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Chapter  I. 
RUSSELL'S. 

"Y^HEN  John  Scott,  aged  twenty-three,  and 
with  one  year's  experience  of  teaching  very 
small  boys,  received  the  offer  of  a  mastership  at 
Bradminster,  his  first  inclination  was  to  refuse  it. 
What,  he  asked  himself,  were  his  qualifications  for 
a  mastership  at  a  public  school  ?  In  the  humble- 
ness of  his  heart  he  felt  that  if  he  knew  anything 
to  teach,  he  did  not  know  how  to  teach  it.  And 
as  for  other  matters,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
either  better  or  worse  than  hundreds  of  other  men. 

For  half  a  day  John  bore  the  burden  of  this 
offer  alone,  and  then  he  mentioned  it  to  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Scott  was  a  widow,  and  widows 
have  a  habit  of  being  either  incomparably  wise 
or  incomparably  foolish.  Fortunately  Mrs.  Scott 
was  wise.    She  knew  that  she  had  to  make  up  her 
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son's  mind,  and  she  knew  also  that  the  moment 
had  not  come  for  it  to  be  made  up. 

She  waited  until  the  following  day,  and  then, 
while  John  smiled  at  her  and  shook  his  head,  she 
asked  a  number  of  questions  and  answered  them 
herself.  Who  made  this  offer  ?  Dr.  Pollard,  the 
headmaster  of  Bradminster,  who  had  known  John 
as  a  boy  at  Cliborough.  Was  Dr.  Pollard  likely  to 
choose  men  of  whom  he  was  not  sure  ?  Certainly 
not.  Had  not  John  been  both  captain  of  the 
Cambridge  Football  XV.  and  a  cricket  blue? 
Those  questions  needed  no  answers.  What 
reason  was  there  for  refusing  this  appointment  ? 
None ;  unless  John  was  anxious  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility. 

And  at  this  point  John  told  her  that  he  would 
go  to  Bradminster,  and  that  he  hoped  Dr.  Pollard 
would  not  sack  him  at  the  end  of  one  term. 

"  He  will  be  glad  to  have  you  there,  and  he  is 
very  lucky  to  get  you,"  Mrs.  Scott  replied. 

This  opinion,  however,  John  was  very  far  from 
sharing.  He  had  been  born  superlatively  modest, 
and  all  the  athletic  successes  which  he  had  won 
had  left  him  unchanged.  His  mother  did  not 
want  him  to  boast,  but  for  some  years  she  had 
been  trying  to  make  him  realise  his  value.  Almost 
the  only  fault  she  could  find  with  him  was  that  he 
showed  a  complete  lack  of  interest  in  himself. 
"  John  Scott "  was  certainly  a  name  known 
throughout  the  athletic  world,  which  in  Mrs. 
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Scott's  opinion  was  a  very  important  and  whole- 
some part  of  England.  And  the  owner  of  that 
name  was  the  only  person  who  seemed  to  attach 
no  importance  to  it. 

John  in  fact  had  to  be  pushed  if  he  was  ever  to 
get  his  deserts,  and  Mrs.  Scott,  much  as  she  hated 
pushers,  intended  to  push  him.  u  I  mean  to  push 
you  until  you  get  on,"  she  had  told  him,  and  he 
had  answered,  "  You  will  have  to  shove  your 
hardest  ;  it  will  be  all  uphill/'  and  had  gone 
away  laughing. 

Sometimes  his  way  of  laughing  when  she  was 
trying  to  be  serious  annoyed  her.  Yet  in  the 
days  before  he  went  to  Bradminster  she  wished  that 
he  would  laugh  a  little  oftener.  During  those 
days  of  mid-September  he  refused  to  play  cricket, 
and  remained  at  his  home  in  Sussex  doing  what  he 
called  "  odd  jobs."  But  the  oddest  job  of  all,  he 
thought,  was  the  one  Dr.  Pollard  had  called  upon 
him  to  do. 

"  Come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  get  to  Brad- 
minster ;  there  is  a  big  work  waiting  for  you  there," 
Dr.  Pollard  had  written  to  him.  And  the  more 
John  thought  of  the  big  work,  the  more  incapable 
he  considered  himself  to  do  it.  He  felt  so  dread- 
fully like  a  schoolboy  that  he  doubted  very 
genuinely  his  ability  to  control  other  schoolboys. 
One  resolution,  however,  he  made,  and  that  was 
to  be  very  solemn.  His  sense  of  humour  was, 
his  mother  had  often  assured  him,  abnormally 
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developed.  He  had  even  laughed  when  he  had 
been  batting  in  a  first-class  cricket  match  until 
the  game  had  to  be  stopped  for  him  to  recover, 
and  it  would  tax  the  wit  of  men  to  discover  many 
things  more  devoid  of  humour  than  an  ordinary 
first-class  cricket  match. 

At  Bradminster  John  had  been  told  that  he  was 
to  take  the  lowest  form  in  the  classical,  and  to  be 
house-tutor  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  had  already 
tried  to  teach  squeaklings,  and  even  if  they  had 
not  learned  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have,  he  had, 
at  any  rate,  found  it  easy  to  control  them.  But 
when  it  came  to  keeping  a  whole  house  in  order 
the  matter  was  a  very  different  one.  The  house- 
tutors  at  Cliborough  had  usually  been  either 
amiable  nonentities  or  people  who  were  cordially 
hated.  From  the  start  they  had  been  in  an 
almost  hopeless  position  if  fellows  cared  to  rag 
them,  for  all  they  could  do  was  to  make  reports 
to  the  housemaster,  and  the  tutor  was  soon  as 
weary  of  making  reports  as  the  housemaster  was 
of  receiving  them.  And  then  before  he  left  for 
Bradminster  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
funking  his  job,  and  pulled  himself  together. 

He  arrived  at  Mr.  Russell's  on  the  day  before 
the  boys  returned,  and  found  the  house  still  either 
upside-down  or  wrapped  in  mysterious  coverings. 
His  own  room,  to  which  he  was  shown  by  a 
talkative  man  with  a  limp  and  a  beard,  was 
destitute  of  everything  which  made  for  comfort. 
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He  put  his  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch  upon  the  bare 
table,  and  opened  the  window.  Then  he  sniffed 
the  sniff  of  one  who  likes  good  air,  and  has  found 
himself  in  a  place  in  which  it  had  been  lacking. 
Why,  he  wondered,  was  the  window  barred  ? 
Had  Mr.  Russell  expected  him  to  go  through 
the  window,  in  preference  to  the  door  opening 
into  the  passage  by  which  the  boys  came  into 
the  house  ? 

In  the  meantime  the  man  had  explained  that 
he  was  u  only  the  factotum/'  and  was,  with  more 
lustiness  than  care,  stripping  the  cover  from  a 
most  uninviting  horse-hair  sofa. 

"  We  should  have  done  this  room  in  another 
hour,"  he  said  as  John  turned  away  from  the 
window,  14  but  Miss  Mellersh  she  did  say  you 
wouldn't  be  'ere  until  seven  o'clock.  And  cook 
was  to  do  you  a  chop." 

"  Who  is  Miss  Mellersh  ?  Perhaps  I  had 
better  go  out  for  an  hour.  Do  you  know  where 
I  sleep  ?  Here,  let  me  help  you  with  that  ;  the 
thing's  got  stuck  at  the  top." 

John  seized  the  covering,  and  tore  it  off  and 
nearly  in  two. 

11  Mercy  me  !  What  ever  will  Miss  Mellersh 
say  now?  Miss  Mellersh  is  Mrs.  Russell's  sister, 
and  I'd  better  get  this  mended  before  she  sets  eyes 
on  it.  Sakes  alive  I  'ear  her  coming  ;  she's  always 
about.  My  name's  Joshua,"  he  whispered,  and 
gathering    the  cover  into  a  bunch  he  escaped 
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from  the  room  as  Miss  Mellersh  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Scott/'  she  said,  "  we  did 
not  expect  you  so  soon  or  your  room  would  have 
been  prepared  for  you." 

John  assured  her  that  it  did  not  matter  in  the 
least,  and  in  his  nervousness  at  the  appearance  of 
this  formidable-looking  lady  added  that  he  was 
used  to  roughing  it. 

"  You  will  have  no  occasion  to  rough  it  here," 
she  replied  decisively,  and  for  a  full  half-minute 
nothing  more  was  said.  Frankly  Miss  Mellersh 
inspected  the  man  who  was  going  to  take  charge 
of  her  brother-in-law's  house,  while  John  had 
an  intense  desire  to  laugh  aloud.  Anybody  less 
attractive  he  could  not  imagine.  Miss  Mellersh 
was  gaunt,  wore  eyeglasses  upon  an  obtrusive 
nose,  and  had  a  chin  which  jutted  out  so  much 
that  it  was  fortunate,  John  thought,  that  it  never 
had  to  be  shaved. 

"  You  look  very  young,"  was  the  result  of  her 
inspection. 

"  I  am  twenty-four  next  April,"  John  informed 
her. 

"  Not  the  first  of  April,  I  hope,"  she  returned, 
more  with  what  seemed  to  be  an  invincible  deter- 
mination to  discover  the  exact  truth  than  from 
any  idea  of  being  facetious. 

"  Missed  it  by  a  day,  a  bit  of  luck  wasn't  it? " 
John  replied. 
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"  I  don't  believe  in  luck,"  Miss  Mellersh  stated 
emphatically  ;  "  our  lives  are  in  our  hands  for  us 
to  mould. M 

M  Quite  so,"  John  said.  He  always  said  either 
"  quite  so  "  or  M  oh  n  when  tackled  by  aggressive 
people. 

" 1  am  glad,"  Miss  Mellersh  continued,  "  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  before 
you  see  Mr.  Russell  and  begin  your  duties." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  John  asked  her. 

Miss  Mellersh  looked  at  the  horse-hair  sofa 
and  then  decided  to  take  a  chair.  She  sat  bolt- 
upright  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap  and 
coughed  slightly.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  her 
victim's  tongue  to  ask  whether  he  might  smoke 
when  she  noticed  his  pipe  upon  the  table  and 
promptly  remarked  upon  it. 

"  I  see  your  smoking  implement,"  she  said  ;  u  I 
do  not  approve  of  smoking." 

"  Not  even  cigarettes?"  John  asked,  and 
pulled  the  sofa — which  groaned  audibly — towards 
him.    14  It  seems  a  bit  groggy  on  its  legs,"  he  added. 

"  What  can  you  expect  when  it  is  treated  with 
violence  ?  And  as  for  cigarettes  I  object  to  them 
on  principle,"  Miss  Mellersh  told  him,  and  with 
one  hand  in  his  coat  pocket  and  upon  his  cigarette- 
case  he  sat  down  carefully  upon  the  sofa. 

11  What  experience  have  you  had  in  your 
profession  ? "  Miss  Mellersh  asked. 

(<  Not  much." 
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"But  what?" 

"  I've  been  a  master  for  a  year  at  The  Gables, 
Broadstairs — had  quite  a  good  time,  too." 

"  You  have  been  strongly  recommended  to  my 
brother-in-law  by  Dr.  Pollard." 

"Very  good  of  him,  I'm  sure.  I  was  in  Dr. 
Pollard's  house  at  Cliborough ;  he's  the  best 
sort  in  the  world." 

Miss  Mellersh's  eyebrows,  which  had  been 
hanging  over  her  eyeglasses,  ascended  until  they 
nearly  disappeared. 

"The  modern  method  of  speaking  of  learned 
and  elderly  men  does  not  commend  itself  to  me," 
she  said  severely. 

u  Quite  so,"  John  replied,  for  his  attention  was 
wandering  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel  extremely 
tired  of  his  companion. 

"Our  house,"  she  continued,  "is  as  you  are 
probably  aware  the  best  known  in  Brad  minster. 
It  is  not  school  property,  but  belongs  to  Mr. 
Russell.  Naturally  we  are  more  than  interested  in 
it ;  it  is  a  home  as  well  as  a  house ;  you,  having  been  at 
some  public  school,  will  recognise  that  distinction." 

u  I  was  at  Cliborough,"  John  said. 

"  Where  you  were  is  immaterial  to  the  case  in 
point  ;  I  am  trying  to  make  your  way  easy  if  you 
will  kindly  give  me  your  undivided  attention." 

John's  head  was  at  that  moment  close  to  the 
floor,  for  one  of  the  sofa's  front  legs  was  squeak- 
ing noisily. 

(1,801) 


"Send  word  by  bearer  if  you  can  dine  with  me  at 
eight"  (page  15). 
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"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  John  replied,  u  the 
fact  is  this  old  thing  will  have  to  go  into  dry  dock." 

Miss  Mellersh  waited  for  him  to  change  his 
seat,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  his  way  easier. 

11  Our  house  is  not  an  athletic  house  ;  the  cult 
of  athletics  is  of  course  rampant  in  Bradminster, 
but  Mr.  Russell  is  not  one  of  its  disciples,  and  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  it." 

"  What  does  Mrs.  Russell  think  ? "  John  asked 
suddenly. 

"  My  sister  unfortunately  enjoys  poor  health," 
Miss  Mellersh  replied. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  John  said. 
But  he  was  not  surprised. 

"  Our  house,"  she  continued,  u  is  the  most 
gentlemanly  house  in  Bradminster.  Mr.  Russell 
does  not  believe  in  physical  punishment  ;  both  he 
and  I  consider  it  derogatory  both  to  the  inflicter 
and  to  the  inflicted.  We  manage  entirely  by 
kindness,  but  our  deputy — the  man  who  has  to 
carry  out  our  wishes,  who  for  the  time  being  is 
you — must  have  tact,  sympathy,  firmness  and  an 
invincible  will.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  got 
them  ?  " 

"  Shall  we  take  them  one  by  one  ?  "  John  asked, 
and  he  allowed  himself  one  short  laugh. 

u  That  is  unnecessary,  you  either  have  them  or 
you  have  not." 

"  Quite  so." 

"  We  have  some  most  excellent  boys,  who  under 
<a,soi)  2 
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our  careful  training  have  developed  the  priceless 
instincts  of  gentlemen." 

"  That's  good,"  John  remarked,  but  his  limit 
was  almost  reached,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  had  to 
listen  to  much  more  of  Miss  Mellersh's  conversa- 
tion he  should  break  into  riotous  laughter.  So 
he  tried  to  remember  his  resolution  and  the 
qualities  he  was  expected  to  possess. 

u  To  mention  individuals,"  Miss  Mellersh  con- 
tinued, "  and  in  parenthesis  I  may  tell  you  that  we 
have  no  actual  Head  of  the  House,  Norton  is  a 
most  reliable  and  charming  boy  ;  his  father  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  Baddeley  and  Rushworth — 
whose  father  is  Sir  Richard  Rushworth — are  both 
of  them  delightful,  Rushworth  especially  so. 
Roderick  Mansell,  although  scarcely  sixteen,  is  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  boy  who 
commands  respect  and  obedience.  A  very  effective 
and  rare  boy,  he  comes  of  a  splendid  strain." 

And  then  John's  patience  gave  way. 

"  It  sounds  almost  like  a  gardener's  catalogue, 
doesn't  it  ? 99  he  asked,  and  Miss  Mellersh  stood  up 
at  once,  her  chin  jutting  out  until  it  looked  like 
Cape  Finisterre. 

"  You,"  she  said  angrily,  "  will  not  be  the  first 
mistake  Dr.  Pollard  has  made  since  he  came  to 
Bradminster.  I  told  Mr.  Russell  how  it  would 
be,"  and  before  John  could  apologise  or  attempt 
to  pacify  her  she  had  made  a  sweeping  dis- 
appearance. 
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Left  to  himself  John  walked  to  the  window  and 
whistled.  Absurd  this  start  certainly  was,  but  no  un- 
prejudiced person  could  possibly  call  it  a  good  one. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  managed  to  make 
an  enemy,  who  in  all  probability  would  never 
forgive  him  while  he  remained  at  Bradminster. 
Anyway,  he  thought,  he  was  bound  to  have  had 
a  row  sooner  or  later  with  such  an  extraordinary 
lady. 

M  I  think/'  he  said  to  himself,  11  I'll  write  and 
tell  Swipes  how  I've  begun  ;  he  never  misses  the 
funny  side  of  anything/' 

It  was  largely  because  Swipes,  or  Frederick 
Canning,  was  hardly  ever  serious,  that  Mrs.  Scott, 
while  acknowledging  that  he  was  a  most  entertain- 
ing man,  nevertheless  disapproved  of  him  as  a 
friend  for  John.  The  friend  she  would  have  liked 
her  son  to  have  was  a  solid,  determined  man  who 
neither  saw  a  joke  nor  a  difficulty. 

John's  wish  to  write  to  Swipes  was,  however, 
nipped  by  Joshua  appearing  with  a  note. 

"  For  you,"  he  said,  "  from  Dr.  Pollard  ;  his 
man  did  bring  it,  so  I  know." 

M  Send  word  by  bearer  if  you  can  dine  with  me  at 
eight,  I  shall  be  alone,  so  don't  dress. — G.  H.T.  P.," 
Dr.  Pollard  wrote,  and  John  told  Joshua  to  say  that 
he  should  be  very  pleased. 

"  And,"  he  added,  "  I  shan't  want  that  chop, 
so  you  might  tell  the  cook." 

14  There  ain't  no  chop,  you  was  to  sup  ofPam  ; 
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such  is  Miss  Mellersh's  last  orders/'  Joshua 
returned. 

"  Well,  there  are  worse  things  than  ham,"  John 
said. 

"  You  don't  know  our  'am,  I  reckon,"  was  the 
retort. 

"At  any  rate  I  shan't  to-night.  You  might 
show  me  where  I  sleep  and  tell  me  where  Dr. 
Pollard  lives." 

Joshua  went  to  the  window  and  pointed  to  a 
house,  "  There,"  he  said,  "  you  turns  to  the  left 
when  you  do  get  into  the  road,  and  then  it's  the 
first  turning  to  the  right.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
will  be  here  by  the  time  you  come  back.  And 
now  I'll  show  you  your  bedroom,  and  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  last  gentleman,  he  complained  mightily  of  the 
bed.  But  if  the  sheets  aren't  long  enough, 
neither  Joshua  nor  yet  any  other  man  can  stretch 
'em." 

John  followed  Joshua  up  the  stairs  and  found 
that  his  room  was  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
dormitories. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  he  did  take  his  bath  with  him,  so 
I'll  lay  hands  on  one  until  you  gets  one  for  your- 
self," Joshua  said,  but  useful  as  he  was  John  felt 
no  desire  to  detain  him. 

"  You  might  tell  Miss  Mellersh  that  I'm  dining 
with  Dr.  Pollard,"  he  said. 

"  I  will,  but  she  wouldn't  be  Miss  Mellersh  if 
she  didn't  know  that  already,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  I  shan't  want  anything  else  now,  and  Dr. 
Pollard's  man  is  waiting,"  John  said,  and  managed 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

11  Whatever  Miss  Mellersh  is  like,  I'm  blowed  if 
I  can  discuss  her  with  that  chap,"  he  announced  to 
his  water-jug,  and  then  he  sat  down  on  his  bed  and 
wondered  how  two  trunks  of  clothes  were  to  find 
a  resting-place  in  one  small  chest  of  drawers.  The 
problem  was  so  difficult  that  he  soon  gave  it  up, 
but  he  made  a  terrible  mess  in  the  room  before 
his  energy  failed  him.  And  when  Miss  Mellersh 
knew  that  he  was  safely  at  Dr.  Pollard's  and  went 
to  inspect  his  room,  she  found  it,  as  she  told  Mr. 
Russell  that  same  night,  "  exactly  as  I  expected  to 
find  it.  We  have  to  thank  the  headmaster  for 
this  misfortune." 


Chapter  11. 


THE  HEAD  AND  THE  HOUSE-MASTER. 

HPHE  beginning  of  a  new  term  was  always  an 
opportunity  for  Miss  Mellersh  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly active  and  important.  By  a  practice 
known  as  cancelling  she  had  practically  eliminated 
Mrs.  Russell.  "  You  must  take  care  of  yourself ; 
I  will  manage  everything  else,"  she  had  said  so 
often  to  her  sister,  that  the  latter  had  at  last 
accepted  fate  and  herself  as  an  invalid. 

"  Grace  is  very  capable,  and  very,  very  useful," 
was  Mrs.  Russell's  excuse  to  her  husband,  and  even 
if  Mr.  Russell  had  been  inclined  to  deny  these 
statements,  he  was  not  vigorous  enough  to  get 
rid  of  his  sister-in-law.  Ten  years  before  John 
went  to  Russell's  Miss  Mellersh  had  planted  her- 
self in  the  house,  and  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  or  a  fatality  was  ever  likely  to 
remove  her.  And  in  a  sense  she  was  needed, 
for  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Russell  were  energetic 
people. 

Mr.  Russell  had  owned  his  house  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  now  that  he  was  sixty-five  and 
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tired  of  managing  boys,  he  was  sublimely  confident 
that  they  could  manage  themselves. 

"  I  trust  my  boys/'  was  his  boast,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  trust  boys  implicitly,  you  must  also 
take  some  interest  in  them,  and  that  Mr.  Russell 
did  not  take.  He  trusted  them,  because  by  that 
means  he  saved  himself  trouble.  Yet  he  would 
have  been  horror-stricken  if  he  had  thought  that 
he  was  neglecting  his  duties  ;  such  an  idea  never 
occurred  to  him,  and  if  it  had  Miss  Mellersh  would 
have  suppressed  it. 

He  was  a  benevolent,  affable  old  gentleman,  and 
every  master  in  Bradminster  loved  him  and  com- 
bined to  spare  his  feelings  ;  though  behind  his 
back  heads  were  shaken,  and  "  Russell's "  was 
criticised  in  a  way  surprising  to  any  one  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  public 
schools. 

Tutors  had  come  and  gone  rapidly  at  this  house, 
and  Mr.  Russell  had  parted  amiably  with  all  of 
them  and  expressed  his  regret  at  losing  them. 
But  during  the  last  ten  years  he  had  never  backed 
up  a  single  one  of  them,  and  they  had  fled  from 
the  prevailing  chaos  and  the  clutches  of  Miss 
Mellersh. 

The  actual  record  was  fourteen  house-tutors  in 
ten  years,  and  the  longest  time  any  of  them 
had  stopped  was  four  terms.  But  Mr.  Russell 
never  gave  up  hoping  that  some  one  would  be 
found  to  settle  down  comfortably  in  the  house,  and 
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trust  the  boys  as  he  himself  trusted  them.  And 
from  what  Dr.  Pollard  had  told  him  of  John 
Scott,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  ideal 
man  had  at  last  arrived. 

This  constant  intrusion  of  new  men  was  a 
worry  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Bradminster  he  was  even  more  confident  than 
usual  that  he  should  like  his  new  tutor,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  more  worries  and  changes  for 
years  to  come.  In  fact  he  was  an  unquenchable 
optimist.  And  then,  before  he  had  even  finished 
his  dinner,  Miss  Mellersh  had  begun  to  express 
her  grim  disapproval  of  John  Scott. 

"  My  dear  Grace,"  Mr.  Russell  said  mildly, 
"  you  have  always  told  me  to  disregard  first  im- 
pressions." 

"  Only  when  they  are  based  upon  appearances, 
not  when  they  have  definite  reasons  to  support 
them,"  Miss  Mellersh  replied. 

"  Dr.  Pollard's  recommendation  was  so  strong 
that  you  ought  to  consider  it  and  to  think  more 
of  Scott,"  Mr.  Russell  said,  and  helped  himself  to 
port. 

"  It  only  makes  me  think  less  of  Dr.  Pollard," 
Miss  Mellersh  retorted  immediately. 

"  You  promised  last  term  to  treat  the 
Doctor  more  fairly,"  Mrs.  Russell  told  her 
sister. 

"  And  you  keep  on  reminding  me  of  things 
which  are  better  forgotten,  because,  if  recalled, 
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thev  will  only  lead  to  controversy/'  Miss  Mellersh 
returned. 

"  Now,  what  is  it  you  have  against  Scott  ? " 
Mr.  Russell  asked,  and  sipped  his  port. 

M  Briefly  this,"  Miss  Mellersh  replied  ;  "  we 
want  a  sympathetic,  gentlemanly,  strong  and  tact- 
ful man  ;  we  have  got  a  flippant,  rude,  weak- 
minded,  untidy  boy.    Thanks  to  Dr.  Pollard." 

"  Dear  me  !  M  Mr.  Russell  exclaimed,  and  really 
it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  an  occasion  upon 
which  a  second  glass  of  port  was  not  only  bene- 
ficial but  necessary. 

"  You  will  certainly  have  an  attack  of  gout, 
Henry,"  Miss  Mellersh  warned  him. 

"  Not  from  this  port,"  Mr.  Russell  replied. 

"  Mr.  Scott  has  been  rude  to  me  already,"  Miss 
Mellersh  continued,  and  Mr.  Russell  looked  at 
his  wife.    u  Already  "  faintly  amused  him. 

u  I  think  you  sometimes  imagine  insults, 
Grace,"  Mrs.  Russell  said. 

"  In  this  case  no  imagination  was  required," 
Miss  Mellersh  returned.  cc  Prejudiced  as  I  was 
by  Mr.  Scott's  youthful  appearance,  I  was  prepared 
and  anxious  to  help  him.  And  while  I  was  talking 
of  the  boys  and  describing  Roderick  Mansell's 
excellent  qualities,  Mr.  Scott  interrupted  me  by 
saying  that  they  sounded  like  a  gardener's  cata- 
logue. What  excuse  is  there  to  be  found  for 
that  ? " 

A  dim  smile  played  for  a  moment  over  Mrs. 
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Russell's  face  and  was  gone,  but  her  husband 
chuckled  with  amusement. 

"  Mr.  Scott  has  a  sense  of  humour,"  he  said. 

4 1  Which  is  the  last  thing  a  schoolmaster  ought 
to  have  ;  all  he  wants  is  common  sense,"  Miss 
Mellersh  retorted. 

"  There,"  Mr.  Russell  said,  "I  profoundly  dis- 
agree with  you.  Look  at  Mr.  Standing,  an  old 
man  at  forty  because  he  never  smiles.  Billing- 
ham's  hair  is  going  grey  because  he  can't  see  the 
funny  side  of  boys  and  thinks  they  are  a  lot  of 
juvenile  criminals  ;  he  isn't  more  than  thirty-five. 
Look  at  Thompson — " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  look  at  Mr.  Billingham  or 
Mr.  Thompson,"  Miss  Mellersh  interrupted,  "  and 
if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  and  attend  to  my 
duties.    It  is  nearly  ten  o'clock." 

She  rose  from  the  table,  and  as  she  left  the 
room  Mrs.  Russell  sighed  audibly. 

"  If,"  Mr.  Russell  said,  "  Grace  were  a  pleasanter 
companion,  she  would  doubtless  be  a  less  effective 
manager.    She  saves  us  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"  I  often  think  that  she  can't  be  as  strong  as  she 
looks,"  Mrs.  Russell  replied. 

"  I  think  Scott  sounds  promising,"  Mr.  Russell 
remarked. 

"  But  he  is  very  foolish  to  annoy  Grace,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  With  all  due  respect  to  your  sister  it  is  extremely 
difficult  not  to  annoy  her,  she  is  so  very  emphatic." 
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"  And  very  capable,"  Mrs.  Russell  added. 

11  Oh,  very,  most,   extraordinarily    so,"  Mr. 

Russell  agreed,  as  he  ambled  to  his  study. 

•  *..•• 

While  John  was  being  denounced  by  Miss 
Mellersh  he  was  enjoying  himself  with  the  head- 
master. They  had  left  Cliborough  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  last  words  Dr.  Pollard  had  said  to 
John  were,  "  You  know  I  am  going  to  Brad- 
minster  ;  take  a  good  degree  and  I  shall  be  asking 
you  to  be  one  of  my  masters,  if  I  am  still  there. 
You  have  been  a  great  help  to  me  as  head  of  the 
house." 

From  that  day  to  this  John  had  never  seen  the 
Doctor,  but  he  had  heard  from  him  more  than 
once.  In  fact  he  had  felt  that  an  eye  was  being 
kept  upon  him,  and  that  some  one  else  besides 
his  mother  would  be  disappointed  if  he  wasted 
his  time  at  Cambridge. 

And  it  was  a  satisfaction  as  he  walked  to  the 
headmaster's  house  to  remember  that  his  degree 
was  not  a  very  bad  one.  He  had  been  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  slacker  who  devoted  all  his  time 
to  games,  but  he  had  been  saved  from  that  mis- 
fortune. And  as  he  rang  the  bell  it  occurred 
to  him  for  the  first  time  that  the  owner  of  that 
bell  had  saved  him. 

"  Any  one  except  a  silly  ass  would  have  thought 
of  that  long  ago,"  he  said  to  himself,  but  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  Doctor  he  forgot  it  again. 
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For  Dr.  Pollard  received  his  new  master  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  Miss  Mellersh  would  have 
announced  as  utterly  lacking  in  dignity.  The  one 
might  be  fifty  and  the  other  twenty-three,  the  one 
headmaster  of  a  famous  public  school  and  the 
other  a  fledgeling  in  his  profession  ;  but  when 
they  saw  each  other  again  the  former  only  re- 
membered that  he  was  meeting  a  well-tried  friend, 
and  the  latter — with  the  complete  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  which  was  his — was  aware  of  nothing 
except  an  intense  delight. 

Reminiscences  of  Cliborough  poured  over  the 
Doctor's  table,  and  not  until  dinner  was  over  and 
John  was  sitting  in  the  easiest  of  chairs  was  one 
word  said  about  Bradminster.  Then  without  any 
preamble  the  Doctor  began. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "just  tell  me  what  you  feel 
about  coming  here.    I  want  to  know." 

"  It  isn't  easy  to  say — it's  all  new  and  I  haven't 
had  any  experience  worth  mentioning,"  John 
answered. 

"  You  feel  nervous  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  a  hopeless  failure." 

Dr.  Pollard  filled  a  pipe  and  lit  it  before  he 
replied.  These  answers,  however,  had  neither 
surprised  nor  disappointed  him.  In  his  school- 
days John  had  always  feared  that  he  was  going 
to  fail,  but  nevertheless  he  had  been  a  triumphant 
success. 

u  You  have  got  to  remember,"  the  Doctor  said 
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at  last,  "  that  I  would  rather  have  a  young  man 
who  is  willing  to  learn,  than  one  who  is  already 
conceited  enough  to  believe  that  he  knows  every- 
thing. I  did  not  merely  choose  you  because  I  like 
you. 

u  I  know  that,"  John  replied,  "  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  you  think  more  of  me  than  I 
deserve/' 

<c  Bosh,"  the  Doctor  said  almost  savagely,  and 
getting  up  from  his  chair  he  walked  up  and  down 
his  study.  The  impression  which  he  created  in 
John  during  those  moments  was  one  of  tremend- 
ous energy  ;  the  room  seemed  to  be  too  small  to 
hold  him.  For  the  Doctor  had  been  a  sprinter 
in  his  youth,  and  he  strode  from  wall  to  wall  as 
if  his  study  was  a  running  track. 

"  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  exactly  as  if  you 
were  a  boy,"  he  said  when  he  finally  stopped  in 
front  of  John,  and  the  latter,  thinking  that  if  he 
was  to  be  treated  like  a  boy  he  had  also  better 
behave  like  one,  began  to  get  up  from  his  chair. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  the  Doctor  said,  and 
pushed  him  back  into  his  seat  ;  "  you  have  got  a 
difficult  job  to  do,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
it." 

"  I  have  already  seen  Miss  Mellersh,"  John 
said,  more  because  he  felt  he  must  say  something 
than  because  he  thought  that  lady's  name  was 
likely  to  interest  Dr.  Pollard. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  Doctor  heard  the  name 
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than  all  the  kindliness  seemed  to  vanish  from  his 
face. 

"  A  pestilential  woman  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  if 
he  had  not  looked  so  severe  and  angry  John  would 
have  laughed. 

"  I  have  already  offended  her,"  he  said. 

"Without  doing  Miss  Mellersh  any  injustice  I 
can  tell  you  that  your  work  in  Russell's  house 
would  be  far  easier  if  she  was  not  there.  Russell's 
house  is  his  own,  and  when  he  bought  it  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  ago,  the  school  governors 
promised  him  that  he  should  stay  there  as  long 
as  he  wished.  If  it  was  not  for  Miss  Mellersh 
he  would  have  wanted  to  go  before  this,  and  all 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  his  remaining  and  being 
too  old  for  his  work.  You  will  like  Russell,  you 
won't  be  able  to  help  liking  him,  but  as  regards 
discipline  in  the  house  you  will  have  to  rely  solely 
on  yourself.  At  the  present  moment  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  boy  in  Russell's,  who  has 
both  the  power  and  the  wish  to  help  you  to  make 
the  house  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  the 
other  houses  in  the  school  are." 

The  Doctor  stood  over  John  as  he  poured  forth 
this  rapid  torrent  of  words,  and  to  put  it  mildly 
he  looked  annoyed.  "You  will  want,"  he  con- 
tinued, "every  atom  of  patience  and  endurance 
you  possess.  You  have  got  a  sense  of  humour, 
but  you  will  also  want  to  cultivate  the  temper  of 
an  angel.     I  tell  you  candidly,  John,  that  the 
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position  I  have  asked  you  to  fill  I  should  be  in- 
capable to  fill  myself.  But  I  believe  absolutely 
that  you  are  the  man  who  can  fill  it,  if  you  will 
only  buckle  to  and  try  your  hardest." 

John  just  glanced  at  the  Doctor  for  a  moment, 
and  then  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe.  Aiter  all 
Miss  Mellersh  had  not  exaggerated  the  qualities 
which  he  was  expected  to  possess,  and  he  wanted 
to  think  over  things  before  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  a  brute  of  a  temper,"  he  said,  when  he 
felt  that  the  silence  must  be  broken. 

UI  am  not  afraid  of  your  temper,"  the  Doctor 
replied. 

"  All  the  same  I  have  it,  and  when  I  lose  it  there 
is  a  regular  row,"  John  went  on  very  seriously. 

"  I  am  ready  to  risk  that  ;  a  row  might  con- 
ceivably do  more  good  than  harm  ;  not  that  I 
recommend  rows  as  remedies.  But  I  do  want  to 
warn  you  against  one  or  two  things,  and  after  that 
I  will  leave  you  alone,"  the  Doctor  said. 

"  Please  go  on,"  John  returned. 

"  Well,"  the  Doctor  began,  "  I  think  your 
danger  is  that  you  may  become  an  amateur.  You 
had  a  habit  at  Cliborough,  and  I  should  say  that 
you  have  not  lost  it,  of  taking  life  very  easily.  I 
am  not  blaming  you  altogether  for  this,  because 
you  have  been  popular,  and  things  have  been 
made  easy  for  you.  So  far  you  have  got  what 
you  want  without  much  trouble,  and  if  you  found 
that  a  thing  was  difficult  to  get,  I  am  afraid  that 
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you  might  give  it  up  and  say  it  was  not  worth 
getting.  I  don't  remember  that  you  were 
ever  idle,  but  I  doubt  if  you  are  very  per- 
severing." 

"That  hits  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head," 
John  said,  and  the  Doctor  smiled  in  spite  of 
himself. 

He  recollected  John's  first  term  at  Cliborough 
when  he  had  sent  for  him  and  said,  "  I  hear  that 
you  don't  do  as  much  work  as  you  ought  to  do  ; 
aren't  you  slack?  "  and  John  had  answered  quite 
frankly,  "  Pretty  fairly,  I  think,  sir." 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  protests  against  the 
truth  of  any  charges,  the  Doctor  had  been  amused 
then  at  the  candour  of  this  small  boy,  and  also 
marked  him  down  as  one  who  would  speak  the 
solid  truth  under  any  circumstances.  And  during 
those  years  at  Cliborough  he  had  never  had  cause 
to  change  his  opinion.  Yet  he  wished  now  that 
John  had  not  been  quite  so  ready  to  admit  that  he 
was  not  persevering,  for  if  he  made  the  admission 
it  was  undoubtedly  true. 

"Now,  at  any  rate,  you  have  got  to  be  both 
serious  and  persevering,"  the  Doctor  continued, 
"  and  you  must  reconcile  yourself  at  once  to  this  ; 
you  won't  have  what  you  call  a  good  time.  In 
my  opinion  a  few  difficulties  will  do  you  good,  if 
you  will  refuse  to  be  beaten  by  them.  They  will 
harden  you,  and  you  want  hardening." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  John  said,  but  he  wished 
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with  all  his  might  that  he  had  remained  at  Broad- 
stairs,  and  not  courted  disaster  by  coming  to 
Bradminster. 

u  That's  good,"  the  Doctor  replied,  but  if  John 
had  spoken  with  a  little  more  determination  and 
enthusiasm  he  would  have  thought  it  better  still. 

"  What  sort  of  fellow  is  Mansell  ? "  John 
asked,  but  the  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  You  must  find  that  out  for  yourself.  Russell 
thinks  that  all  his  boys  are  angels,  and  I  disagree 
entirely  with  him.  The  house,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  disgrace  to  Bradminster,  and  the  governors  who 
made  that  promise  to  Russell  ought  to  be  wearing 
sackcloth.  No  persuasion  can  make  him  resign,,, 
the  Doctor  replied. 

u  Can't  you  tell  me  a  little  more  about  the 
house  ?"  John  asked,  and  the  Doctor  thought 
some  time  before  replying. 

"  Russell/'  he  answered  at  length,  "  is  a  rigid 
Protectionist,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  out 
much.  Bullying — the  old  form  of  bullying — is 
extinct,  or  nearly  so,  at  all  the  big  public  schools. 
It  has  become  bad  form,  and  you  know  what  that 
means.  But  if  some  of  the  small  boys  aren't 
bullied  at  Russell's  I  am  very,  very  much  mistaken. 
Something  has  got  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  you 
can  help  me." 

Then  John  got  up  and  promised  solemnly  to 
stick  to  his  job  for  all  he  was  worth.  And  when 
they  wished  each  other  good-night,  the  Doctor 
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felt  more  hopeful  of  Russell's  than  he  had  ever 

been  since  he  had  come  to  Bradminster. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  I  hope  to  goodness  I  shan't  have  to  see  old 
Russell  to-night,"  John  said  to  himself  as  he 
sauntered  slowly  back  to  the  house.  But  his 
hopes  were  shattered  by  the  servant  who  opened 
the  door. 

"  Mr.  Russell  is  in  his  study,  and  would  like  to 
see  you  if  you  are  not  too  tired,  I  was  to  say,"  she 
told  him. 

"  Where  is  the  study  ?  "  John  asked. 

"  I'll  show  you,"  the  servant  replied,  and  when 
she  arrived  at  the  door  she  knocked  loudly.  She 
had  been  with  the  Russells  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  a  thorn  in  Miss  Mellersh's  flesh. 

The  reason  of  this  assault  upon  the  door  was 
clear  to  John  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  room. 
Mr.  Russell  had  been  sleeping  in  front  of  a  big 
wood  fire,  and  was  still  in  a  semi-somnolent 
condition  when  he  was  disturbed. 

"  I  was  having,"  he  said,  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes 
with  one  hand  and  gave  John  the  other,  "  forty 
winks.  When  you  get  to  my  time  of  life  you 
will  find  it  hard  to  keep  awake  after  dinner.  Now, 
pull  a  chair  up  to  the  fire,  and  make  yourself  at 
home.    I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

Benevolence  beamed  from  Mr.  Russell's  rosy 
cheeks,  but  as  John  sat  down  as  far  away  from 
the  fire  as  possible,  he  wondered  if  old  age  would 
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induce  him  to  sit  in  a  furnace.  The  room  indeed 
was  so  overpoweringly  hot  that  the  discreet  servant 
went  to  a  window  and  opened  it. 

" 1  have  opened  a  window,  sir,  please  do  not 
forget  to  shut  it  when  you  go  to  bed,"  she  said. 

"Even  if  I  forget,  Gibbs,  Mr.  Scott  won't," 
Mr.  Russell  replied,  and  Gibbs  looked  so  beseech- 
ingly at  John  that  he  nodded.  "Now,"  Mr. 
Russell  said,  as  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  the 
fire,  "  we  can  have  a  little  talk.  You  have  been 
dining  with  the  Head,  a  most  delightful  man. 
He  rouses  all  of  us  up  without  offending  us,  and 
when  you  discover  what  a  touchy  lot  we  are,  you 
will  admit  that  he  has  accomplished  something 
very  like  a  miracle." 

While  he  was  speaking  he  beamed  at  John,  and 
the  latter  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  who 
looked  so  precisely  like  Father  Christmas  bereft  of 
his  beard.  And  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Russell  being 
touchy  he  smiled. 

14  We  shall  get  on  splendidly  together.  I  like 
a  man  who  looks  cheerful,"  Mr.  Russell  went  on  ; 
"  however,  we  won't  talk  'shop'  to-night." 

Later  on  John  discovered  that  under  any 
circumstances  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
Mr.  Russell  speak  of  the  management  of  the 
house,  but  at  that  moment  he  was  so  sleepy  that 
he  was  grateful  not  to  be  compelled  to  listen 
to  more  advice. 

But    having  banished    "  shop "    Mr.  Russell 
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proceeded  to  enjoy  himself,  and  he  talked  and 
talked  until  suddenly  he  found  that  the  "  Quite 
so's "  which  had  kept  him  going  were  no  longer 
forthcoming,  and  that  his  new  tutor  was  most 
comfortably  asleep. 

And  Gibbs  found  the  window  open  in  the 
morning. 


Chapter  III. 


FIVES,  SIXES,  AND  SEVENS. 

TN  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  John  Scott 
attended  a  masters'  meeting  where  he  saw  a 
few  men  whom  he  knew  slightly.  But,  as  chance 
would  have  it,  the  Head  was  the  only  master  at 
Bradminster  with  whom  he  could  claim  any  sort 
of  friendship.  Still  he  came  away  from  the  meeting 
with  the  feeling  that  the  masters  were  very  pleasant, 
for  several  of  them  had  spoken  to  him  and  said 
that  they  were  glad  to  see  him  at  Bradminster. 

And  as  he  was  walking  back  to  the  house  to 
lunch,  he  heard  some  one  hurrying  behind  him  and 
calling  out  his  name. 

A  tall  thin-faced  man  panted  up  to  him,  and 
John  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Sorry,"  he  said,  "  to  make  you  run." 

"  My  name's  Hunter,  and  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  ;  I  meant  to  get  hold  of  you  at  the  meeting, 
only  I  got  buttonholed  by  Billingham.,, 

"  My  name's  Scott,"  John  said ;  "  I  saw  you  at 
the  meeting."  But  he  did  not  add  that  he  had 
looked  at  Hunter  without  liking  him.    He  had 
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seen  two  or  three  young  men  with  whom  he  had 
felt  that  he  could  be  friends,  but  this  man  though 
young  was  not  one  of  them.  For  Hunter  looked 
sour  and  cynical,  and  John's  experience  of  such 
men  was  that  they  disliked  him  as  much  as  he 
disliked  them.  Nevertheless,  it  was  good  of 
Hunter  to  run  after  him. 

"  I  knew  your  name  or  I  should  not  have  run 
after  it,"  Hunter  replied,  "  and  I  know  the  job 
you  have  taken  on  and  thought  I  might  put  you 
up  to  a  trick  or  two.  I  don't  generally  walk  about 
showering  sympathy  upon  people,  but  I'm  sorry 
for  you  and  that's  the  sober  truth." 

Hunter  looked  at  John  and  thought  that  he 
recognised  the  type.  "  Sun-burned,  open-airy, 
healthy,  athletic,  and  as  stupid  as  a  sheep  "  was  his 
verdict. 

"  Were  you  the  man  who  told  Joshua  the  sheets 
were  too  short  for  the  bed  ? "  John  asked. 

"  I  was.  I  was  tutor  at  Russell's  last  term — the 
longest  term  I've  ever  known.  If  you'll  come  to 
10  Melville  Road  at  four  o'clock  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  lurid  tale.  I'm  in  diggings  with  Sanderson, 
but  I'll  get  rid  of  him  if  he's  in  the  way,"  Hunter 
answered. 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should  be,"  John  said. 

"  Well,  he  and  I  don't  agree  about  anything,  so 
there  might  be  an  argument.  He's  an  enthusiast 
about  his  job,  and  I'm  not,"  Hunter  continued. 

"  Oh  !  "  John  exclaimed. 
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"  You'll  turn  up  at  four  o'clock,  then,"  Hunter 
said. 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  John  replied,  but  as  he 
turned  into  Russell's  his  gratitude  to  Hunter  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

During  luncheon  Mr.  Russell  told  him  that 
some  new  boys  were  arriving  before  five  o'clock, 
and  that  it  would  be  as  well — provided  that  it  was 
no  inconvenience — that  some  one  should  receive 
them.  "  I  don't  expect  that  I  shall  be  back  until 
nearly  seven,"  he  added  ;  "  my  wife  and  I  are 
going  to  a  garden-party." 

"  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  be  here.  I  always  say 
that  new  boys  ought  to  arrive  a  day  before  the 
others.  We  have  nine  this  term,  and  to  fit  them 
in  and  settle  them  down  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
is  unnecessarily  difficult,"  Miss  Mellersh  stated. 

"  I  will  be  in  the  house  by  half-past  four,"  John 
told  Mr.  Russell. 

"  And  you  will  manage  quite  well  ;  I'll  give  you 
the  list,"  Mr.  Russell  said. 

"  I  have  the  list,"  Miss  Mellersh  announced. 

"  1*11  copy  it,  if  you  will  lend  it  to  me,"  John 
said  to  her,  but  she  pretended  not  to  hear  him. 

"  If,"  he  said  again,  "  you  will  lend  the  list  to 
me  I  will  copy  it." 

"  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  can  read  it.  I  can 
show  the  boys  to  their  studies  and  see  that  they 
have  some  tea,"  Miss  Mellersh  snapped,  and  Mr. 
Russell — evidently  with  the  intention  of  diverting 
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conversation  from  controversial  topics — began  to 
talk  about  fishing  in  Norway. 

For  a  moment  John  felt  disposed  to  assert  him- 
self and  to  demand  the  list,  but  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  avoid  unpleasantness  of  any  kind  prevented 
him.  And  as  Miss  Mellersh  fortified  her  con- 
stitution with  stewed  prunes,  she  scorned  to  the 
utmost  an  opponent  who  could  be  so  easily 
defeated.  For,  in  justice  to  her,  it  must  be  said 
that  she  liked  her  adversaries  to  put  up  a  good 
fight,  and  John,  she  judged,  was  going  to  succumb 
without  the  semblance  of  a  struggle.  If  she  had 
been  a  Bradminster  boy  she  would  have  called  him 
a  worm  ;  as  she  was  she  thought  that  he  was  "  a 
poor  creature." 

"  Don't  you  bother  about  these  new  boys,"  Mr. 
Russell  said  to  him  after  luncheon  was  finished 
and  Miss  Mellersh  had  disappeared  ;  "  they  settle 
down  much  better  if  they  are  left  to  themselves, 
and  my  sister-in-law  gives  them  all  necessary  in- 
formation in  the  shortest  possible  time.  You  had 
better  go  out  and  have  a  look  round  ;  the  chapel  is 
magnificent." 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Hunter  at  four  o'clock," 
John  replied. 

"Excellent  man,  Hunter,"  Mr.  Russell  said, 
but  he  was  fidgeting  to  get  away,  "  a  most  brilliant 
mathematician  though  not  perhaps  the  best  of 
disciplinarians.  He  was  here  last  term  and  I 
was  sorry  he  had    to    go.      Funny  people  — 
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mathematicians/  *  he  added,  and  went  off 
smiling. 

John  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  went  back  to  his 
room  and  discovered  that  he  had  two  hours  to 
spend  before  he  could  go  to  see  Hunter,  and  really 
he  felt  too  unsettled  to  start  out  and  inspect 
Bradminster.  So  he  wrote  as  cheerfully  as  he 
could  to  his  mother,  and  then  wandered  from  his 
room  into  the  long  study-passage.  From  there  he 
drifted  to  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  boys'  part 
of  the  house,  and  found  a  small  uncovered  fives- 
court  and  a  mutilated  ball  which  looked  as  if 
some  one  had  tried  (unsuccessfully)  to  play  golf 
with  it.  Carelessly  he  picked  it  up  and  threw  it 
against  the  far  wall,  and  a  minute  afterwards  his 
coat  was  lying  in  the  yard. 

This,  if  a  little  lonely,  was  at  any  rate  exercise, 
and  being  expert  in  inventing  games  he  had  soon 
matched  his  right  hand  against  his  left.  The 
sporting  papers  had  persuaded  a  gullible  public 
that  he  was  ambidextrous,  but  this  was  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  truth.  He  could  bowl,  as  he 
said,  equally  badly  with  either  hand,  and  he  could 
throw  a  long  distance  with  his  left  if  there  was  no 
hurry  about  the  ball  getting  to  the  wicket,  but  if 
he  had  wished  to  punch  a  man  straight  and  hard 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  fist  he  would  have 
used. 

Still,  with  a  little  manoeuvring,  left  hand  against 
right  was  not  a  bad  game,  and  he  soon  discarded 
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his  waistcoat  and  became  very  hot.  Rally  followed 
rally,  and  at  the  end  of  an  especially  long  one  he 
proclaimed  "  Eight  all,  and  right-piece  to  serve." 
Then  a  shadow  fell  on  the  court  and  he  turned 
round  to  see  a  boy  watching  him.  For  a  few 
seconds  they  looked  straight  at  each  other,  and 
then  John  began  to  laugh. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  said,  "  you  must  think  me  mad." 

"  I  was  only  thinking  how  jolly  well  you  played 
fives,"  the  boy  answered  ;  "  you  hit  perfect 
snorters  with  your  left  hand." 

The  sincerity  of  the  boy  was  very  evident  ;  his 
extraordinarily  blue  eyes  glowed  with  admiration, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  moved  a  step  nearer  to  John. 

"  Are  you  a  new  boy  ?  Have  you  just  come  ?  " 
the  latter  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  name's  Godolphin  ;  I  suppose  you 
are  a  prefect." 

Whereupon  John  laughed  so  much,  that 
Godolphin  really  did  begin  to  wonder  if  a  fellow 
could  play  fives  like  that  and  be  cracked  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Look  here,"  John  said  at  last,  "  I  like  the 
look  of  you,  but  you  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick.  I'm  your  house-tutor,  new  as 
you  are,  and  if  you  go  about  telling  everybody 
that  you  mistook  me  for  a  boy  you'll  have  a  good 
score  to  start  with." 

"I'm  most  awfully  sorry,  you  looked  so  awfully 
unlike — M 
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4<  A  master,"  John  added,  <c  and  I'm  not  alto- 
gether one  for  another  hour  or  so.  But,  all  the 
same,  I'm  nearly  twenty-four." 

"  My  whiskers  !  "  Godolphln  exclaimed,  and  he 
looked  thoughtfully  at  his  companion. 

"  You  are  wondering  if  I  am  trying  to  fool 
you,"  John  said. 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  he  answered  at  once. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  you've  met  enough  boys  to 
know  that  the  last  thing  any  fellow  would  do, 
who  thinks  himself  a  swell,  is  to  play  any  game  in 
braces,"  John  said. 

"  Braces  are  about  the  limit,"  Godolphin  ad- 
mitted. 

"  Look  at  mine,"  John  went  on,  and  thrust  his 
thumbs  into  them. 

Godolphin  did  as  he  was  told,  and  smiled.  He 
was  fourteen  years  old,  more  delighted  with  as 
much  as  he  had  seen  of  the  world  than  with  him- 
self, tall  for  his  age,  and  pleasant  to  look  at. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  on  playing  fives,"  he  said. 

"  I  think  not,"  John  replied,  "  but  you  can 
come  to  my  room  if  you  like  ;  you  can't  have 
very  much  to  do." 

"  Could  you  show  me  my  study  and  tell  me 
who  Miss  Mellersh  is  ?  Is  she  the  matron  ? " 
Godolphin  asked  as  John  put  on  his  clothes. 

"  Miss  Mellersh  is  Mr.  Russell's  sister-in-law, 
and  if  I  can't  find  your  study  she  can.  Have  you 
seen  her  ? " 
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"  No,  she  was  engaged,  but  she's  going  to  see 
me  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Then  we  can  leave  your  study  until  she  turns 
up,"  John  returned,  and  led  the  way  to  his  room. 
There  he  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Greening,  the 
headmaster  of  The  Gables,  Broadstairs.  And  as 
he  read  it  Godolphin  decided  that  he  was  an  ass  to 
have  mistaken  John  for  a  boy. 

"  Dear  Scott,"  Mr.  Greening  wrote,  "  I  have 
just  heard  that  Fowler  is  going  to  Russell's  this 
term,  as  an  unexpected  vacancy  has  occurred. 
Another  year  here  would  not  have  done  him  any 
harm,  but  now  I  can  trust  you  to  look  after  him 
and  set  him  going.  I  know  you  are  not  exactly 
prepossessed  in  his  favour  ;  still,  I  fancy  that  there 
must  be  some  good  in  him  if  one  only  digs  deep 
enough,  and  one  must  always  remember  his 
bringing-up.  I  am  really  anxious  about  him,  and 
shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  do  what  you  can 
for  him. — Yours  in  furious  haste,  G.  G.  G." 

"  The  little  beast,"  John  exclaimed  as  he  threw 
the  letter  on  the  table,  and  then  saw  Godolphin 
looking  at  him.  But  for  the  moment  he  could 
think  of  nobody  except  Fowler,  and  then  the  con- 
trast between  the  boy  whom  he  had  been  asked 
to  look  after  and  the  one  standing  in  his  room 
struck  him.  The  one,  as  far  as  he  knew,  was  all 
wrong,  and  the  other,  at  any  rate,  looked  all  right. 

"  I  say,"  Godolphin  began  when  John  had 
lighted  his  pipe,  "  may  I  ask  you  something  ?  " 
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"  Anything  you  like,  but  it  will  be  odds  against 
the  answer  being  right.    Fire  away  and  sit  down." 

But  Godolphin  walked  across  the  room  and 
stood  close  to  John. 

"  Is  your  name  1  Scott 9  ?  "  he  asked.  u  There's 
Scott 9  on  that  label/'  he  added,  and  pointed  to  a 
cricket-bag. 

"  That's  easy  ;  yes,  it  is,"  was  the  answer. 

"  John  Scott  ? " 

"  Another  easy  one  ;  yes,"  John  replied. 

"  But  are  you  the  John  Scott  ?  "  Godolphin  con- 
tinued, and  as  he  stood  looking  down  at  his  house- 
tutor,  one  would  have  thought  from  his  eager  face 
that  supreme  issues  depended  upon  the  answer  to 
this  last  question. 

<c  I'm  not  the  anybody,"  John  replied,  u  but 
I'm  the  fellow  who  used  to  play  cricket  for  Cam- 
bridge." 

"  My  stars  !  "  Godolphin  exclaimed,  "  what  a 
bit  of  luck." 

"  Doesn't  that  remain  to  be  seen  ? "  John 
replied,  and  tried  not  to  appear  amused. 

But  Godolphin  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  a  certainty,"  he  said  ;  "  I've  got  a  photo 
of  you  and  have  kept  your  first-class  average  for 
the  last  four  years.  I  say,  when  you  were  given 
out  l.b.w.  in  your  last  'Varsity  match,  were  you 
out?    I  always  swore  you  weren't." 

"  Then  you  swore  wrong.    I  was  plumb  out." 

"  But  you  hit  it  ?  " 
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"  No  ;  the  papers  made  a  bad  shot,  and  I  made 
a  worse." 

Godolphin  thought  over  this  for  a  minute,  and 
decided  not  to  dispute  John's  and  the  umpire's 
decision  any  more. 

"  I'm  awfully  keen  on  cricket,"  he  said. 

"  I  guessed  that,"  he  returned,  and  then  re- 
membering Dr.  Pollard  he  added,  u  and  I  hope 
keen  on  everything." 

"  As  mustard,"  Godolphin  assured  him  ;  "  and 
you'll  be  decent  to  me,  won't  you  ? " 

"  If  you  will  promise  not  to  mistake  me  for  a 
boy,"  John  said. 

"  I  shan't  tell  anybody  about  that  ;  it  was  a 
rotten  thing  to  do,"  Godolphin  replied,  and  at 
that  moment  he  heard  his  name  being  called  in 
the  passage. 

"  That's  Miss  Mellersh  ;  you'd  better  hook  it 
quick,"  John  said. 

But  Godolphin  rose  reluctantly  from  the  chair 
into  which  he  had  subsided  when  John  Scott  had 
proved  to  be  the  John  Scott. 

u  Thanks  most  awfully,"  he  stuttered. 

"  That's  all  right,"  John  said  hastily  ;  "  if  I  can 
ever  be  of  any  use  to  you  come  and  tell  me,  and 
I'll  do  my  best." 

u  Godolphin,  Godolphin,  Godolphin,"  sounded 
loudly  in  the  passage,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
owner  of  that  name  opened  the  door  than  he  met 
Miss  Mellersh  and  a  very  different  atmosphere. 
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"  How  do  you  do  ? "  Miss  Mellersh  said, 
"when  you  have  been  a  little  longer  at  Brad- 
minster  you  will  know  that  the  habit  of  keeping 
busy  people  waiting  is  not  encouraged." 

"  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Scott,"  Godolphin  said. 

u  That  is  no  excuse  ;  I  will  show  you  to  your 
study,  and  at  five  tea  will  be  served  in  the  hall.  I 
hope  your  father  and  mother  are  quite  well  ? " 

Godolphin  followed  slowly,  but,  as  he  did  not 
answer,  Miss  Mellersh  turned  round  and  faced 
him  when  she  reached  the  door  of  the  study. 
Fresh  from  a  stormy  interview  with  the  cook,  both 
her  memory  and  her  temper  were  disorganised, 
and  the  fact  that  this  boy  had  been  in  John's 
room  prejudiced  her  against  him. 

c€  I  asked  after  your  people,"  she  said. 

"  My  father  and  mother  are  both  dead," 
Godolphin  replied  ;  "  I  live  with  my  uncle." 

"  Of  course,  how  absurd  of  me,"  Miss  Mellersh 

said,  but  to  her  credit,  be  it  added  that  as  she 

introduced  Godolphin  to  his  study  she  felt  a  little 

ashamed  of  herself. 

•  ••••• 

No  sooner  had  John  entered  Mr.  Hunter's 
sitting-room  than  he  wished  he  had  not  come. 
At  sight  he  had  disliked  the  man,  but  when  he 
saw  him  surrounded  by  Oriental  pots  and  fans 
he  felt  inclined  to  smash  them.  The  room  stood 
for  most  of  the  things  which  John  hated  ;  it  was 
effete,  stuffy,  and  horribly  pretentious. 
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"  I've  done  all  this  as  an  antidote  to 
Sanderson.  His  room  is  furnished  like  a  cell," 
Hunter  said  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  was 
lying. 

"  Oh,"  John  replied,  and  thought  that  he  would 
like  to  meet  Sanderson. 

"  Rather  pretty,  don't  you  think  ? "  Hunter 
continued. 

"  I  expect  my  taste  is  the  same  as  Sanderson's, 
but  I  dare  say  I'd  get  used  to  it  in  time,"  John 
answered,  and  looked  for  a  chair  which  would 
bear  his  weight. 

"  Here,"  Hunter  went  on,  "  I  forget  that  I 
am  condemned  to  teach  mathematics  to  a  lot  of 
porpoise-headed  boys.  I  have  been  in  this  cele- 
brated school  for  three  years,  and  I've  only  seen 
two  boys  fit  to  learn  anything  except  the  alphabet. 
It's  a  blighted  life." 

He  stretched  his  hand  over  his  head  and  rang 
a  bell. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  it  up,  then  ? "  John 
asked. 

"  I  thought  you  would  ask  that,"  Hunter 
replied. 

"  Why  ? "  John  said. 

"  You  are  a  type,"  Hunter  told  him,  "  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you — like  Sanderson — are  an 
enthusiast  about  your  job.  I  used  to  have  that 
complaint,  but  a  term  at  Russell's  cured  it  at  once 
and  for  ever." 
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"  I  shouldn't  think  you  ever  had  it  badly,"  John 
retorted,  and  while  a  servant  was  bringing  in  the 
tea  Hunter  amused  himself  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  beauties  of  his  room,  and  by  watching  the 
disgusted  face  of  his  guest. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  this 
sort  of  thing,"  John  said. 

"  You'll  come  to  it  in  time.  The  only  way  of 
living  in  Bradminster  is  to  forget  that  you  are 
there.  Otherwise,  you  get  swallowed  up  by  bats 
and  balls  and  blatant  'shop,' "  Hunter  told  him. 

"What  do  you  want  to  tell  me  about 
Russell's  ? "  John  asked  abruptly. 

"Let  us  have  some  tea  first,  then  I  may  feel 
strong  enough  to  talk  about  it,"  Hunter  replied. 

"  I've  got  to  go  back  there  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  John  told  him,  M  and  if  I'm  strong  enough 
to  hear  it,  I  should  think  you  might  be  to  tell 
me.    I  don't  imagine  it  is  going  to  be  pleasant." 

"  It's  the  sort  of  place  which  saps  your  vitals, 
and  the  one  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is  that  not 
a  boy  in  the  house  cares  anything  about  games. 
And  then  Miss  Mellersh  !  "  Hunter  stretched  out 
his  hands,  laughed  discordantly,  and  looked  at 
John. 

"  You  can  leave  out  Miss  Mellersh,"  the  latter 
said  ;  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  her." 

11  My  dear  fellow,  that's  the  one  thing  no  one 
can  do  to  Miss  Mellersh.  You  might  kill  her 
— if  you  were  a  criminal, — or  eat  her — if  you 
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happened  to  be  a  cannibal, — but  you  can't  leave 
her  out." 

"  That's  all  wasted  on  me,"  John  replied. 

"  You  have  simply  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
do  nothing,  and  if  you  begin  like  that  you  may 
last  a  term,"  Hunter  went  on.  "  Russell  thinks 
every  one  he  sees  is  the  best  fellow  alive,  and  the 
less  he  sees  of  you  the  more  he  will  like  you. 
That's  true  also  about  the  boys,  only  they  think 
all  masters  are  beasts,  but  the  less  they  see  of  you 
the  more  they  will  tolerate  you.  If  you  try  to 
do  anything  you  will  be  in  a  hornet's  nest  at 
once." 

"  I  do  mean  to  do  something,"  John  said 
solidly. 

"  Then  I  give  you  a  month  ;  by  that  time  you 
will  be  a  lunatic  in  full  bloom." 

"  Do  you  know  two  fellows  called  Norton  and 
Mansell  ? "  John  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  I  spent  most  of  last  term 
in  avoiding  them,"  was  the  answer. 

"Why  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  nearly  the  worst  of  a 
thoroughly  bad  crew.  Mansell  in  his  way  is 
almost  a  genius ;  he  looks  as  innocent  as  a 
duckling,  and  in  my  opinion  he's  a  thorough 
young  scoundrel.    Miss  Mellersh  loves  him." 

"  And  did  you  put  up  with  all  of  it,  didn't  you 
try  to  stop  it  ?  "  John  asked. 

"  That's  very  virtuous,"  Hunter  replied,  "  but 
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when  you  get  into  it  you'll  see  why  no  one  has 
ever  tried  to  stop  it.  The  place  is  decayed,  every- 
thing's wrong,  there  is  nothing  to  catch  hold  of." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  shall  be  shortly  catching  hold  of 
Mansell,  and  the  sooner  the  better,"  John  said, 
and  wished  Hunter  good-bye. 


Chapter  IV, 


A  FREE  KICK. 

T50YS  streamed  into  Russell's  during  that 
evening.  Big  boys  and  small  boys,  boys 
who  swaggered  through  John's  room  with  the 
barest  greeting,  and  squeaklings  who  had  not 
yet  learned  to  regard  their  house-tutor  as  a  man 
of  no  importance. 

u  If,"  Mr.  Russell  had  said  to  John,  "  you  shut 
the  ordinary  door  into  the  house,  every  boy  will 
have  to  go  through  your  room,  and  then  you  will 
get  to  know  them." 

So  John  shut  the  door  at  eight  o'clock,  but  the 
only  boy  who  really  stopped  to  speak  to  him  was 
Fowler,  who  wished  to  explain  why  he  was  two 
hours  later  than  he  ought  to  have  been.  The 
explanation,  however,  was  so  infinitely  complicated 
that  John  gave  it  no  more  attention  than  it 
deserved. 

"  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  it,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  am  not  going  to  begin  by  making  a  row." 

u  There  isn't  really  anything  wrong,"  Fowler 
returned,  u  only  when  I  talk  about  trains  I  always 
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get  mixed.  You  see,  the  2.15  train  from  Pad- 
dington  didn't  stop  at  Bonchurch,  where  I'd  got  to 
change,  so — " 

u  It  stopped  there  yesterday,  because  I  came 
down  by  it,"  John  interrupted. 

Fowler  looked  at  him  from  the  corner  of  his 
shifty  eyes,  and  wished  he  had  not  said  so  much. 
Then  he  had  an  idea. 

"  It's  one  of  those  trains  with  an  asterisk  against 
it.  I  expect  it  stops  on  Wednesdays  but  not  on 
Thursdays,"  he  said. 

"I  don't,"  John  told  him. 

"  You  never  give  me  a  chance,"  Fowler  whined. 

"You  never  give  yourself  one,  and  now  that 
you  are  here  you  had  better  buck  up  and  try 
to  go  straight." 

u  I  always  have  tried  to  go  straight,"  Fowler 
declared. 

"  Look  here,  Sandy,  you  know  you  haven't. 
You've  been  a  downright  slacker,  but  there's  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn't  be  something  different 
at  this  place,"  John  said. 

"  It's  precious  hard  not  to  be  given  a  chance. 
If  I'd  known  you  were  going  to  be  here  I  would 
have  gone  to  some  other  house  ;  you  were  always 
down  on  me.  I  never  have  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing right,  you — " 

"  Oh,  shut  up,"  John  told  him,  "  that's  all  over, 
and  we  begin  again.  And  now  bolt  before  you 
begin  to  cry." 
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"  It's  beastly  unfair,"  Fowler  whimpered,  and 
slunk  out  of  the  room  as  another  boy  appeared. 

The  special  train  from  London  was  due  to 
reach  Bradminster  at  8.45,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
Miss  Mellersh  stood  on  duty  at  the  top  of  the 
study-passage. 

"  I  like  to  see  and  shake  hands  with  all  of  the 
dear  boys  at  once,"  was  the  reason  she  gave  for 
taking  up  this  position.  But  had  she  been  in  the 
cab  with  Rushworth,  Baddeley,  and  Mansell  as 
they  drove  up  from  Bradminster  station,  her  desire 
to  shake  hands  with  them  either  at  once  or  at  any 
other  time  might  have  been  quenched. 

"  In  five  minutes,"  Rushworth  said  as  he  lolled 
back  in  the  cab  and  smoked  a  cigarette,  "  we  shall 
be  back  in  that  stuffy  passage,  and  shaking  hands 
with  Venus." 

"  Let's  go  for  a  drive  round  the  town  first,  I'll 
tell  the  cabby,"  Baddeley  answered. 

"  You  do  that,  Rod  ;  he  ought  to  do  something 
for  the  privilege  of  our  distinguished  company," 
Rushworth  said. 

Apparently  Mansell  was  prepared  to  do  a  lot 
for  so  great  a  distinction. 

"  I'll  tell  you  fellows  a  wheeze  I've  thought 
of,"  he  said,  after  he  had  persuaded  the  cabman 
to  go  two  or  three  miles  out  of  his  way.  u  I 
think  I'll  kiss  Venus.   What  do  you  bet  I  won't  ? " 

"  I'll  bet  you  half-a-crown,  and  be  glad  to  lose 
it,"  Rushworth  replied. 
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"  Not  good  enough,  unless  Baddy  bets  another," 
Mansell  said. 

"  Oh,  give  her  a  chance,"  Baddeley  replied. 

"  You  are  a  stingy  brute,"  Mansell  told  him. 

"  I  believe  he's  jealous  because  Venus  does  not 
love  him  as  she  loves  us,"  Rushworth  said. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  the  game  to  rot  a  woman, 
if  you  want  to  know  what  I  think,"  Baddeley 
declared. 

c<  I  don't  care  what  you  think  as  long  as  you 
don't  talk  rot,"  Rushworth  said. 

"  Baddy's  going  to  get  his  saintship  this  term, 
aren't  you,  Baddy  ? "  Mansell  asked. 

"  And  I'll  begin  by  punching  your  head,"  was 
the  answer.  But  Mansell  was  not  frightened,  for 
he  had  heard  that  threat  many  times  and  had 
never  felt  it  executed. 

"For  a  bob  I'll  kiss  the  hand  of  Venus,"  he 
continued. 

"You're  a  most  glorious  bounder,  Rod," 
Baddeley  told  him. 

"  Bounder  be  blowed  !  "  Mansell  replied,  M  she'd 
like  it,  accept  it  as  a  compliment,  and  call  me  her 
dear  boy.  You  can  do  anything  if  only  you  do 
it  in  the  right  way." 

"  Then  you'd  better  do  nothing,"  Baddeley 
said. 

"  I  wonder  what  our  new  Mug  will  be  like, 
not  that  it  matters  much,"  Rushworth  remarked. 
u  Poor  beast,  I  wouldn't  be  our  Mug  for  some- 
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thing  !  But  I  hope  he'll  give  more  sport  than 
that  ass  Hunter.  You  can't  rag  a  fellow  properly 
if  he's  made  of  jelly,"  Mansell  said. 

"  Hunter  wasn't  so  bad,  he  never  interfered 
with  us,"  Rush  worth  declared. 

"  He  was  too  much  like  milk  and  water  for  my 
taste,"  Mansell  said  ;  "  I  want  a  fellow  who  is  really 
worth  ragging.  And  then  won't  we  give  him  a 
time  ! " 

At  last  they  reached  the  house,  and  seizing 
their  bags,  Rushworth  and  Mansell  jumped 
quickly  out  of  the  cab  and  left  Baddeley  to  pay 
the  cabman.  They  were  indeed  so  anxious  to 
escape  from  Baddeley  that — when  they  passed 
through  John's  room — they  forgot  either  to  take 
off  their  hats  or  to  speak  to  him.  They  just 
rushed  through,  laughing  as  they  went,  and  John, 
who  had  already  been  given  some  cause  to  wonder 
at  the  manners  of  the  boys  at  Russell's,  was  too 
astonished  to  call  them  back. 

"  Now  for  Venus,"  Mansell  said  as  he  hurried 
to  the  study-passage,  and  the  next  moment  he 
added,  "  Why,  I'm  blowed  if  she  hasn't  done  a 
bolt." 

"  We've  been  about  half  an  hour  driving  round 
that  mouldy  town  just  to  please  Baddy,"  Rush- 
worth  remarked. 

"  I'm  going  to  hunt  for  her  at  once,  I'm  not 
going  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  Venus," 
Mansell  said. 
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And  after  he  had  told  a  small  boy  to  take  his 
bag  he  went  straight  to  Miss  Mellersh's  sitting- 
room. 

"  Rushworth,  Baddeley,  and  I  are  late  ;  we 
had  a  shocking,  creaky  old  cab,  and  the  horse 
was  worse,"  he  said  as  soon  as  he  had  shaken 
hands. 

"  It  is  very  nice  to  see  you  again,  Roddy  ;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  ask  if  you  are  well,,,  Miss  Mellersh 
returned,  and  gazed  admiringly  at  him. 

"  I'm  very  well,  and  my  father  and  mother 
wished  to  be  remembered  to  you.  I  should  never 
have  been  forgiven  if  I  had  not  delivered  that 
message,' '  he  told  her. 

"  And  how  is  your  dear  mother  ? "  she  asked. 

"  As  right  as  rain,  getting  younger  every  year 
like  another  lady  I  know,"  he  said,  and  bowed  as 
he  said  it.  He  knew  that  she  would  approve  of 
that  bow,  but  he  also  knew  that  ninety-nine  boys 
out  of  a  hundred  would  want  to  kick  him  for 
making  it.  Still  the  ninety  and  nine  were  absent, 
while  Miss  Mellersh  was  not  only  present  but  had 
— in  his  opinion — to  be  flattered  with  wholesale 
fulsomeness.  That  he  did  not  altogether  enjoy 
the  process  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  com- 
pletely through  with  it. 

But  after  a  brief  interchange  of  compliments 
a  knock  sounded  on  the  door,  and  Mansell 
jumped  up. 

"  Just  as  we  were  having  such  a  nice  little 
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talk/*  Miss  Mellersh  said,  but  when  she  saw 
Rushworth  entering  the  room  she  smiled  again. 

"  And  where  is  Baddeley  ? "  she  asked. 

"  I  rather  fancy  he  has  been  seized  upon  by  our 
new  Mug.  He's  sort  of  in  pawn  for  Rod  and  me. 
You  see,  we  were  half  an  hour  later  than  we  ought 
to  have  been,  because  we  got  hold  of  a  young 
horse  and  the  brute  ran  away  with  us,  cab  and  all. 
Bang  into  Brad —  " 

But  at  that  moment  Rushworth  received  a 
sharp  kick  from  Mansell,  and  with  a  promptitude 
which  no  unpractised  tongue  could  have  shown, 
he  continued,  "  Just  a  yarn  of  mine,  Miss  Mellersh  ; 
whenever  I  see  a  very  old  friend  I  always  feel  so 
pleased  that  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  you  do,  if  you  call  Miss 
Mellersh  a  very  old  anything,"  Mansell  said. 

u  Miss  Mellersh  understands  me,"  Rushworth 
declared. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  but  what  is  happening  to 
Baddeley  ?  I  hope  Mr.  Scott  understands  that 
on  the  first  night  of  the  term  a  certain  license  is 
allowed." 

"Is  the  new  Mug's  name  4 Scott'?"  Mansell 

asked. 

"  It  is,  but  you  oughtn't  to  call  a  master  a  mug, 
not,  at  any  rate,  to  me,"  Miss  Mellersh  replied. 

"  It's  a  tradition,  besides  our  tutors  generally 
are  mugs,"  Rushworth  said. 

"  And  you  know  you  don't  really  mind,  because 
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you  are  really  one  of  us,"  Mansell  added,  and 
Rushworth  nearly  choked. 

Both  of  them  knew  that  a  struggle  was  per- 
petually going  on  between  Miss  Mellersh  and  the 
Mug  of  the  moment,  and  it  suited  them  better  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  permanent  official  than  on 
that  of  their  house-tutor.  In  fact,  to  be  at  logger- 
heads with  the  Mug  was  a  sure  way  to  Miss 
Mellersh's  favour. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Scott  ?  " 
Rushworth  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  shan't  tell  you,"  she  answered. 

"  But  your  opinion  is  so  important,  it  is  always 
right,"  Mansell  said,  and  was  accused  afterwards 
by  Rushworth  of  "  laying  it  on  too  thick." 

"  I  express  no  opinion,"  Miss  Mellersh  de- 
clared, but  her  face  expressed  one. 

"Then  you  don't  like  him,"  Rushworth  continued. 

u  And  if  you  don't  like  him  we  shan't,"  Mansell 
added. 

"  I  wish  to  be  fair  to  everybody,"  Miss 
Mellersh  said. 

"  We  shall  soon  teach  him  to  be  fair  to  you," 
Rushworth  told  her ;  and  then  Mansell  remembered 
to  enquire  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  perfectly  true  that 
Baddeley — to  his  great  astonishment — was  sitting 
in  John  Scott's  room.  Rushworth  and  Mansell 
need  not  have  troubled  to  escape  from  him,  for 
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he  had  not  hurried  to  follow  them.  Instead  he 
offered  the  cabman  two  shillings,  which  was  all  the 
silver  he  had,  and  received  in  return  an  adulterated 
flow  of  abuse. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  must  go  into  the  house 
and  get  some  change." 

"  And  mind,  I  knows  your  name,"  the  cabman 
told  him. 

John  provided  the  change,  and  when  Baddeley 
appeared  again  he  was  asked  to  sit  down. 

"  I  expect  Miss  Mellersh  will  be  waiting,  I 
think  Pd  better  go  and  speak  to  her,"  he 
answered. 

"  Miss  Mellersh  went  away  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago  ;  the  special  seems  to  have  run  in  two 
parts,"  John  said,  and  laughed. 

That  laugh,  as  Baddeley  explained  afterwards, 
settled  him.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  sat  down 
to  interview  the  new  Mug,  and  the  longer  he 
stayed  there  the  more  he  liked  him.  At  last  he 
went  away  in  a  very  confused  state  of  mind,  for 
the  Mug — whoever  he  might  be — was  his  natural 
enemy,  a  man  to  be  ragged  and  driven  from  his 
post,  and  at  the  very  start  of  the  term  he  had 
been  talking  to  him  in  the  friendliest  way. 

"  There  is  going  to  be  trouble  with  the  new 
Mug,"  he  said  when  he  met  Mansell  in  the  study- 
passage. 

"  All  the  better,  we'll  soon  knock  the  stuffing 
out  of  him,"  the  latter  answered. 
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"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  and  you  owe  me 
two  bob,"  Baddeley  returned,  and  seized  him  by 
the  arm. 

"  I'll  pay  as  soon  as  we  are  in  your  study. 
Don't  make  an  ass  of  yourself  before  a  lot  of 
squeaklings,"  Mansell  told  him. 

"  Has  the  new  Mug  been  kicking  up  a  row 
about  our  being  late  ? "  he  continued,  as  soon  as 
he  had  handed  over  two  shillings. 

"  He's  forgiven  me,  but  he's  going  to  lick  you 
because  you  are  so  young,"  Baddeley  replied. 

"  You  aren't  going  to  frighten  me  with  your 
lies,  Baddy,"  Mansell  returned. 

"  Anyway  the  new  Mug  is  going  to  cause 
trouble,  and  he's  a  jolly  good  sort  into  the 
bargain,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Blithering  bunkum,"  Mansell  said,  "  I'm  off 
to  have  a  look  at  the  blighter  in  his  cage."  No 
house-tutor  had  yet  been  a  nuisance  to  him,  and 
curiosity  rather  than  fear  made  him  swagger  into 
John's  room. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  to  apologise  for  not 
speaking  to  you  when  I  came  through.  I  was  in 
an  awful  hurry." 

John  was  standing  by  the  mantel-piece,  and 
stared  solidly  at  Mansell  before  he  spoke.  "  So 
it  seemed,"  he  said,  and  did  not  ask  him  to  sit  down. 

It  was  a  reception  to  which  Mansell  was  not 
used,  and  he  at  once  began  to  feel  both  uncomfort- 
able and  angry     In  Russell's,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
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accustomed  to  be  thanked  for  any  apologies  he 
deigned  to  make,  and  to  stand  up  while  the 
House  -  Mug  stared  at  him  was  a  monstrous 
absurdity. 

"  If,"  he  said,  "  you  don't  know  how  to  receive 
an  apology  I  am  sorry  that  I  made  it." 

"  I  am  glad  you  said  that,"  John  replied,  and 
put  himself  between  the  door  and  his  visitor. 

"You  are  easily  pleased,"  the  latter  said,  but 
although  he  was  no  coward  he  did  not  altogether 
like  the  look  of  things. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  John  asked. 

"  Don't  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  asked  you  what  your  name  is,"  John 
repeated. 

"Supposing  I  have  forgotten  it,"  Mansell 
replied,  with  all  the  insolence  of  which  he  was 
capable. 

u  In  that  case  I'll  give  you  two  minutes  to 
remember  it." 

"  After  which,  what  will  happen?  " 

u  Shortly  afterwards  you  will  remember  it." 
John  told  him. 

"  I  think  you  know  it  already,"  Mansell 
returned. 

"  I  never  said  I  didn't,  but  you  are  also  going 
to  tell  me." 

"  Am  I  ? "  Mansell  said,  and  putting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  he  strolled  to  the  window  and 
began  to  whistle. 
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Never  in  his  life  had  John  met  such  cool  in- 
solence as  this,  and  it  pleased  him  to  think  that 
he  had  encountered  it  so  quickly.  When  he  had 
left  Cliborough,  a  boy  who  oiled  his  hair  would 
have  been  thought  an  abomination,  and  coloured 
socks  had  been  rather  the  mark  of  the  freak  than 
of  the  blood.  But  obviously  Mansell  was  by  way 
of  being  a  blood,  and  his  hair  had  been  oiled  and 
brushed  back  until  it  shone.  The  difference  be- 
tween Baddeley,  with  his  good-natured  face  and 
red  hair;  and  this  dark,  handsome,  sleek  boy  was 
almost  ridiculous.  What  on  earth  they  could  find 
in  common  John  could  not  imagine.  The  one 
might  be  incorrigibly  lazy  and  slack,  but  the  other 
was  a  type  of  which  he  knew  nothing  at  all. 

"  Now,  tell  me  your  name,"  he  said,  and 
Mansell  turned  round  and  faced  him. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  he  asked,  "  that  it  is  about 
time  we  ended  this  farce  ?  " 

"  There  is  just  one  way  to  end  whatever  it  is," 
John  replied. 

"  And  that  is  by  letting  me  go  to  bed.  Good- 
night," Mansell  said,  but  as  he  walked  across 
the  room  he  found  an  obstacle  in  his  way. 

"  Out  with  it,"  John  told  him,  "  at  once,  or  I 
shall  hurt  you." 

"  To  prevent  a  vulgar  brawl,  my  name  is 
Mansell— M  ANSEL  L." 

"  Thank  you,  you  can  go  now,"  John  said,  but 
as  Mansell  was  going  through  the  door  he  received 
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a  kick  from  the  side  of  John's  foot  which  sent  him 
sprawling  into  the  passage. 

"  I  expect  I  oughtn't  to  have  done  that,"  John 
said  to  himself  as  he  sat  down  and  lit  his  pipe,  "  but 
I'm  bio  wed  if  I  could  help  it." 

When,  however,  he  went  to  bed  he  discovered 
that  the  battle  which  had  been  begun  downstairs 
had  already  been  carried  a  stage  further. 


Chapter  V. 


MANSELL  MILITANT. 

t^OR  five  years  Russell's  had  been  gradually 
getting  slacker  and  slacker,  until  when  John 
went  to  it  the  house  as  regards  athletics,  at 
least,  was  a  byword  in  Bradminster.  Russell's 
boasted  openly  that  they  never  trained  for  any 
games,  that  to  be  put  to  inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  a  mouldy  "  footer  "  cup  was  not  nearly 
good  enough,  and  that  without  bothering  them- 
selves they  had  a  better  time  than  the  fellows  in 
any  other  house. 

They  prided  themselves,  in  fact,  on  their  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  and  squeaklings  coming  to  the  house 
soon  found  that  keenness  on  games,  or  indeed  on 
anything,  was  considered  to  be  bad  form.  If  a 
boy  managed  to  win  some  prize  without  taking 
any  trouble  he  was  forgiven,  but  if  any  one  really 
set  to  work  to  gain  a  distinction  of  any  sort  he 
was  greeted  with  sneers  and  sniffs. 

When  Mansell  had  gone  to  Russell's  he  was 
healthy  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  what- 
ever nonsense  there  was  in  him  would  soon  have 
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disappeared  in  any  normal  house.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  him,  he  was  at  that  time  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  his  surroundings.  If  keenness 
was  not  the  "  right  thing,"  he  was  ready  enough 
not  to  be  keen,  and  if  he  was  not  to  play  games 
for  all  he  was  worth,  he  preferred  to  give  up 
playing  them  altogether. 

With  a  quickness  which  was  natural  to  him  he 
caught  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Russell's,  and  now 
that  he  had  been  there  for  three  years  he  was — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  seventeen — able 
to  do  very  much  what  he  liked  with  everybody  in 
the  house.  Squeaklings  felt  that  he  could  be  "  a 
real  nailer 99  at  either  footer  or  cricket  if  he  cared 
to  take  the  trouble,  and  boys  as  old  or  older  than 
he  was  smiled  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  hum- 
bugged both  Mr.  Russell  and  Miss  Mellersh. 
Besides,  for  the  last  year,  he  had  been  the  leader 
in  ragging  the  Mugs,  and  his  leadership  had  been 
so  successful  that  he  had  got  rid  of  two  house- 
tutors  in  three  terms.  No  wonder  that  his  first 
encounter  with  John  made  him  hurry  to  the 
dormitories  in  no  very  peaceful  frame  of  mind. 

There  were  three  dormitories  in  Russell's — the 
Twenty  where  the  seniors  slept,  the  Eighteen 
which  contained  boys  who  were  neither  fags  nor 
bloods,  and  the  Thirteen  which  was  the  refuge  of 
the  squeaklings. 

A  door  from  Mr.  Russell's  side  of  the  house 
led  into  the  Eighteen,  but,  with  his  unstinted  con- 
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fidence  in  his  boys,  Mr.  Russell  very  seldom  opened 
it.  The  Twenty  were  permitted  to  look  after 
themselves  entirely,  and  John's  bedroom  being  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Thirteen  he  was  supposed  to 
prevent  them  from  rioting.  It  was  also  one  of 
John's  duties  to  turn  out  the  lights  in  the  Eighteen, 
but  Mr.  Hunter  having  performed  this  duty  once 
— and  suffered  in  consequence — had  never  done  it 
again. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  term,  however,  Mr. 
Russell  believed  even  less  than  usual  in  his  boys 
being  bothered  by  masters,  and  no  sooner  had 
Mansell  put  some  things  into  the  Twenty — where 
he  slept — than  he  went  straight  up  to  the  Thirteen 
which  was  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

He  was  so  anxious  at  that  moment  to  get  level 
with  the  new  Mug  that  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  any 
one  to  come  with  him.  He  had  thought  of  a 
plan,  and  he  intended  to  carry  it  out  without  any 
delay. 

The  Thirteen  were  in  bed,  and  the  lights  had 
been  put  out  before  he  arrived,  but  he  had  some 
matches  in  his  pocket,  and  also  remembered  where 
the  gas  was. 

"  All  the  new  fellows  get  out  of  bed  at  once, 
and  be  jolly  quick  about  it,"  he  said. 

Shufflings  at  once  began  in  eight  cubicles,  but 
Fowler — after  a  few  seconds  of  desperate  fright — 
put  the  bed-clothes  over  his  head  and  decided  to 
remain  where  he  was. 
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u  Hurry  up ! "  Mansell  continued,  and  eight 
squeaklings  clad  in  nothing  except  pyjamas  ad- 
vanced towards  him ;  while  Brent,  who  had 
already  decided  that  as  he  was  the  oldest  fellow 
in  the  Thirteen  he  would  also  command  it,  poked 
his  head  round  the  curtain  of  his  cubicle  so  that  he 
could  see  the  fun.  But  even  Brent,  who  had  been 
in  Russell's  for  a  year  and  had  lost  his  capacity  for 
astonishment,  was  surprised  that  the  new  fellows 
should  not  be  left  alone  on  the  very  first  night  of 
the  term. 

"  Stand  in  a  row,"  Mansell  ordered  ;  "  put  your 
hands  to  your  sides,  and  look  straight  in  front  of 
you. 

For  a  minute  he  looked  hard  at  the  faces  of 
.his  victims,  and  decided  on  the  boys  whom  he 
wanted. 

"  Now,  beginning  with  you," — he  pointed  to  the 
top  boy  in  the  row, — "let  me  hear  your  names." 

"Summers,  Rayner,  Smith,  White,  Cleaver, 
Richmond,  Godolphin,  Jardine,"  were  the  answers, 
Rayner  stuttering  horribly,  and  Smith  cutting  off 
a  hyphen  to  save  time. 

"  All  of  you  can  go  back  to  bed,"  he  announced, 
and  as  the  squeaklings  turned  quickly  away  from 
him  he  added,  "except  Godolphin  and  Richmond." 
The  fortunate  six  dashed  back  to  their  cubicles, 
rejoicing  upon  their  escape,  while  Godolphin  and 
Richmond  looked  first  at  each  other  and  then  at 
Mansell. 
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"'"Come  with  me,"  the  latter  told  them  as  he 
turned  out  the  gas,  "  and  if  you  do  your  job  with- 
out any  fuss  you'll  be  in  bed  in  a  minute.  Besides 
fuss  is  dangerous." 

"  What's  his  game  now  ?  "  Brent  asked  Warner, 
as  soon  as  Mansell  had  disappeared. 

But  Warner  had  also  been  at  Russell's  for  a  year, 
and  had  given  up  speculating  about  Mansell. 

"  Get  out  of  my  cubicle  and  let  me  go  to  sleep  ; 
what  does  it  matter  as  long  as  he  leaves  us  alone  ?  " 
he  replied. 

a  He  looked  in  a  fair  old  bait,"  Brent  continued  ; 
"  I  think  I'll  creep  along  and  see  what  he's  up 
to. 

u  Silly  ass,  he'll  only  nail  you,"  Warner 
muttered. 

But  Brent  crept  down  the  dormitory,  and 
through  the  open  door  could  hear  what  was 
being  said. 

"  Do  you  understand  what  you  have  got  to 
do  ? "  Mansell  was  asking. 

"  Not  quite,"  Richmond  answered. 

"Then  just  listen  again  and  stop  your  teeth 
chattering.  Both  of  you  have  to  go  into  that 
room,  upset  the  jug  over  the  bed,  and  put  it 
bottom  upwards  on  the  pillow." 

"  Why  ?  "  Godolphin  asked. 

"  Chiefly,  my  young  friend,  because  I  tell  you 
to,"  Mansell  answered. 

"  Who  sleeps  there  ? "  Richmond  enquired. 
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li  The  new  Mug,  by  name  Scott,  and  he'll  have 
a  dampish  bed  to-night/'  Mansell  said,  and 
pushed  them  towards  the  door. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Scott's  room  ?  "  Godolphin  asked. 

"  You  little  idiot,  I've  already  told  you  so." 

a  But  do  you  want  me  to  douse  his  bed  with 
water  ? "  Godolphin  went  on. 

"  I  have  told  one  of  you  to  do  it ;  I  don't  care 
which  one,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  Now,  in 
you  go." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  do  it,  so  it's  no  use  for  me 
to  go  in.  You  can  lick  me  as  hard  as  you  like, 
but  I  won't  do  it.  I  like  Mr.  Scott,"  Godolphin 
answered,  and  he  was  really  so  terrified  that  he 
said  much  more  than  he  intended. 

But  just  as  Mansell  was  catching  hold  of  him, 
a  very  audible  "  By  Jove  "  came  from  the  dormi- 
tory, and  Brent,  having  for  the  moment  forgotten 
where  he  was,  wished  that  he  had  taken  Warner's 
advice. 

"  Who's  that  ? "  Mansell  asked  at  once. 

u  I'm  Brent,  I'm  looking  for — " 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  are  looking  for,  you've 
been  listening  and  can  do  this  job.  I'll  settle  with 
you  to-morrow,"  Mansell  added  to  Godolphin, 
and  sent  him  flying  back  to  the  dormitory. 

"  I  don't  think  I  want  to  do  it  either," 
Richmond  said. 

But  Mansell's  patience  being  exhausted,  he 
opened  the  door  of  John's  room  and  pushed  both 
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Brent  and  Richmond  through  it.  "  You  won't 
come  out  until  that  jug  is  empty,"  he  said,  and 
partly  closed  the  door. 

"  I'm  blowed  if  I  want  to  be  caught  in  here  ; 
where  is  the  rotten  jug  ? "  Brent  whispered. 

"  I  expect  it's  in  the  basin,"  Richmond  replied. 

"  But  where,  you  double-barrelled  idiot,  is  the 
basin  ;  I've  found  a  bath,"  Brent  continued,  as  he 
groped  round  the  room. 

u  I've  got  it ;  I'll  empty  it  out  of  the  window," 
Richmond  whispered. 

"  You'd  jolly  well  better  !  "  Mansell  poked  his 
head  into  the  room  and  said. 

"  Give  me  the  thing,"  Brent  told  Richmond. 
u  Oh,  snakes  alive,  I've  cut  my  finger  with  the 
spout  ;  I'm  all  bleeding.  Here  goes,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  they  might  have  given  the  new  Mug  a 
whole  jug  to  begin  with  ;  I'm  sure  I've  blooded 
the  bedclothes." 

He  stood  the  jug  upon  the  pillow,  and,  being 
an  artist  in  his  way,  he  put  a  hair-brush,  which  he 
had  found  while  wandering  round  the  room,  upon 
the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Now  we  can  go,"  he  said,  but  when  they 
opened  the  door  Mansell  had  disappeared. 

"  Who  is  that  chap,  and  where  is  he  ? " 
Richmond  asked. 

u  His  name  is  Mansell,  and  I  don't  care  where 
he  is  as  long  as  I'm  somewhere  else.  My  finger's 
bleeding  like  fun,  and  it's  a  bit  of  luck  that  my 
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pyjamas  are  red,"  he  replied  ;  and  as  he  passed 
Warner's  cubicle  he  went  in  to  see  him. 

"  I  got  bottled  all  right,"  he  said,  "  and  I've  cut 
my  finger,  and  there  will  be  no  end  of  sport  to- 
morrow.   There's  a  fellow  called  Godolphin — " 

c<  Oh,  hook  it,"  Warner  grunted,  u  this  is  about 
the  fiftieth  time  you've  been  in  here  and  I'm  sick 
of  you." 

"  Well,  don't  get  baity  ;  you  would  only  have 
been  sick  with  me  in  the  morning  if  I  hadn't  told 
you  now,  and  there's  time  to  go  to  sleep  when 
there's  nothing  else  to  do,"  Brent  replied,  and 
went  away  to  wrap  a  handkerchief  round  his 
finger. 

Such  a  year  of  constant  trouble  as  Brent  had 
spe  it  at  Bradminster  would  have  done  some- 
thing to  damp  the  spirits  of  most  boys,  but 
he  accepted  all  kinds  of  bad  fortune  as  if  they 
were  specially  reserved  for  him.  No  sooner  had 
he  finished  off  a  row  with  his  form-master  than — 
as  he  put  it — "  something  went  wrong  "  with  his 
French  or  his  mathematics.  He  was  known  to 
his  friends  as  The  Nibbler,  because  he  was  always 
chewing  something,  and  when  food  failed  him  he 
nibbled  the  edges  of  his  books.  This  last  habit 
had  caused  his  form-master  to  write  in  his  report, 
u  He  devours  the  classics  without  digesting  them," 
and  that  was  the  most  complimentary  thing  any 
of  the  masters — except  Mr.  Russell — had  found 
to  say  of  him.    Mr.  Russell,  however,  always  de- 
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6cribcd  him  as  "  a  most  good-natured  boy,"  which 
happened  to  be  true. 

Long  before  any  one  else  was  awake  in  the 
Thirteen,  Brent  was  sitting  up  in  bed  waiting  for 
something  to  do,  it  being  one  of  his  misfortunes 
that  he  was  as  ready  to  seek  for  trouble  early  in 
the  morning  as  he  was  late  at  night.  For  half  an 
hour  he  sat  and  nibbled  chocolate,  and  then  as  the 
bell  would  ring  in  twenty  minutes  he  got  up  and 
had  a  look  at  Warner.  That  sight  gave  him  no 
satisfaction,  for  Warner  asleep  was  even  uglier 
than  Warner  awake,  so  he  shuffled  on  until  he 
arrived  at  Godolphin's  cubicle.  There  he  stood 
for  a  minute,  and  then  sat  down  with  a  thump  on 
the  bed,  and  put  his  chin  upon  his  knees. 

"  Who,"  Godolphin  asked,  M  the  dickens  are 
you  ?    Is  it  time  to  get  up  ? " 

"  I'm  Brent ;  we  met  last  night  and,  having 
nothing  to  do,  I've  come  to  talk  about  it,"  was 
the  answer. 

Godolphin  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
looking  at  his  visitor,  he  saw  a  face  which  reminded 
him  of  a  very  brown  apple. 

14  Who  was  that  fellow  last  night? "  he  asked. 

"  His  name's  Mansell,  and  you'd  better  look 
out  to-day.  He's  not  exactly  a  cheerful  bird 
when  he's  baity,"  Brent  replied. 

"What  will  he  do?" 

"  You  never  know  what  he'll  do  ;  he's  as  full 
of  surprises  as  a  barrel-organ." 
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"  Why  a  barrel-organ  ? "  Godolphin  asked. 

"  Would  any  one  listen  to  a  barrel-organ  if 
they  knew  what  was  coming  next  ?  It  may 
rattle  out  either  a  hymn,  a  march,  or  some  love- 
sick business,  or  it  may  have  sort  of  internal 
spasms  ;  it's  because  you  don't  know  what's  com- 
ing next  that  you  stand  there  and  listen,"  Brent 
explained.  But  Godolphin,  who  liked  to  have 
things  put  clearly  before  him,  was  not  satisfied. 

"  I  don't  think  I  do  listen  to  barrel-organs,  but 
if  I  did  I  should  soon  know  what  was  coming  ; 
you've  only  got  to  follow  the  chap  into  the  next 
street,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  Mansell  isn't  like  a  barrel- 
organ  ;  whenever  I  say  anything  like  that  some  one 
always  jumps  up  and  squashes  me  flat.  I  have 
no  brains  ;  it's  a  great  pity,  but  I  was  born  without 
them,"  Brent  replied,  and  did  not  look  depressed 
by  nis  misfortune. 

"  I'll  bet  you  have  more  brains  than  I  have," 
Godolphin  assured  him. 

"  Don't  you  run  away  with  that  idea  ;  it  would 
never  do  for  any  beak  to  think  I  had  any  brains. 
Besides,  I  haven't,"  Brent  retorted. 

"  Please  tell  me  what  sort  of  fellow  Mansell 
really  is  ? "  Godolphin  asked. 

u  But  it's  no  use  telling  you  if  you  won't 
believe  me.  If  he  isn't  like  a  barrel-organ  I'm 
bothered  if  I  know  what  he  is  like,"  was  the 
answer. 
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"  Is  he  a  bully  ? "  Godolphin  enquired,  and 
Brent  laughed  quietly  before  he  replied. 

"  You  squeaklings  fresh  from  private  schools 
do  amuse  me,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  sort  of  brought 
up  on  stuff  which  is  as  dead  as  that  old  bird  whose 
name  I  forget.  In  this  place  we  don't  call  the 
biggest  beast  alive  a  bully." 

"  Why  not,  you  must  call  him  something  ?  " 

u  Well,  we  call  him  a  '  rotter/  or  '  the  limit/ 
sometimes  '  a  swine.'  " 

"  Then  is  Mansell  a  rotter  ? "  Godolphin 
asked. 

"  Not  if  you  do  what  he  wants,  and  he  can  be 
quite  decent  when  he  thinks  no  one  is  looking, 
but  he's  not  half  as  decent  as  he  was  when  I  first 
came.  He's  got  blighted  ;  every  one  does  in  this 
house,"  Brent  replied. 

The  prospect  did  not  seem  a  very  cheerful  one 
to  Godolphin,  nor  did  Brent  make  it  less  gloomy 
by  his  candid  answers  to  the  innumerable  questions 
put  to  him.  As  far  as  Godolphin  could  see, 
Mansell  was  going  to  rag  John  Scott  in  every 
possible  way,  and  unless  he  helped  he  would  have 
a  jolly  bad  time.  Mr.  Russell,  Brent  assured  him, 
did  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins.  u  We  call  him 
Grand-pa,"  said  Brent,  "  and  he's  a  decent  old 
thing  who  believes  everything  he's  told.  He  just 
wants  to  be  let  alone." 

The  conclusion  which  Godolphin  came  to  while 
he  dressed  was  that  Brent  probably  had  been 
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making  the  worst  of  everything,  and  when  he 
went  into  the  hall  for  breakfast  and  found  that  he 
was  placed  opposite  to  Richmond,  and  that  on  his 
left  John  Scott  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
his  spirits  went  up  with  a  bound. 

"  Are  you  going  to  sit  here  for  all  meals  ? "  he 
asked  John. 

"  At  breakfast  and  dinner,"  John  replied. 

c<  How  ripping !  I  want  to  ask  you  a  host  of 
things." 

"  You  had  better  eat  your  breakfast,  and  just 
come  to  my  room  after  you  have  finished.  I  want 
to  give  you  something." 

«  What  ? " 

"  Wait  and  see,"  John  answered,  and  turning  to 
Richmond  he  began  talking  to  him. 

It  was  evident  that  John  was  not  in  such  a  good 
temper  as  he  had  been  on  the  previous  afternoon, 
but  to  have  your  bed  soaked  was  enough  to  annoy 
any  one.  What,  however,  puzzled  Godolphin  was 
that  while  John  would  not  talk  to  him,  he  had 
plenty  to  say  to  Richmond. 

a  May  I  go  to  your  room  and  wait  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  he  got  up  from  the  table. 

"  If  you'll  not  upset  things  when  you're  there," 
John  answered,  and  Godolphin  felt  himself  blushing 
furiously,  while  Richmond  had  a  sudden  fit  of 
coughing. 

But  at  that  moment  Mr.  Russell  came  into  the 
room  and  shook  hands  with  the  boys  who  had  not 
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already  left  the  hall.  Any  one  more  friendly 
and  informal  could  not  be  imagined  ;  he  walked 
round  as  if  he  was  the  parent  of  a  huge 
and  united  family,  patting  some  boys  and  beam- 
ing on  all  of  them.  Everything  in  his  eyes 
was  obviously  for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  of 
worlds. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  ;  I  am  sure  you 
look  as  if  you  ought  to  be,"  he  said  to  Godolphin, 
and  the  latter  went  out  of  the  room  feeling  that  if 
his  house-tutor  was  ready  to  suspect  him  without 
reason,  his  house-master,  at  any  rate,  was  a  most 
awfully  "  decent  sort." 

And  then  as  he  was  walking  from  the  door  of 
the  hall  to  John's  room,  a  hand  fell  sharply  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Come  to  my  study  ;  Til  settle  with  you  at 
once,"  Mansell  said. 

"  Mr.  Scott  has  told  me  to  go  to  his  room  ;  Til 
come  directly  he  has  done  with  me,"  Godolphin 
replied. 

"  You'll  come  now,"  Mansell  told  him,  "  and 
unless  you  want  all  these  fellows  to  see  me  taking 
you  there  you'll  start  precious  quick.  Down 
there,  and  into  number  1 5  ;  it's  the  last  one  on  the 
right.    March  ! " 

"  It  will  soon  be  over,"  Brent  whispered  as 
Godolphin  passed  him  ;  "  we've  got  to  go  to  chapel 
in  half  an  hour." 

But,  having  watched  to  see  if  his  orders  had  been 
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obeyed,  Mansell  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  go  to  his 
study.  The  Mug  wanted  to  see  Godolphin,  and 
here  was  a  chance  to  keep  him  waiting.  Warner 
came  down  the  passage  shouting  "  Godolphin," 
but  Mansell  waylaid  him. 

"  Stop  that  row,  and  don't  go  back  to  wherever 
you  came  from,"  he  said. 

"  But  the  new  Mug — "  Warner  began. 

"  If  you  aren't  in  your  study  in  ten  seconds 
you'll  know  what  to  expect,"  Mansell  told  him. 

"  You  seem  to  be  busy  already,"  Baddeley 
strolled  up  and  said. 

"  If  some  one  didn't  look  after  these  squeaklings 
they  would  be  all  over  the  place.  I'm  having  a 
grand  game  with  the  Mug,"  Mansell  replied,  and 
told  him  what  the  game  was. 

"  Tripe,"  was  the  only  comment  Baddeley 
made. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  Godolphin 
fidgeted  about  in  Mansell's  study,  and  then  taking 
his  courage  in  his  hands,  he  went  into  the 
passage. 

"I  thought  I  told  you  to  stay  there  until  I 
came,"  Mansell  said  at  once. 

u  I  never  heard  you,"  Godolphin  replied. 

"  Well,  you  hear  me  now." 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Scott,"  Godolphin  said, 
and  walked  as  sturdily  as  he  could  towards 
Mansell. 

"  Who  is  this  squeakling,  and  who  the  blazes  is 
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Mr.  Scott  ? "  Norton,  who  was  standing  with 
Mansell,  asked.  And  as  Godolphin  looked  at  the 
two  of  them  he  infinitely  preferred  Mansell.  This 
other  fellow,  with  his  pale  face,  and  colourless, 
long  hair,  seemed  to  him  the  most  slimy-looking 
fellow  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  Scott  is  the  new  Mug's  name,  and  this 
squeakling  can  tell  you  his,"  Mansell  replied. 

"  My  name  is  Godolphin.  Would  you  mind 
letting  me  pass  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  mind,  and  what  you  want  is  a  good 
licking  to  begin  with.  It  saves  such  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  the  end,  doesn't  it,  Norton  ?  "  Mansell 
said,  as  he  stood  solidly  in  front  of  Godolphin. 

"  This  fellow  certainly  seems  to  be  asking  for 
it,"  Norton  answered.  "  Do  you  want  to  be  licked?" 
he  asked  Godolphin. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Scott,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Only,  don't 
howl  ;  my  study  is  next  to  Mansell's,  and  I  don't 
like  a  lot  of  babies  squalling  close  to  me,"  Norton 
said,  and  lounged  elaborately  down  the  passage. 

For  a  few  seconds  Mansell  and  Godolphin  stood 
and  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  the  former 
said,  "Go  back  to  my  study." 

u  I  won't,"  Godolphin  replied,  and  he  had 
scarcely  spoken  before  he  found  himself  being 
taken  there  at  top  speed. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,"  Mansell  told  him  as  soon 
as  they  were  inside  the  study  ;  "  you've  got  to  do 
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what  1  tell  you  or  you'll  have  a  warm  time.  You 
have  already  given  me  enough  cheek  to  last  a  whole 
term  ;  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Understand  what  ?  "  Godolphin  asked. 

"  That  you  have  got  to  obey  me  and  not  the 
new  Mug.  And  if  I  want  you  to  rag  the  Mug 
you've  got  to  do  it.  Go  and  get  whatever  you 
want  now  and  go  straight  to  chapel.  I'll  be 
merciful  and  give  you  a  day  to  think  over  it.  But, 
remember  that  if  you  go  to  the  Mug's  room  I 
shan't  let  you  off  again,"  Mansell  told  him. 

At  the  door  of  his  study  Godolphin  met  Brent, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  hear  what  had  happened 
that  he  condescended  to  walk  up  to  chapel  with  a 
new  fellow. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes  at  dinner,"  was 
the  gist  of  Brent's  remarks,  "  the  new  Mug  doesn't 
look  as  if  he  was  going  to  sit  down  and  be  trampled 
on  by  Mansell." 

"  Mr.  Scott  is  one  of  the  best  bats  in  England," 
Godolphin  said. 

u  You'd  better  stop  calling  him  Mr.  Scott,  and 
if  he  was  the  best  bat  in  the  world  he'd  still  be  the 
new  Mug.  This  is  the  Junior  chapel,  and  you 
sit  where  you  like  the  first  morning,"  Brent 
replied,  and  left  him. 


Chapter  VI. 


BRENT'S  STUPIDITY. 

JOHN  SCOTT'S  duties  in  the  school  could  not 
possibly  be  called  exciting.  His  class  con- 
sisted of  twenty  boys  who  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
rudimentary  knowledge,  and  to  him  was  assigned 
the  task  of  removing  this  deficiency.  His  was  the 
bottom  form  in  the  classical,  a  form  which  boys 
passing  out  of  the  Junior  department  of  the  school 
nearly  always  missed,  and  which  generally  con- 
tained as  many  of  the  stupid  new  boys  as  it  could 
hold. 

For  a  year  Brent  had  sat  chewing  his  books  in 
this  class,  and  was  the  only  boy  who  had  ever 
spent  a  fourth  term  in  it.  Gloriously  amiable  and 
colossally  ignorant  he  preferred  to  sit  at  the 
bottom  of  his  form,  because,  as  he  said,  "  you 
know  where  you  are,  and  fellows  don't  push  to 
get  above  you."  Suddenly  to  find  himself  the 
senior  boy  in  the  form  and  to  be  under  the  eye  of 
his  House-Mug  were  misfortunes  which  called  for 
immediate  remedies.  So,  when  the  form  took 
their  places  to  construe  some  Latin,  which  they 
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had  spent  an  hour  in  preparing,  Brent  took  his 
accustomed  seat  at  the  bottom. 

"Brent,"  John  said,  and  added,  "  you  are  the 
only  boy  left  in  the  form  from  last  term,  so  you 
had  better  begin  at  the  top." 

"  I  am  used  to  sitting  here,"  Brent  replied. 

"  That's  evident  or  you  wouldn't  still  be  in  this 
form.    Go  to  the  top  and  begin  to  construe." 

Reflection  over  the  disastrous  turn  of  events 
had  prevented  Brent  from  starting  to  prepare  the 
construe.  As  he  moved  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  he  was  painfully  conscious  that  he  did  not 
even  know  the  number  of  the  page. 

"  Would  you  tell  me  where  to  begin,  sir  ?  H  he 
said. 

"  Don't  you  know?  "  John  asked  him. 
"  No,  sir." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  for  the  last  hour  ?  " 
"  Thinking,  sir." 

"  Sit  down,"  John  told  him,  and  Brent  began  to 
amble  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  come. 
"  Go  to  the  bottom  "  had  been  the  usual  penalty 
inflicted  by  the  previous  form-master  for  the 
smallest  offences,  and  Brent  had  always  hated  that 
sentence  because,  without  it,  his  occupation  of  the 
bottom  seat  would  have  been  absolutely  un- 
disturbed. 

John  watched  him  as  he  walked  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  told  him  to  go  back  to  the  top.  "  You 
can  sit  there  for  an  hour  and  see  what  it  feels 
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like,"  John  said  ;  "  it  may  not  be  as  uncomfortable 
as  you  seem  to  think." 

So,  for  an  hour,  Brent  sat  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  top  seat.  As  far  as  the  lesson  was 
concerned  John  ignored  him  altogether  ;  he  was 
merely  a  figure-head  and  was  perfectly  aware  that 
all  these  squeaking  new  fellows  must  think  him  a 
ridiculous  one.  Not  a  question  came  his  way,  or 
he  could  at  least  have  lost  a  few  places  ;  fellows 
went  up  and  down  but  he  remained  a  fixture  ; 
and  at  the  end  he  had  solemnly  to  announce  that 
he  was  "  One,"  which  was  a  record  for  him  at 
Bradminster.  But  at  twelve — when  what  was  to 
Brent  a  tedious  farce  of  three  hours  had  finished — 
John  told  him  to  stop  a  minute,  and  the  new  boys, 
hurrying  away,  agreed  that  he  was  going  to  catch 
it  hot. 

Brent  walked  slowly  to  John's  desk  and  waited. 
He  had  made  that  journey  dozens  of  times  before, 
and  the  result  of  it  had  always  been  the  same. 
Mr.  Sneath — who  had  been  John's  predecessor — 
had  invariably  applied  a  few  adjectives  and  then 
given  him  a  heap  of  impositions. 

The  thing  to  do  was  to  hang  your  head,  look 
as  penitent  as  you  could,  and  get  away  as  soon 
as  possible.  Directly  masters  concluded  that  you 
were  hopelessly  stupid  they  ceased  to  worry  you, 
— some  of  them  were  even  sorry  for  you, — and 
Brent  had  never  found  it  difficult  to  convince  any 
of  them  of  his  stupidity. 
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But  it  was  no  use  to  hang  your  head  if  the 
master  did  not  begin  to  jaw,  and  Brent  was 
conscious  of  a  crick  in  his  neck  before  John  spoke. 

<CI  am  waiting  for  you  to  look  up,"  the  latter 
said  at  last  ;  "  you  want  a  longer  neck  if  your  head 
is  to  hang  properly." 

This  was  a  thoroughly  unorthodox  beginning, 
and  Brent,  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with  it,  looked 
at  John  and  smiled.  His  smile  was  an  all- 
pervading  thing,  it  covered  the  whole  of  his  round, 
cheerful  countenance,  and  banished  the  appearance 
of  heavy  stupidity  which  he  had  cultivated  so 
carefully. 

"  Now,"  John  continued,  "  you  look  like  an 
intelligent  boy  ;  a  minute  ago  you  looked  like  a 
sulky  apple." 

"  I  am  never  sulky,  sir,"  Brent  replied;  "  I  have 
been  called  almost  everything — but  never  sulky. 
I  am  very  stupid." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  John  told  him. 

"  You  will  very  soon,"  Brent  said  sadly. 

"  To  your  discomfort  I  think  that  I  shall  not," 
was  the  reply. 

"I  am,"  Brent  continued,  "of  a  sluggish  dis- 
position ;  my  people  told  me  so  last  holidays." 

"  I  hope  to  beat  that  out  of  you,"  John  said 
cheerfully. 

"  Did  you  say  1  beat 9  ?  "  Brent  asked. 

«  I  did." 

"  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  tell  you  something, 
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sir, — because  you  have  only  just  come  here, — I 
would  like  to  say  that  you  mayn't  beat  me. 
Form-masters  aren't  allowed  to  touch  us.  I  often 
wish  they  could  ;  it  would  save  such  a  lot  of  time 
and  impositions,"  Brent  said. 

"  I  am  also  what  I  believe  you  call  your  House- 
Mug,"  John  replied. 

"But  our  House-Mug  can't  beat,  he  doesn't 
even  have  a  cane  to  look  at.  You — "  and  then 
Brent  stopped  abruptly.  This  was  the  most  odd 
conversation  he  had  ever  had  with  a  master,  and 
panic  suddenly  seized  him.  "  Either  I  or  this 
chap  are  going  cracked,"  he  thought,  and  decided 
to  say  no  more. 

"  Putting  aside,"  John  said,  "  what  a  house- 
tutor  may  or  may  not  do,  it's  a  curious  thing  that 
you  have  cut  your  finger." 

Then  Brent,  solidly  built  as  ne  was,  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  jumped. 

"  There's  nothing  curious  in  that,"  he  replied 
when  his  damaged  hand  had  been  hidden,  "  my 
fingers  are  always  getting  cut ;  it's  really  more 
curious  that  this  hand  is  all  right." 

He  held  it  out  for  inspection,  but  the  sight  of 
it  was  not  one  over  which  John  felt  inclined  to 
linger. 

"  You  might  at  least  wash  it,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  on  the  inky  side,"  Brent  admitted,  and 
withdrew  it. 

"  Last  night  you  shook  hands  with  me  and  you 
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had  not  cut  your  finger,  this  morning  your  right 
hand  is  cut ;  there  was  some  blood  on  the  water-jug 
I  found  on  my  pillow,  and  you  sleep  in  the  dormi- 
tory close  to  my  room.  What  do  you  make  of 
that  ? "  John  asked  him. 

He  apparently  made  nothing,  so  John  asked  him 
again  for  his  opinion. 

"  I  have  read,"  he  said  slowly,  "  all  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  tales,  and  was  never  so  glad  in  my  life  as 
when  Conan  Doyle  brought  him  to  life  again. 
Besides  I  always  said  he  would,  and  Tester — who 
was  a  chap  at  my  private  school  and  thought  he 
knew  everything — declared  he  wouldn't.  That 
was  about  the  only  time  I  ever  scored  off  Tester." 

"  Very  interesting,"  John  replied,  "  and  excellent 
as  a  proof  that  you  are  not  stupid.  But  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  water-jug,  or 
your  finger." 

"  In  a  way  it  has.  You  see  Sherlock  was  never 
wrong,  but  when  chaps  begin  to  imitate  him  they 
may  get  clean  off  the  line." 

"  Am  I  off  the  line  ?  I'd  like  a  direct  answer 
to  that  question  or  none  at  all,"  John  told  him. 

For  a  moment  Brent  shuffled  his  feet,  and  felt 
inclined  to  rush  full-tilt  from  the  class-room. 
Half  his  troubles  had  come  from  telling  the  truth 
when  closely  questioned.  It  was  perfectly  fair  to 
try  to  escape  from  answering  any  question,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  truth  or  a  lie  he  had  never 
been  tempted  to  choose  the  latter. 
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"It  was  my  blood  which  was  on  your  water- 
jug,"  he  announced  solemnly,  and  was  so 
astonished  to  see  John  laughing  that  he  took  a 
piece  of  chocolate  from  his  pocket  and  began  to 
nibble  it.  After  the  laughter  a  thunderbolt  would 
certainly  fall,  and  with  something  to  nibble  he 
would  be  more  able  to  bear  it. 

"  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  soaking  beds  with 
water  ?  "  John  continued. 

"No,  sir." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 
u  Rotten,"    Brent    answered    briefly   and  at 
once. 

"  Then  I  may  suppose  that  you  did  not  upset 
my  jug  because  you  wanted  to." 

Brent  looked  at  John  but  did  not  reply.  At 
last  they  were  coming  to  the  point  ;  but  though  he 
had  no  special  reason  to  like  Mansell,  he  did  not 
mean  to  give  him  away.  For  one  thing  it  was  not 
safe,  and  for  another  it  was  not  the  thing  to  do. 

"You  don't  seem  inclined  to  answer  that 
question,"  John  said. 

"  I've  owned  up,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  any 
one  else  into  it.  If  I'd  known  I  dare  say  I  might 
have  done  what  Godolphin —  "  he  again  stopped 
suddenly,  and  for  the  moment  he  hated  John. 
Without  meaning  to  he  was  confessing  the  whole 
thing,  and,  in  his  opinion,  John  had  no  right  to 
drag  it  out  of  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  who  made  you  go  into 
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my  room,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  Godol- 
phin  did,"  John  said. 

"  He  did  nothing,  he  didn't  go  into  your 
room,  and  I'd  rather  not  say  any  more.  You've 
made  me  say  too  much  already,"  Brent  replied. 

John  got  up  from  his  chair,  "  You  have  only 
cleared  one  boy,  and  got  no  one  into  trouble — not 
even  yourself,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  really  wouldn't  play 
such  tricks  if  I  were  you.  And  you  have  got  to 
work." 

"  I  don't  remember  if  I  do  work.  I  was  born 
stupid  and  strong  ;  1  all  muscle  and  no  mind,'  my 
father  says  I  am,"  Brent  returned. 

"  You  don't  want  to  leave,  do  you  ?  Another 
year  in  this  forrr  will  certainly  see  the  last  of  you 
at  Bradminster." 

"  I  shouldn't  much  care  if  I  did.  There  are 
heaps  of  things  I  hate  here,  though  some  of  it  is 
decent  enough." 

"Well,  at  any  rate  remember  that  you  are  a 
fraud  as  a  r  ^pid  boy  ;  and  now  you  can  go,"  John 
told  him. 

Brent  walked  back  to  the  house  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  This  man  was  something  new  in 
the  way  of  House-Mugs,  but  the  awkwardness  of 
having  him  for  a  friend  was  simply  terrific.  He 
liked  to  see  his  way  clear  before  him,  and  what  was 
to  happen  now  he  could  not  imagine.  His  dodge 
had  always  been  to  escape  from  Mansell,  Rushworth 
and  Norton  whenever  he  could,  and  to  do  as  he 
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was  told  when  he  got  into  their  clutches.  No 
thought  was  needed  for  that,  but  if  you  could  not 
persuade  yourself  that  the  House- Mug  was  a 
beast,  everything  would  be  upset.  Having  arrived 
at  the  house  he  went  straight  to  Godolphin's 
study.  "  I  am  running  this  new  fellow  too  much," 
he  said  to  himself ;  "  but  he  doesn't  look  the  sort 
to  hang  on." 

"  My  stars,  you've  soon  made  this  place  look  all 
right,"  was  his  first  remark  when  he  entered  the 
study,  and  then  seeing  a  tin  of  mixed  biscuits  lying 
on  the  table,  he  helped  himself  and  began  to  nibble. 

"  I'd  got  a  lot  of  photos  and  things  from  my 
private  school.  Do  you  think  there  are  too 
many?  "  Godolphin  asked  anxiously. 

Brent  looked  round  and  finally  shook  his  head. 
"  I  started  like  that.  Cricket  and  footer  photos, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  once  made  a  hundred 
against  another  lot  of  squeaklings,  now  I  couldn't 
make  a  run  against  a  girl's  school." 

He  spoke  very  dismally,  though  the  roundness 
and  brownness  of  his  face  prevented  him  from 
looking  gloomy. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Godolphin  asked  him. 

"  I  was  quite  keen  when  I  came  here  a  year  ago, 
but  this  house  would  knock  the  spirits  out  of  a 
kitten,"  he  answered. 

"  What's  wrong  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  could  have  guessed 
already.     Everything's  wrong ;  and  Grandpa — 
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that's  old  Russell — thinks  everything  is  right. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  our  footer-teams  last  year. 
Bryce's  beat  us  by  eleven  goals  and  thirteen  tries 
to  nothing,  and  no  one  cared  ;  in  the  cricket-cup 
our  first  eleven  made  eighteen  against  Malcolm's, 
and  Malcolm's  were  a  rotten  lot,  too." 

"  How  many  did  they  make  second  innings  ?  " 
Godolphin  asked. 

"  About  a  hundred  and  fifty,  because  Rushworth 
and  Mansell  made  some  ;  but  Rushworth  played 
the  utter  ass,  and  we  all  pretended  to  think  him 
funny.  You  spend  most  of  your  time  here  in 
thinking  fellows  funny  who  are  no  more  funny 
really  than  a  lot  of  old  sheep.  What  form  are 
you  in  ? " 

"I  think  it's  called  the  Middle  Third;  Sander- 
son's the  master's  name." 

"  He's  all  right,"  Brent  said.  "  I'm  still  in  the 
Pit,  which  is  the  bottom  form  any  one  can  be  in 
who  isn't  in  the  Junior,  and  what  I  came  to  tell 
you  is  that  our  House-Mug  has  got  the  blooming 
form." 

He  waited  to  see  what  impression  this  an- 
nouncement made  upon  Godolphin,  but  the  latter 
hammered  a  nail  into  the  wall  and  said  nothing. 
Just  then  he  knew  neither  what  he  thought  of 
John  Scott,  nor  what  John  could  possibly  think  of 
him. 

"The  worry  is  that  the  Mug  seems  a  good 
sort,"  Brent  continued. 
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"I  shouldn't  worry  about  that,"  Godolphin 
replied. 

Then  Brent  poured  forth  the  history  of  the 
Mugs  in  Russell's,  and  ended  with  an  account  of 
what  had  happened  during  that  morning. 

"Why  on  earth  should  he  suspect  me?" 
Godolphin  enquired  ;  "  I  saw  that  he  was  baity 
at  breakfast." 

"  You'd  be  baity  all  day  if  your  bed  had  been 
swamped  the  night  before,"  Brent  told  him. 

But  before  Godolphin  could  reply  the  dinner 
bell  rang,  and  no  sooner  had  he  sat  down  than 
John  gave  him  a  handkerchief. 

"  I  picked  this  up  last  night,"  John  said  ;  u  and 
I  am  sorry  for  misjudging  you." 

u  Where  did  you  pick  it  up  ? "  Godolphin 
asked. 

"  Outside  my  door,  at  least  just  inside  ;  but  we 
won't  say  any  more  about  it." 

During  dinner  it  was  evident  to  Richmond  and 
Godolphin,  and  to  the  other  squeaklings  within 
range,  that  John  could  be  a  good  sort  if  he  liked. 
Miss  Mellersh  was  in  the  room  on  the  excuse  of 
superintending  the  carving,  but  what  she  really 
did  was  to  talk  to  all  the  boys  who  were  her 
especial  favourites.  She  lavished  her  smiles 
upon  Mansell,  and  he  returned  them  smile  for 
smile;  Rushworth  and  Norton  also  received  her 
attentions  and  were  apparently  pleased  with  them. 
Baddeley,  however,  was  not  of  the  highly  favoured, 
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and  when  she  did  speak  to  him  he  answered  so 
briefly  that  she  asked  him  if  he  had  got  a  head- 
ache. 

One  thing  John  noticed  and  determined  to  put 
a  stop  to  at  once.  He  saw  Miss  Mellersh  prevent 
a  servant  from  helping  him  until  all  the  boys  at 
the  senior  table  had  been  served,  and  that  was 
a  piece  of  small  spite  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
endure. 

Altogether  the  more  he  saw  of  Russell's  the 
more  appalling  the  task  in  front  of  him  seemed 
to  be.  On  the  one  side  Miss  Mellersh,  Mansell 
and  his  friends,  and  a  thoroughly  wrong  spirit,  on 
the  other  side  he  put  Baddeley  (without  much 
confidence)  and  a  few  small  boys  like  Brent, 
Godolphin  and  Richmond.  Before  a  day  was 
over  he  had  ceased  to  reckon  Mr.  Russell  upon 
one  side  or  the  other. 


Chapter  VIL 


SLIPPERY  WORK. 

HP  HERE  was  a  discussion  in  Rushworth's  study 
on  that  evening  which  was  unique  even  in 
the  history  of  Russell's.  From  the  Football  XV. 
of  the  previous  year  Rushworth  was  left  top,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  he  was  captain  of 
the  house.  He,  however,  refused  to  roll  about  in 
the  mud  for  anybody,  and  declined  with  far  more 
resolution  than  he  usually  showed  to  fill  the 
position. 

"  For  all  I  care  we  can  do  without  a  i  footer 1 
captain.  At  any  rate,  I  don't  mean  to  play/'  he 
said. 

u  Thanks  to  the  Reverend,  the  Headmaster, 
games  are  compulsory,"  Norton  warned  him. 

"  Then  you  can  be  captain  ;  you  can  make  a  fag 
write  out  the  lists  for  you,  and  then  scratch  out 
your  name,"  Rushworth  retorted. 

u  That's  not  a  bad  idea,"  Mansell  said. 

"  But  it  isn't  good  enough  for  me,"  Norton 
replied  ;  u  you  don't  want  to  run  any  risks  when 
poor  Pol  is  sniffing  around  for  slackers." 
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"Poor  Pol  never  interferes  with  us,"  Mansell 
declared. 

"  He  hates  us  like  poison,"  Rushworth  said, 
"  and  like  a  wise  man  he  avoids  us." 

"  Anyway  I've  got  a  weak  heart  all  right,  and 
IVe  got  a  doctor's  certificate  to  say  so.  That 
will  be  up  against  poor  Polly,  and  all  these  other 
beaks  who  think  no  fellow  is  sane  unless  he  is 
covered  with  mud,"  Norton  drawled. 

"  He'll  put  the  school  vet.  on  your  track," 
Mansell  said. 

"  By  Jove,  I  think  I'll  have  a  groggy  knee," 
Rushworth  suddenly  announced. 

"And  I've  got  a  varicose  vein,"  Mansell 
added. 

cc  One  varicose  vein  is  no  use  ;  you  must  have 
several,"  Norton  said. 

u  I'm  not  particular  ;  I'll  have  twenty  if  you 
like,"  Mansell  told  him. 

"  You'd  better  chuck  varicose  veins  and  have 
something  which  doesn't  show.  A  sprained  muscle 
or  something,"  Rushworth  advised. 

"  I'll  speak  to  Venus  about  it ;  sort  of  hint  that 
I'm  not  strong  enough  to  play  these  rough  games. 
She'll  back  me  up,"  Mansell  said. 

"  I  don't  think  you  fellows  ought  to  bag  my 
dodge,"  Norton  declared  ;  "  if  we  all  pretend  to 
be  crocks  even  Grandpa  might  suspect  some- 
thing." 

"Grandpa  thinks  we  are  all  angels,"  Mansell 
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retorted,  "  and  as  that  idea  suits  him  he  will  never 
change  it." 

"  Dear  old  Grandpa,  he's  a  nailer,"  Rushworth 
said. 

"  But  he'll  make  a  fuss  if  we  don't  have  a 
footer-captain.  He'll  stick  a  good  lot,  but  not 
that,"  Mansell  warned  them. 

"  Then  make  Baddy  captain  ;  he's  next  on  the 
list  after  Norton  and  me,"  Rushworth  said. 

Mansell  sat  on  the  table  and  looked  very  serious 
before  he  replied. 

"  Baddy  is  a  good  old  sort,  but  he's  got  the 
keen  germ  still  in  him,"  he  said. 

"  Fudge  and  flapdoodle,"  Norton  replied,  and 
blew  his  nose  with  a  scented  pocket  -  hand- 
kerchief. 

"I  suppose  you  want  to  be  captain,"  Rushworth 
said  to  Mansell. 

"  I'd  make  a  worse  one  than  Baddy,"  Mansell 
admitted. 

"  But  you  are  about  seventh  on  the  list,"  Norton 
said. 

"  I  can  manage  Harrison,  Bulmer,  and  that  lot 
all  right.  They've  been  here  too  long  to  mind 
what  happens,  and  a  good  feed  will  square  the 
whole  crowd,"  Mansell  replied. 

"  Well,  you  can  do  what  you  like  as  far  as  I 
care,  but  if  you  expect  me  to  play  I'll  throw  a 
chair  at  your  head,"  Norton  told  him. 

"  Baddy's  the  man  if  he'll  take  it,"  Rushworth 
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announced,  and  at  that  moment  Baddeley  came 
into  the  study. 

For  a  minute  he  sat  down  by  Norton,  but  then 
he  swept  Mansell  from  the  table  to  the  floor  and 
took  his  place. 

"Bill  smells  like  a  hair-dresser's,  and  I  can't 
sit  by  it,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  a  coarse  brute,"  Norton  told  him. 
"  In  the  first  place  I  hate  being  called  4  Bill '  ;  in  the 
second  my  scent  costs  three-and-six  a  bottle,  and 
lastly  I  got  my  hair-stuff  in  Bond  Street." 

"That  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  you  smell 
horrid,"  Baddeley  replied. 

"  Now,  Rod,"  Norton  appealed  to  Mansell,  "just 
decide  whether  my  hair  properly  brushed  isn't 
better  than  that  sea-weedy  red  stuff  of  Baddy's." 

But  to  decide  any  controversy  between  Norton 
and  Baddeley  did  not  suit  Mansell.  Nearly  two 
years  younger  than  either  of  them  he  was  in  a 
sense  a  hanger-on,  and  until  his  intimacy  with 
them  was  more  firmly  established  he  had  to  be 
very  careful.  If  to  his  post  of  Ragger-in-Chief  of 
the  House-Mugs  he  could  also  have  added  the 
footer-captaincy  he  would  have  felt  less  uneasiness. 

"  It's  a  matter  of  taste,"  he  replied,  a  and  if 
Baddy  hates  hair-oil  you  can't  make  him  like  it." 

"  It's  your  place  to  convert  him,"  Norton  said  ; 
"  and  if  you  can't  do  it  in  a  week  then — " 

Rushworth,  however,  interrupted  him  by  asking 
Baddy  to  take  the  footer-captaincy. 
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"  Why  of  course  you  are  captain,"  Baddeley 
replied. 

Then  Rushworth  made  a  series  of  explanations 
to  which  Baddeley  listened  silently,  and  at  the  end 
of  them  he  tried  his  hardest  to  make  Rushworth 
reconsider  his  decision. 

"  I  simply  won't,"  the  latter  replied  ;  "  I  want 
to  be  slack  in  my  own  way,  I  want  to  leave  other 
fellows  alone  and  to  be  left  alone,  I  don't  want  to 
see  a  squeakling  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  don't  care 
a  blooming  button  what  any  one  thinks  of  me. 
If  you  won't  be  captain  we  shall  choose  Rod." 

He  pointed  to  Mansell  sitting  upon  the  floor, 
and  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  Baddeley  would  prefer 
to  take  the  captaincy  himself  than  allow  Mansell 
to  have  it. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  play,"  Baddy  said,  and 
looked  from  Rushworth  to  Norton. 

"  Groggy  knee,"  Rushworth  said. 

"  Palpers  of  the  heart,"  Norton  drawled. 

"  And  what's  wrong  with  you  ? "  Baddy  asked 
Mansell. 

u  I'm  growing  too  fast,  and  must  have  a  year's 
rest  or  there  will  be  most  serious  consequences," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  there  will  be  serious  con- 
sequences, for  if  I'm  captain  you  won't  get  a 
year's  rest,"  Baddeley  told  him. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Norton  and  Rushworth 
that  both  of  them  were  prepared  to  leave  Mansell 
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in  the  lurch  provided  that  their  own  comfort  was 
not  disturbed,  and  when  Baddy  left  the  study  he 
had  promised  to  take  the  captaincy. 

"  You  fellows  have  made  a  ghastly  mistake,  and 
you  see  if  I'm  not  right.  Baddy's  gone  off  now 
to  write  out  a  list,"  Mansell  said,  and  ascended 
from  the  floor  to  the  table. 

"  We  shall  see  you  in  the  school-fifteen  yet," 
Rushworth  told  him. 

"  And  training  on  dry  bread  and  hard  biscuits," 
Norton  added. 

"  I  won't  play  the  mouldy  game  if  you  don't, 
and  I  won't  be  sat  upon  by  Baddy,"  Mansell 
retorted  angrily. 

"  Now,  Rod,  you  are  losing  that  nasty  temper 
of  yours,  and  when  you  do  that  you're  a  nuisance," 
Norton  told  him. 

"  And  nuisances  have  got  to  be  shunted," 
Rushworth  said. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  me  you  fellows  would  be 
squashed  to  death  by  the  Mug,  and  you  aren't  a 
bit  grateful,"  Mansell  complained. 

"  You  took  on  that  job  and  you've  got  to  do 
it.    I  want  to  talk  to  Bill,"  Rushworth  replied. 

"  It's  nearly  bed-time,  so  I'll  go,"  Mansell  said  ; 
but  to  be  dismissed  in  this  way  was  very  disgust- 
ing, and  as  he  walked  up  the  study  -  passage 
he  decided  that  Rushworth  was  the  most  selfish 
and  the  worst-mannered  fellow  he  knew.  And 
then,  just  as  he  was  feeling  very  much  at  war 
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with  the  world,  he  walked  straight  into  John 
Scott. 

"  I  was  coming  to  look  for  you,"  the  latter 
said,  and  if  Mansell  had  encountered  a  talkative 
ghost  he  would  not  have  been  more  astonished. 
For  the  Mug  to  come  into  the  study-passage  on 
any  excuse  was  extraordinary  enough,  but  for  him 
to  think  that  he  could  stroll  about  it  and  look  for 
fellows  who  were  not  squeaklings  was  absolute 
impertinence. 

"  You  seem  rather  surprised  to  see  me,"  John 
added,  as  Mansell  just  stood  still  and  stared  at 
him. 

"  I  am,"  Mansell  replied  ;  "  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  pass  I  am  going  to  bed." 

"  You  can  come  into  my  room  first,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,"  John  told  him. 

"  I  wish  to  go  to  bed,"  Mansell  returned. 

"  And  I  should  imagine  that  you  would  do  less 
harm  there  than  anywhere  else,  but  we  will  clear 
things  up  a  little  before  you  go,"  John  answered, 
and  Mansell  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  For  that  matter  I  have  a  lot  to  say  to  you," 
he  replied. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  come  without  troubling 
me  to  take  you,"  John  said. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trouble  you  in  any 
way  ;  the  less  I  have  to  do  with  you  the  better 
I  shall  be  pleased,"  he  replied,  as  he  followed  John 
and  determined  to  be  as  insolent  as  possible. 
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"  Now,"  John  said  as  soon  as  he  had  shut  the 
door,  c<  tell  me  what  you  wish  to  say." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  was  a  mongrel-puppy,"  Mansell  returned. 

For  a  moment  John  felt  exceedingly  inclined  to 
take  hold  of  this  boy  and  shake  him  ;  but  then  re- 
membering that  he  had  already  given  him  a  lusty 
kick  he  managed  to  restrain  himself. 

"  We  can  avoid  a  repetition  of  last  night's  per- 
formance if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  wish  to 
say,"  he  said. 

"  May  I  sit  down  ?  "  Mansell  inquired. 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  am  quite  glad  I  came,"  he  continued,  as  he 
pulled  up  his  trousers. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ? "  John  asked  him. 

"  No,"  Mansell  answered,  and  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  he  looked  exceedingly  at  his  ease. 

"  It  seems  necessary  to  remind  you,"  John  said, 
"  that  my  stock  of  patience  is  very  small." 

"  It  isn't  in  the  least  necessary.  I  haven't  for- 
gotten that  kick  and  I  don't  mean  to  forget  it," 
Mansell  returned. 

"  In  two  minutes  I'll  put  you  across  my  knee 
and  spank  you  as  if  you  were  a  baby,"  John  said. 

"  Two  minutes  again,"  Mansell  sneered.  "  I 
must  say,  if  you  don't  mind,  that  your  stock  of 
originality  is  as  small  as  your  patience.  Do  you 
think  I  am  afraid  of  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  quite  honest,  I  don't.    And  that  is  the 
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only  redeeming  point  I  see  in  you,"  John  replied, 
but  as  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  looked  exceed- 
ingly aggressive,  Mansell  thought  that  it  was  time 
to  change  his  tone. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  redeeming 
points,"  he  said  quickly,  "  but  I  do  know  that  if 
you  kick  fellows  they  aren't  likely  to  take  it 
sitting  down.  We  aren't  used  to  that  kind  of 
thing  from  our  tutors." 

"  And  are  your  tutors  used  to  having  their  bed- 
rooms ragged  by  you  ? "  John  asked  him. 

"  I  didn't  rag  your  bedroom,"  Mansell  answered 
unblushingly. 

"  If  you  didn't  do  it  yourself,  you  made  some 
one  else  do  it.  I  wouldn't  lie  about  it  if  I  were 
you. 

Mansell  stared  stolidly  at  the  empty  grate  and 
did  not  speak.  He  was  wondering  how  much 
John  was  guessing  and  how  much  he  really  knew. 
But  he  was  also  distressingly  conscious  that  this 
new  Mug  was  an  entirely  different  kind  of  beast 
from  any  of  his  predecessors. 

"  Look  here,"  John  said,  "  I  want  you  to  tell 
the  truth." 

u  And  then  you'll  give  me  a  pi-jaw,"  Mansell 
told  him. 

14 1  don't  think  it  would  do  you  the  smallest 
good,  even  if  I  knew  how  to  give  it,"  John 
returned. 

"Then,  just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  I  had  your 
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room  ragged  because  you  kicked  me,  and  because 
to  be  kicked  by  the  house-tutor  is  the  limit," 
Mansell  said. 

"  That's  honest  anyway,  I'm  glad  you  told 
me,"  John  replied,  and  Mansell  was  surprised  to 
see  him  look  more  cheerful. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  glad  about ;  you 
would  have  found  it  out  soon  enough  if  I  hadn't 
told  you,"  he  remarked. 

"  But  if  you  are  going  to  war,  it  is  honest  not  to 
make  any  secret  of  it.  I  dare  say  we  shall  have 
some  fun  before  we  have  finished,"  John  said. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  trying  to  pull  my  leg  or 
something,"  Mansell  returned. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Only  I  do  hope  you'll  fight 
fair  and  not  get  other  fellows  into  rows.  You 
think  a  lot  of  yourself,  and  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  that  up  unless  you  play  the 
game." 

u  If  you  have  quite  done  I'd  like  to  go  to  bed," 
Mansell  told  him. 

u  Good-night,"  John  replied,  and  picking  up  a 
book  he  did  not  look  at  him  again. 

When  Mansell  reached  his  cubicle  he  felt  very 
disinclined  to  undress.  He  was  aware  that  he  had 
not  scored  heavily  in  his  second  encounter  with 
John,  and  if  there  had  been  any  one  with  whom  he 
could  have  talked  things  over  he  would  gladly 
have  gone  to  him.  But  Rushworth  and  Norton 
would  only  laugh  at  him,  and  Baddy,  who  had 
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never  been  keen  on  ragging  anybody,  would 
advise  him  to  leave  the  Mug  alone.  It  had  been 
so  easy  to  rag  the  previous  House-Mugs  that  the 
idea  of  failure  now  was  not  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  His  position  in  the  house  depended 
very  largely  upon  his  success. 

He  sat  on  his  bed  and  thought  of  schemes  until 
the  lights  were  turned  out,  and  then,  having  removed 
his  slippers,  he  walked  softly  out  of  the  dormitory. 
For  the  first  time  since  he  had  begun  to  do  what 
he  pleased  in  the  house  he  was  aware  that  caution 
was  necessary.  In  the  days — or  rather  nights — of 
Mr.  Hunter,  he  would  have  marched  up  the  stairs 
without  thinking  of  the  noise  he  made.  Now  he 
crept  carefully  up  them,  and  thought  that  they 
creaked  and  squeaked  most  abominably. 

It  was  necessary — or,  at  any  rate,  soothing — 
to  do  something  to  convince  himself  that  he  was 
not  going  to  be  squashed  by  John,  and  the  only 
thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  visit  the  Thirteen, 
and  of  the  Thirteen  more  especially  Godolphin. 

"  Anyway  that  squeakling  shan't  get  off  alto- 
gether. He  sneaked  to  a  certainty,''  he  was 
thinking,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

A  full  moon  lighted  the  dormitory,  and  no 
sooner  had  Mansell  closed  the  door  than  he  said  : 

u  Parade  for  the  whole  dormitory,  slippers  to  be 
worn." 

There  was  no  response  to  this  command,  but  in 
two  minutes  he  had  hauled  some  of  the  squeak- 
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lings  out  of  their  beds  and  told  them  to  summon 
the  others. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  when  he  had  got  the 
Thirteen  in  front  of  him,  "  one  of  you  is  a  sneak, 
so  I'm  going  to  slipper  the  whole  lot  so  that  I 
shan't  miss  him.  You  can  settle  with  him  after- 
wards." 

In  turn  he  slippered  twelve  of  them,  but  in 
justice  it  must  be  said  that  he  did  not  hurt  them  ; 
for  he  had  kept  Godolphin  to  the  last,  meaning  to 
give  him  something  to  remember.  Just,  however, 
as  he  had  told  him  to  bend  over,  the  door  opened 
and  John  came  into  the  dormitory, 

Godolphin,  bending  away  from  the  door,  and 
not  thinking  of  interruptions,  did  not  hear  him, 
but  Mansell,  slipper  in  hand,  both  heard  and  saw 
him. 

"  Give  me  that  shoe,"  John  said  so  loudly  that 
Godolphin  looked  up,  and  most  of  the  other 
fellows  in  the  dormitory  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
poked  their  heads  round  the  curtains  of  their 
cubicles. 

"  I  won't,"  Mansell  replied,  and  put  the  slipper 
behind  his  back.  But  he  had  scarcely  spoken 
before  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  and  the  shoe  was 
in  John's  hand. 

"  Will  you  come  into  my  room  and  take  it 
quietly,  or  have  it  here  ? "  John  asked  him. 

"You  brute,"  Mansell  exclaimed,  and  John 
waited  for  no  more. 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Thirteen  were 
scurrying  back  from  John's  door  to  their  cubicles, 
and  wondering  what  would  be  the  next  miracle. 

"He  didn't  half  lay  on,  did  he?"  Brent 
whispered  to  Godolphin. 

"  But  Mansell  never  made  a  sound,"  Godolphin 
said. 

"  Expect  he'd  got  a  handkerchief  shoved  down 
his  mouth — I  always  have,"  Brent  replied. 


Chapter  VIII. 


BEFORE  BREAKFAST. 

TN  less  than  two  days  John  had  made  his  presence 
distinctly  felt,  but  although  he  had  wanted  to 
begin  the  struggle  at  once,  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  begun  it. 
Mansell,  he  guessed,  was  the  instrument  of  others 
who  kept  in  the  background,  and  he  hoped 
sincerely  that  the  scene  in  his  bedroom  would  bring 
on  a  general  engagement. 

If  he  had  to  spend  the  whole  term  in  everlasting 
watching  and  spying,  he  knew  that  ten  thousand 
Dr.  Pollards  could  not  keep  him  at  Bradminster. 
He  loathed  spying  as  much  as  boys  loathed  to  be 
spied  upon,  but  unless  he  took  some  steps  to  alter 
the  prevailing  state  of  the  house  he  would  certainly 
not  be  fulfilling  his  promises. 

Never  before  had  he  known  the  trial  of  lying  in 
bed  without  the  power  to  sleep  ;  but  on  the 
morning  after  he  had  relieved  his  feelings  by 
hurting  Mansell's  he  awoke  at  four  o'clock,  and 
lay  hopelessly  wide  awake  for  two  hours.  His 
door  was  open,  partly  because  he  liked  to  sleep  in 
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as  fresh  air  as  possible,  and  partly  to  show  any  one 
who  wanted  to  rag  him  that  he  was  there  to  be 
raggedc 

And  then — just  as  he  had  decided  to  give  up 
trying  to  sleep — he  heard  a  steady  creaking  upon 
the  stairs. 

"  Confound  the  fellow,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  I  shall  catch  him  again  in  a  second." 

Whoever  was  crawling  up  the  stairs — and  John 
had  no  doubt  that  Mansell  was  the  crawler — must 
pass  the  open  door  before  he  could  get  into  the 
Thirteen,  and  John,  sitting  up  in  bed,  felt  thoroughly 
tired  of  his  job.  His  hope  was  that  the  boy  would 
turn  back  when  he  saw  that  the  door  was  open, 
but  the  stairs  continued  to  creak  until  the  top  of 
them  had  been  reached,  and  then  there  was  a 
moment's  silence. 

"  He'll  go  back,"  John  thought,  but  he  was 
wrong. 

Shufflingly  the  steps  came  on,  and  the  door 
began  silently  to  close. 

"  Come  in,"  John  called,  and  the  door  at  once 
was  still. 

"  If  you  will  come  in  you  will  prevent  me  from 
getting  out  of  bed,"  John  continued,  and  Mansell 
walked  into  the  room. 

Clad  in  light-blue  pyjamas,  and  with  untidy  hair, 
he  looked  strangely  unlike  the  neat,  sleek  boy  of 
the  previous  evening.  He  seemed  to  have  shed 
all  his  insolence  with  his  clothes. 
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"  Good  -  morning,"  John  said,  "what's  up 
now? 

"  Don't  you  ever  go  to  sleep  ?  "  Mansell  asked. 

"  Frequently,"  John  replied. 

Without  invitation  Mansell  sat  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  John  threw  a  blanket  to 
him. 

"  It's  quite  dry  by  this  time,"  he  said,  "  and  you 
look  a  bit  cold." 

"  Oh,  rub  it  in,"  Mansell  replied,  and  leaning 
forward  he  began  to  draw  circles  on  the  floor  with 
his  big  toe. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  telling  me  what 
you  want,"  John  remarked. 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  Miss  Mellersh  about  you  ;  I'm 
going  to  make  it  hot  for  you  ;  I'm  not  going  to  be 
bullied  by  anybody,"  Mansell  answered,  but  he  did 
not  look  at  John. 

"  I  hope  you  will  tell  Miss  Mellersh,  because 
that  will  save  me  from  having  to  tell  Mr.  Russell, 
and  I  would  much  rather  leave  sneaking  to  some 
one  else,"  John  said. 

"It  isn't  sneaking  to  tell  Miss  Mellersh," 
Mansell  asserted. 

"  But  I  suppose  it  would  be  if  I  told  Mr. 
Russell,"  John  said. 

"  Miss  Mellersh  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference." 

"  Mr.  Russell  and  I  are  friendly  enough,"  John 
said. 
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After  this,  Mansell  leant  forward  until  his  head 
nearly  touched  his  toes,  and  John  was  moved  to 
encourage  such  a  bundle  of  dejection. 

"  I'd  like  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  you  took 
that  licking  thundering  well  last  night.  I  was 
angry." 

"  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  praised  by  you," 
Mansell  interrupted ;  "  I  came  because  I  couldn't 
help  it." 

"  Well,  that's  not  a  bad  reason,"  John  replied. 

"  You  don't  think  I  am  sitting  on  the  House- 
Mug's — on  your  bed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
for  fun,  do  you  ?  " 

"  You  certainly  don't  look  as  if  you  were," 
John  returned,  and  then  Mansell  ceased  to  regard 
his  toes. 

"  If  you'll  let  me  tell  the  squeaklings  in  the 
Thirteen  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  about  last 
night,  I  won't  tell  Miss  Mellersh,"  he  said.  "  Of 
course,  they  know  what  happened,  and  I  want  to 
stop  them  jawing  about  it." 

"  I  refuse  to  make  any  bargain  with  you,"  John 
said  decisively. 

"Then  whatever  happens  isn't  my  fault," 
Mansell  replied,  and  banged  the  door  behind  him 
as  he  left  the  bedroom. 

But  when  he  got  back  to  his  cubicle  it  was  quite 
clear  to  him  that  John  was  not  the  only  one  who 
had  got  reason  to  fear  the  future.  If  the  whole 
house  discovered  that  he  had  been  stretched  over 
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the  side  of  the  Mug's  bed  and  beaten  soundly  with 
a  slipper,  his  reputation  as  a  supreme  and  successful 
ragger  would  be  hopelessly  disestablished.  The 
thing  to  do  was  to  keep  the  squeaklings  quiet, 
until  he  could  carry  out  some  scheme  which  would 
prove  that  he  was  a  match  any  day  or  night  for 
the  Mug.  It  was  not  for  the  moment  easy  to 
think  of  a  scheme  which  would  at  once  make 
John  a  laughing-stock  and  himself  a  hero. 
But  if  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  he 
lacked  originality,  he  assuredly  did  not  lack  per- 
severance. 

Before  half  an  hour  had  passed  he  was  again 
creeping  up  the  stairs,  and  after  what  seemed  to 
him  a  very  perilous  passage,  he  got  safely  inside 
the  Thirteen  dormitory.  And  once  inside  he 
went  quickly  round  the  cubicles  until  he  found 
Warner,  who  was  sleeping  with  his  mouth  wide 
open. 

For  safety  Mansell  put  his  hand  over  this  pro- 
digious mouth,  and  then  tweaked  Warner's  hair. 
And  Warner,  dreaming  that  he  had  just  defeated 
Brent  in  a  fight,  awoke  to  find  Mansell  leaning 
over  his  bed. 

"  Leave  me  alone,  I  haven't  done  anything," 
was  Warner's  first  remark. 

"  Shut  that  great  mouth  of  yours,  and  listen 
to  what  I'm  going  to  say.  You've  only  got  to 
answer  questions,  and  you'd  better  do  it  without 
making  any  noise,"  Mansell  whispered. 
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"  You're  sitting  on  my  stomach,"  Warner 
complained. 

"  Move  your  ugly  body  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed  then.  Now,  look  here,"  he  continued,  "  you 
have  got  to  make  all  the  squeaklings  in  this 
dormitory  promise  not  to  say  a  word  about  what 
happened  last  night.  If  you  don't,  I'll  thrash  you 
once  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  term.  They've 
got  to  forget  all  about  it.  Has  that  got  inside 
your  thick  skull  ?  " 

Warner  was  moved  to  admit  that  it  had,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  say 
anything  else. 

"  Then,"  Mansell  went  on,  "  before  any  one 
goes  down  to  breakfast  you  will  get  a  promise 
from  him,  and  you  had  better  begin  now.  You're 
as  ugly  as  a  black  beetle,  but  you're  twice  as 
strong  as  any  squeakling  here,"  he  added,  and 
having  pulled  off  the  bedclothes,  he  left  Warner 
standing  in  the  cubicle. 

For  a  moment  the  latter  felt  inclined  to  get 
back  into  bed  and  risk  everything.  But  he  had 
never  yet  known  Mansell  make  a  threat  which 
had  not  been  carried  out.  And  the  idea  of  being 
licked  once  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks  sent  him 
groping  for  his  trousers. 

The  description  Mansell  had  given  of  him,  if 
very  rude,  was  also  true  as  far  as  it  went.  Warner 
knew  that  he  was  easily  the  strongest  fellow  in 
the  dormitory,  and  in  quiet  moments  he  not  only 
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rejoiced  in  the  fact,  but  also  —  being  naturally 
cruel  —  imagined  himself  battering  the  other 
squeaklings  and  making  them  cry  out  for  mercy. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  think  of  what  he 
would  do  some  day,  though  he  knew  well  enough 
that  the  day  would  never  come.  For  he  was  a 
complete  coward  ;  if  a  rabbit  had  turned  round 
and  faced  him  his  instinct  would  have  been  to  run 
away. 

He  hated  Brent  with  a  hatred  which  the  latter 
was  incapable  of  understanding.  Brent's  opinion 
of  Warner  was  that  he  was  utterly  hopeless,  but 
Warner,  while  taking  care  not  to  quarrel  with 
Brent,  hated  him  for  having  all  the  qualities  which 
he  himself  did  not  possess.  It  is,  perhaps,  aggra- 
vating to  know  that  you  are  stronger  than  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  realise  that  you  will  never 
dare  to  use  your  strength.  At  any  rate,  this 
knowledge  was  a  source  of  misery  to  Warner,  and 
Mansell's  orders  had  put  him  in  such  a  tight  place 
that  he  had  to  get  out  by  either  fair  means  or 
false. 

Naturally,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  in  a  minute 
was  inside  Brent's  cubicle  ;  where  to  his  intense 
surprise  he  found  Brent  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a 
Greek  grammar  propped  in  front  of  him. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?"  Warner  asked. 

u  Being  twenty  times  stupider  than  any  one 
else,"  Brent  answered  at  once,  "it  takes  me 
twenty  times  as  long  to  learn  anything.    By  a 
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simple  bit  of  arithmetic  you  will  find  out  that  as 
an  ordinary  fellow's  work  takes  him  two  hours  to 
learn,  mine  must  take  me  forty  hours.  As  there 
are  only  twenty-four  hours  to  do  it  in — if  I  do 
without  sleep  altogether — you  will  see  that  at  the 
end  of  each  day  I  shall  always  be  sixteen  hours 
down.  That's  what  makes  me  so  wretched,  and 
if  you,  with  your  great  brain,  would  explain  my 
case  to  every  beak  in  Bradminster  I  might  possibly 
be  persuaded  to  smile  once  more." 

Brent  did  not  smile  as  he  finished  this  address 
but  he  did  burst  out  laughing,  and  Warner  told 
him  angrily  not  to  make  such  a  vile  row. 

u  I'm  one  of  Nature's  children,  and  I  laugh  when 
I  feel  like  it,"  Brent  told  him. 

"  You  are  a  natural  idiot,"  Warner  assured 
him. 

"You  might  hear  me  my  Greek  grammar,  if 
you  haven't  anything  more  exciting  to  say  than 
that,"  Brent  replied. 

"  That  brute  Mansell  has  been  in  my  cubicle, 
and  told  me  that  he  will  lick  both  me  and  you 
every  week  this  term  unless  we  stop  these  squeak- 
lings'  mouths.  We've  got  to  do  it  before  they 
go  out  of  the  dormitory,  and  we  haven't  much 
time  to  do  it  in,"  Warner  spluttered. 

u  By  Jove  !  "  Brent  exclaimed. 

"  Pretty  beastly  rot,  for  Mansell  doesn't  half 
lay  on,"  Warner  said. 

"By  Jove!  "  Brent  repeated. 
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"  Jove  won't  help  ;  get  out  of  bed,"  Warner 
returned. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  that  of  all  the  great  and 
wonderful  liars  I  have  ever  seen,  you,  Gummy, 
most  handsomely  win  the  kettle,"  Brent  said. 

For  a  moment  a  current  of  courage  dashed 
through  Warner  and  incited  him  to  hit  Brent  on 
the  nose,  but  it  passed  almost  before  it  had 
come. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  Fm  telling  lies  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  It's  like  this,"  Brent  replied  ;  "  I,  pursuing  my 
desire  to  conquer  my  stupidity,  was  wrestling  with 
old  Abbot  and  Mansfield  when  I  heard  some  one 
creeping  about.  In  a  second  Abbot  and  Mansfield 
and  I  were  all  three  of  us  under  the  bedclothes. 
The  danger  passed  and  we  came  out  again,  but — 
a  bit  of  bad  luck  for  you — your  cubicle  is  next  to 
mine,  and  I  heard  what  Mansell  said.  So  that's 
why  I  called  you  a  liar." 

"  You  might  help  a  chap  ;  why  should  1  have  to 
do  it  ?  "  Warner  asked. 

"  I  thought  Mansell  was  going  for  Godolphin, 
and  if  that  had  been  his  game  I  was  on  for  a  rough 
and  tumble.  He  isn't  going  to  stroll  about  in  our 
dormitory  whenever  he  likes,"  Brent  replied. 

The  calm  way  in  which  the  latter  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  dormitory 
offended  Warner,  but  he  was  wise  enough  not  to 
say  so. 
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"  Then  you'll  help,"  he  remarked. 

"Yes,  Gummy,  Til  help,"  Brent  told  him, 
"because  I  rather  like  Mansell  though  he  does 
play  the  ass,  not  because  I  want  to  save  your 
skin." 

"  Til  see  some  of  them  ;  I'll  soon  make  my  lot 
promise,"  Warner  said. 

"  I'm  either  going  to  do  the  whole  lot  or  none 
at  all.  You  aren't  going  to  pick  out  the  smallest 
of  them  and  screw  their  arms  for  nothing.  I  know 
you,  Gummy,"  Brent  said. 

Apparently  Gummy  also  knew  Brent,  for  he 
returned  slowly  to  his  cubicle  feeling  very  dis- 
satisfied with  everybody  and  everything.  To  have 
picked  out  two  or  three  of  the  smallest  new  fellows 
and  impressed  his  orders  upon  them,  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  recreation  for  him  but  even  that 
was  denied  him.  Still,  he  could  always  tell  Mansell 
what  Brent  had  said,  and  he  resolved  to  store  that 
up  as  future  ammunition. 

In  a  very  short  time  Mansell  was  as  safe  as 
Brent  could  make  him.  New  fellows  —  roused 
from  their  sleep — promised  at  once,  and  although 
two  or  three  of  the  others  complained  that  if  they 
were  slippered  for  nothing  it  was  precious  hard 
that  they  could  not  say  what  they  liked,  they  were 
soon  persuaded  that  silence  was  the  best  policy. 
And,  having  completed  his  job,  Brent  bathed  and 
dressed  with  incredible  speed,  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  open  window  at  the  end  of  the  dormitory. 
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There  he  sat  nibbling  biscuits,  and  when  he  was 
not  looking  down  into  the  house -yard  or  into 
Mr.  Russell's  garden  he  continued  to  wrestle  with 
his  Greek  grammar  ;  until  Joshua  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Thirteen,  and  rang  his  noisy  bell. 

"  Stop  it,  Joshua  ;  every  one's  been  awake  for 
ages,"  Brent  told  him. 

"  As  sure  as  I've  a  bell  in  my  hands  you'll  fall 
through  that  window  one  morning,  and  a  nice 
mess  you'll  be  in  when  you've  finished  dropping, 
Mr.  Brent,"  Joshua  answered. 

In  answer  Brent  jumped  from  the  ledge  to  the 
floor,  and  said,  "  Lend  me  that  bell  a  minute, 
Joshua." 

"  Not  if  I  knows  it." 

"  Come  on,  I've  got  a  new  pipe  for  you,  honour 
bright  I  have." 

u  Bribery  and  corruption,"  Joshua  announced. 

14  Beer  and  skittles,"  Brent  replied. 

"  Well,  only  for  half  a  jiffy,"  Joshua  said. 

But  directly  Brent  had  got  hold  of  the  bell,  he 
darted  past  Joshua  and  began  ringing  it  outside 
John  Scott's  door.  Why  he  was  doing  it  he  had 
no  idea  ;  it  merely  occurred  to  him  as  rather  a 
sporting  effort,  surprising  at  once  to  both  the 
House-Mug  and  Joshua.  And  while  he  was 
ringing  the  bell  furiously  with  one  hand,  and  hold- 
ing his  Greek  grammar  in  the  other,  John  appeared 
in  front  of  him,  and  Joshua  seized  him  from 
behind. 
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"  The  noisy  little  toad,  the  obstreporous,  cantan- 
kerous viper,' '  Joshua,  who  possessed  a  lively  stock 
of  adjectives,  exclaimed. 

In  his  efforts  to  regain  his  bell  Joshua  rolled  it, 
Brent,  and  the  Greek  grammar  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  clatter  was  indescribable. 

"  Take  your  rotten  old  bell,  I  don't  want  it  any 
more,"  Brent,  from  his  seat  on  the  floor,  said  to 
Joshua. 

M  Why  were  you  ringing  it  ? "  John  asked. 

"  To  wake  you  up,"  Brent  answered,  with  a  face 
as  sublimely  innocent  as  he  could  make  it. 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,  sir,"  Joshua  said  ; 
"  he's  the  living  image  of  my  sister  Maria's 
Thomas,  and  for  all  he's  got  a  face  as  plump 
as  a  pippin's,  he's  as  mischievous  as  a  darned  old 
carrion-crow." 

Joshua  waddled  away  still  describing  Brent, 
while  the  latter  continued  to  sit  on  the  floor. 

"  Get  up,"  John  said. 

"  I  caught  my  back  an  awful  crump  against  that 
bell." 

u  You  don't  expect  me  to  be  sorry." 

"  I  suppose  it  served  me  right,"  Brent  acknow- 
ledged, and  went  on,  as  he  picked  up  his  grammar 
and  slowly  rose  from  the  floor  ;  "  when  you  know 
me  better  you'll  find  out  that  I  do  these  things 
because  I  am  so  awfully  stupid.  Of  course,  I 
oughtn't  to  have  rung  that  bell  now  I  come  to 
think  about  it." 
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"  You  colossal  humbug/'  John  remarked. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  Brent  replied,  and  burst 
out  laughing. 

a  Come  in  here  a  minute,"  John  said,  and 
pointed  to  his  bedroom. 

"  Not  before  breakfast  ;  it  isn't  etiquette,  it  isn't 
really.    I  must  have  some  food  first." 

"  What  isn't  etiquette  ?  For  a  boy  without  any 
brains  you  use  long  enough  words,"  John  said. 

"  You  mayn't  really  beat  at  all,  but  to  beat  a 
fellow  before  breakfast  would  be  simply  indecent. 
It  isn't  done,"  Brent  replied. 

"  Who  said  I  was  going  to  beat  you  ?"  John 
asked,  and  Brent  looked  at  him  attentively  before 
he  answered. 

"  If  it's  just  a  friendly  chat  I'm  on,"  he  said, 
"  though  you  will  be  interrupting  me  from  learning 
my  Greek  grammar.  Did  you  notice  I'd  got  it 
with  me  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  John  replied,  and  waited  for  him  to 
pass. 

"  I  can't  afford  to  sleep  much,"  Brent  said, 
"  because  an  ordinary  Greek  noun  takes  me  an 
hour  to  learn,  and  a  tricky  one  takes  me  a  whole 
day.  Sometimes  last  summer  when  I  was  batting 
and  feeling  fairly  comfortable,  I'd  remember  I'd 
forgotten  some  old  genitive  or  something,  and  I'd 
be  clean  bowled  by  a  half-volley." 

u  I  wonder  what  sort  of  an  idiot  you  think  I 
am,"  John  replied. 
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"  The  trouble  is  that  I'm  not  sure  you  are  an 
idiot  at  all,"  Brent  said  at  once,  "  but  being  very 
nervous,  I  have  to  talk.  That's  what  makes  me 
talk  in  class  sometimes — but  you'll  find  that  out." 

"  Are  you  too  nervous  to  listen  for  a  minute  ? " 
John  asked  him. 

"  I'll  try,  but  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  understand 
what  you  say.  I'm  a  most  unlucky  chap,  sort  of 
made  the  wrong  way  round,  and  when  a  beak 
begins  to  jaw  me,  I  always  feel  so  sleepy  that  I 
can't  attend  properly.  It  sort  of  soothes  me, 
instead  of  the  other  thing." 

"You  must  be  a  trial  to  your  family,"  John 
told  him. 

u  I  am,  I'm  an  enormous  trial ;  stupid  people 
always  are.  But,  of  course,  allowances  are  made 
for  me,"  he  replied. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  make  any  allowances  for 
you,"  John  said. 

"  You  will  in  time,  you  won't  be  able  to  help  it, 
because  I'm  sure  you  aren't  stupid,  and  it's  only 
the  stupid  beaks  who  don't  find  out  how  few 
brains  I've  got,"  Brent  said,  and  walked  across  the 
room  to  the  open  window. 

It  was  one  of  his  strong  points  that  he  always 
strayed  towards  fresh  air  as  a  duck  strays  towards 
fresh  water.  The  first  reason  why  he  had  chosen 
to  sit  at  the  bottom  of  his  class  was  that  he  could 
be  next  to  the  window,  but  other  reasons  had 
followed. 
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"  You  talk  a  lot  anyway,"  John  said. 

"I  don't  talk,  I  chatter,"  he  replied;  "my 
people  call  it  1  the  gift  of  the  gab,'  and  I'm  afraid 
they  think  it  worse  than  no  gift  at  all." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  John  told  him,  and  went 
on  to  explain  what  he  wanted  him  to  do.  And 
Brent  listened  voraciously,  until  laughter  seized 
him. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said  when  he  had  finished, 
u  but  it's  another  misfortune  of  mine  to  laugh  at 
the  wrong  things.  Only,"  he  continued,  "  this  is 
funny  because  you've  asked  me  to  do  what  I've 
just  done.  I've  stopped  the  mouths  of  the 
dormitory  already,  and  if  any  one  gives  the  show 
away  it  will  be  Mansell  himself." 

"  Why —  ?  "  John  began  and  stopped  suddenly. 
There  were,  he  thought,  some  questions  which  it 
was  prudent  not  to  ask. 

"  I  wish  Miss  Mellersh  had  seen  you  slippering 
Mansell,"  Brent  remarked  ;  "  she  would  have  had  a 
fit,"  and  then,  having  looked  out  of  the  window 
again,  he  said  that  if  he  didn't  know  his  Greek 
grammar  he  hoped  that  John  would  remember  the 
reason,  and  quietly  left  the  room. 


Chapter  IX. 


ALL  IN  THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

TT  is  impossible  to  say  that  Baddeley  took  the 
football  captaincy  with  any  definite  wish  to  lift 
Russell's  out  of  its  slough  of  defeat  and  slackness. 
He  was  far  too  lazy  to  have  ambition  of  any 
strenuous  kind,  but  he  had  always  liked  footer 
in  a  casual  sort  of  way,  and  if  it  was  a  question  of 
whether  he  or  Mansell  should  be  captain  he  had  no 
doubt  about  the  answer.  In  his  opinion  Mansell 
was  quite  enough  in  the  foreground  already,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  time  for  this 
thrusting  sixteen-year-old  to  be  pushed  back  into 
his  proper  place.  Baddeley  knew,  however,  that 
he  did  not  possess  enough  energy  to  suppress 
Mansell,  for  the  latter  appeared  to  have  the 
instincts  of  self-preservation  most  abnormally 
developed. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a  feeling  that  he  had 
scored  for  once  that  Baddeley  put  his  first  notice 
on  the  board.  Carefully  he  had  written  out  the 
names  of  the  first  fifteen,  but  their  opponents  were 
briefly  described  as  "  The  Rest  of  the  House." 
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For  one  thing  he  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
new  fellows  and  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  find 
them  out,  and  for  another  this  game  was  only 
what  was  called  "  A  House  Squash,"  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  attach  more  importance  to  it  than  it 
deserved. 

When,  however,  Mansell  saw  that  he  was 
expected  to  play  and  that  both  Norton  and  Rush- 
worth  were  left  in  peace,  he  took  a  pencil  from  his 
pocket,  and  having  scratched  out  his  name,  wrote 
beside  it,  "  Very  sorry,  but  I'm  too  busy."  In  a 
very  short  time  he  had  persuaded  Harrison  to  put 
"  Not  much "  against  his  name,  while  Bulmer 
wrote  that  he  was  grieved  not  to  play  himself  but 
that  he  had  got  Joshua  to  take  his  place. 

The  game  was  not  to  begin  until  half-past  two, 
and  Baddeley  having  put  up  the  list  directly  after 
breakfast,  did  not  look  at  it  again  until  nearly  one 
o'clock.  It  was,  therefore,  to  his  credit  that  before 
Joshua  rang  the  dinner-bell,  both  Harrison  and 
Bulmer  had  repented  of  their  folly  and  had  con- 
sented to  play.  There  was  something  exceedingly 
solid  about  Baddeley  when  he  was  aroused  enough 
to  be  in  a  bad  temper,  something,  indeed,  so 
exceedingly  solid  that  neither  Harrison  nor  Bulmer 
cared  to  come  up  against  it.  That  Baddeley  was  a 
barbarian  and  would  have  to  be  civilised  they 
acknowledged  freely,  but  when  the  barbarian 
looked  like  using  that  primitive  weapon — his  fist 
— it  was  expedient  not  to  oppose^  him.  Besides, 
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they  found  solace  in  assuring  each  other  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  ever  make  them  play 
again. 

Mansell,  in  the  meantime,  being  full  of  schemes 
to  get  even  with  John,  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
house  until  dinner-time.  He  had  wanted  a  Mug 
who  would  give  some  sport,  and  now  that  he  had 
got  him  he  did  not  mean  to  be  beaten.  But  for 
the  moment  he  confessed  to  himself  that  the  road 
to  victory  was  not  quite  clear.  At  dinner  he  was 
far  less  talkative  than  usual,  and  when  Miss 
Mellersh  came  and  invited  him  to  have  tea  with 
her,  he  forgot  to  smile  while  accepting  the 
invitation. 

u  I  don't  wonder  that  you  look  worried,  we 
will  soon  put  things  right  again,"  she  said,  when 
she  managed  to  waylay  him  as  he  was  leaving  the 
hall. 

"  What's  wrong  ?  "  he  asked,  and  Miss  Mellersh 
shook  her  head. 

"  Don't  you  try  to  keep  secrets  from  me,"  she 
said,  with  a  spirited  attempt  to  be  coquettish. 

And  Mansell,  pulling  himself  together,  replied, 
"  Of  course  not.  Besides  you  are  so  clever  that 
you  would  be  sure  to  find  them  out." 

But  as  he  left  the  hall  he  was  not  anything  like 
so  pleased  as  usual  with  either  himself  or  Miss 
Mellersh.  The  term  had  scarcely  begun,  a  term, 
moreover,  in  which  he  had  promised  himself  a  lot 
of  illicit  amusement,  and  he  had  already  been 
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kicked  and  spanked  by  the  Mug,  and  snubbed  by 
Rushworth  and  Norton.  It  was  time,  he  con- 
sidered, to  assert  himself,  and  to  get  a  little  pleasure 
out  of  life. 

"  I'll  go  for  a  walk  this  afternoon,  and  by  tea- 
time  I'll  have  thought  of  something  that  will  make 
that  Mug  fairly  sit  up,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
walked  into  his  study. 

For  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  thought  that  he 
would  lie  in  his  easy-chair  and  read  one  of  Mr.  Nat 
Gould's  novels.  Perhaps,  too,  when  Rushworth 
and  Norton  discovered  that  he  was  not  looking  for 
them  they  would  come  to  him.  But  he  did  not 
particularly  want  them,  for  he  must  hit  on  a  plan 
to  score  off  the  Mug.  And,  then,  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  things  were  not  so  un- 
satisfactory after  all,  Baddeley 's  great  body  and 
huge  head  appeared  in  the  study. 

"  Halloa,  Baddy,  why  haven't  you  changed  ? 
Have  you  thought  better  of  it  already  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Thought  better  of  what  ?  " 

"  Why  playing  that  rotten  game,  of  course." 

"  I've  come  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  play," 
Baddeley  replied. 

"  Unfortunately — ,"  Mansell  began,  but  was 
interrupted  at  once. 

"  It's  no  use,"  Baddeley  said,  "  if  your  father 
has  had  a  fit,  or  your  grandmother  got  the  mumps, 
you  are  going  to  play  footer  this  afternoon." 
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"  Sit  down,  and  don't  look  so  beastly  aggressive/' 
Mansell  returned. 

"  I  won't  sit  down,  and  I  feel  aggressive. 
What's  more,  I'll  aggress  in  half  a  minute," 
Baddeley  said. 

"  My  dear  Baddy,  you've  gone  clean  off  your 
head  ;  you've  drunk  too  much  '  swipes  '  at  dinner 
or  something.  You're  not  yourself,"  Mansell 
assured  him. 

"  Then  who  am  I  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why  you're  a  wild  man  from  Borneo,  or  a 
Hairy  Ainu,  or  something  that  one  keeps  dark 
like  a  family  idiot.  But  take  it  easy  for  a  few 
minutes  and  you'll  be  all  right,"  Mansell  answered. 

"  The  Hairy  Ainu  doesn't  budge  from  this  study 
until  he  sees  you  in  footer  things,"  Baddy  said 
solidly. 

"  Then  he'll  wait  a  precious  long  time,  for 
I  haven't  got  any  footer  things,  having  no  use 
for  such  nasty-smelling  truck,"  Mansell  informed 
him. 

Whereupon  Baddeley  opened  the  door,  and 
having  said  "  Thank-you,"  received  shorts  and 
a  jersey  from  a  fag  who  was  waiting  outside. 

"  Here's  your  little  lot,"  he  said,  "  and  I  advise 
you  to  buck  up  and  get  into  them.   I'm  in  a  hurry." 

Mansell  still  lay  lounging  in  his  chair,  but, 
though  he  looked  absolutely  unconcerned,  he  was 
thinking  how  in  the  world  he  was  to  escape  from 
this  unexpected  and  unwelcome  situation. 
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"  Go  easy  for  a  minute,  Baddy,  and  listen  to 
what  I've  got  to  tell  you,"  he  said. 

The  uncompromising  Baddeley  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"Why  should  I  play  if  Bulmer  and  Harrison 
don't  ? "  Mansell  began,  and  no  one  ever  made  a 
more  unfortunate  start. 

"Bulmer  and  Harrison  are  going  to  play," 
Baddeley  replied. 

"But—" 

"  But  nothing  ;  they  would  have  told  you  at 
dinner  only  they  think  they're  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. They  are  going  to  play  all  right,  don't 
you  worry  about  them,"  Baddeley  said,  and 
allowed  himself  a  short  laugh. 

"  Anyhow,  Rush  worth  and  Norton  aren't  play- 
ing, and  why  should  I  have  my  afternoon  spoilt  if 
they  can  do  what  they  like  ? " 

"  First,  because  I'm  captain  and  I  tell  you 
to  ;  second,"  and  Baddy  held  up  another  finger, 
"  because  Norton  playing  footer  is  a  lesson  in  the 
vice  of  funking  ;  third,  because  Rushworth  is  more 
use  to  the  other  side  than  he  is  to  his  own.  Now, 
begin  to  change,  time's  up." 

"  Are  you  sure  Norton  is  the  only  funk  ? " 
Mansell  asked. 

It  was  a  question  as  shrewd  as  it  was  bold, 
and  it  made  Baddy's  rubicund  face  turn 
purple. 

"  I  am  sure  about  one  thing  and  that  is  that 
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you  are  going  to  play,  and  if  you  don't  begin  to 
change  I  am  going  to  help  you,"  he  replied. 

He  stepped  towards  Mansell,  and  the  latter 
held  up  his  hand. 

UI  shall  have  to  bow  to  brute  force  and 
ignorance,  Baddy,  but  although  you  make  me 
play  to-day,  I'll  see  you  somewhere  before  I  roll 
about  in  the  mud  again,"  he  said. 

"  We'll  see  about  that  later  on,"  Baddeley  told 
him,  and  waited  till  his  victim  had  begun  to  take 
off  his  clothes. 

Left  at  last  to  himself  Mansell  thought  for  a 
few  seconds  of  slipping  back  into  his  trousers  and 
out  of  the  house,  but  he  dismissed  that  idea 
immediately.  He  was  not  going  to  bolt  from 
Baddy  whatever  happened,  but  he  promised  him- 
self a  very  slack  time  while  the  rest  of  these 
fellows  floundered  after  a  miserable  ball.  He 
had,  however,  been  at  a  private  school  where  the 
boys  had  been  taught  to  play  u  Rugger,"  and 
he  possessed  also  a  natural  instinct  for  the 
game. 

After  two  or  three  years  at  Russell's,  he  found 
it  perfectly  easy  to  say — and  almost  to  believe — 
that  all  games  were  stupid,  and  that  footer  was 
the  stupidest  and  dirtiest  and  most  disgusting  of 
the  whole  lot.  But  when  once  he  was  on  a  footer 
field  he  could  no  more  stop  himself  from  playing 
his  best,  than  a  baby  can  prevent  itself  from  trying 
to  walk.     Fast  and  clever  he  ran  round  and 
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through  "  The  Rest  of  the  House  "  so  often,  that 
at  half-time  John  Scott — who  had  been  asked  by 
Baddeley  to  referee — suggested  that  "  The  Rest " 
should  be  strengthened. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  "  Baddeley  asked. 

u  I'd  send  about  half-a-dozen  of  the  smallest 
fellows  back  to  the  house  because  they  are  only  in 
the  way  here,  give  the  Rest  two  or  three  forwards 
to  lead  them,  and  let  Mansell  play  for  them," 
John  replied. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  these  changes  had  been 
made  Mansell  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  take  a  part  in  the  game. 
That  the  Mug  should  have  been  asked  to  referee 
had  made  him  furious,  but  when  Baddy  actually 
took  the  man's  advice  it  was  the  limit  of  limits. 
Why  the  blazes  should  he  be  picked  out  to  play 
for  a  lot  of  miserable  squeaklings,  when  Bulmer 
and  Harrison  were  still  playing  three-quarters  for 
the  Fifteen  ?  It  was  just  the  Mug's  vile  spite, 
and  Baddy  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  weak- 
kneed  fool.  The  Mug,  at  any  rate,  should  jolly 
well  see  that  some  dodges  were  too  low  down  to 
pay.  But  John  had  some  experience  of  fellows 
sulking  at  games,  and  was  not  at  all  overwhelmed 
by  the  exhibition  Mansell  was  giving. 

And  after  both  Bulmer  and  Harrison  had  got 
tries,  a  kind  of  sporting  spirit  began  to  take 
possession  of  Mansell.  Angry  though  he  was,  he 
could  not  stand  there  and  see  his  side  hopelessly 
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beaten.  Moreover,  Bulmer  and  Harrison  looked 
so  idiotically  pleased  with  themselves  that  it  was 
as  well  to  let  them  know  that  they  were  not  the 
only  fellows  who  could  play  football. 

For  such  a  nondescript  side  as  "The  Rest" 
Mansell  could  not  be  expected  to  care  anything, 
but  for  himself  he  began  to  care  very  much. 
Three  times  when  Bulmer,  barging  along  like  an 
elephant,  came  straight  for  the  line,  Mansell 
collared  him  just  above  the  ankles,  and  sent  him 
crushingly  to  the  ground.  After  his  third  fall 
Bulmer  had  palpably  had  one  too  many,  while 
Harrison  threw  the  ball  away  blindly  whenever  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  collared  by  Mansell. 
Gradually  the  Rest  improved,  and  in  the  last  ten 
minutes  they  scored  twice. 

There  was  not  a  fellow  in  the  house  who  could 
deny  that  the  cleverest  player  in  that  game  was 
Mansell ;  both  in  defence  and  attack  he  had 
proved  his  worth.  Yet,  although  some  of  the 
squeaklings  regarded  him  with  obvious  admiration, 
and  Brent  told  Godolphin  that  it  was  a  pity  for 
a  fellow  who  could  run  and  tackle  like  that  to  be 
such  a  first-class  slacker,  the  impression  among 
Mansell's  own  friends  was  that  he  "  had  given  the 
show  away  hopelessly/' 

"  You  played,"  Bulmer,  who  was  a  typical 
Russellite,  said,  "  as  if  you  were  going  to  get  a 
*  tenner 9  for  every  try  you  got." 

"  And,"  Harrison  added,  "  as  if  you  were  going 
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to  have  another  1  tenner '  for  every  bone  of 
Buhner's  you  broke." 

"  You  jolly  nearly  smashed  my  neck,"  Bulmer 
said. 

"  More  ass  you  to  let  him,"  Harrison  re- 
marked ;  "  when  a  man  gets  as  keen  as  that  I 
avoid  him." 

Mansell  let  them  grumble  on  until  they  had 
got  back  to  the  house.  Then,  as  they  were 
separating  in  the  study-passage,  he  said : 

"  You  needn't  grouse  about  me  for  I  am  not 
going  to  play  again.    I've  told  Baddy  so." 

But  when  he  turned  away  Harrison  winked  at 
Bulmer. 

"  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  what  he  tells 
Baddy,"  Bulmer  remarked,  "  for  I  guess  that  he'll 
do  what  Baddy  tells  him.  Rod's  in  a  tight  hole 
for  once." 

"  Baddy's  a  swine,"  Harrison  asserted. 

"  But  he's  got  a  mighty  big  fist,"  Bulmer 
replied. 

Mansell  at  that  time  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  but  when  he  had  slammed 
his  study  door  behind  him  he  felt  inclined  to  wish 
that  he  had  never  seen  Bradminster,  Russell's,  or 
Baddeley.  Yet,  at  the  bottom  of  his  dissatisfaction 
he  knew  that  one  man  was  firmly  seated.  Without 
John  Scott  he  might  have  been  temporarily 
annoyed  at  Baddeley's  sudden  keenness,  but  he 
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would  have  been  confident  that  no  permanent 
trouble  would  be  caused  by  it. 

There  was,  however,  something  about  this  new 
Mug  which  the  more  Mansell  thought  about  it 
the  more  uncomfortable  he  felt.  That  a  man 
should  come  to  Russell's,  and  think  that  he  was 
going  to  upset  the  whole  place,  and  not  take  the 
trouble  to  distinguish  between  bloods  and  squeak- 
lings  made  Mansell  furious  with  his  collar  when  it 
refused  to  be  fastened.  As  he  stamped  round 
his  study  wrestling  with  his  collar  he  thought  of 
various  names  which  in  the  future  he  would 
apply  to  John,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be 
really  appropriate. 

"  I  can't  even  think  of  a  nick-name  for  the 
brute,"  he  muttered,  and  having  at  last  finished 
dressing  he  dashed  off  to  Miss  Mellersh's  sitting- 
room  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  also  in  a  mood  which 
he  did  not  understand  himself. 

"  A  little  t$te-b-tete"  she  said,  "  and  I've  got 
everything  you  like  for  tea — crumpets,  raspberry 
jam,  and  chocolate  eclairs." 

"  That,"  he  replied,  "  is  simply  ripping." 

"  Don't  I  spoil  you  ?  I  think  it  is  very  naughty 
of  me,"  she  continued. 

0  If  you  gave  me  stale  bread,  I'd  be  glad  to 
come.  It's  a  blessing  to  get  away  and  be  quiet 
for  a  bit,"  Mansell  replied,  and  there  was  a  strange 
note  in  his  voice  which  Miss  Mellersh  instantly 
detected. 
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"  You  are  worried  and  not  quite  yourself  to- 
night," she  said  ;  "  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it. 
Now  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  rest." 

"  I  am  tired  of  everything  and  of  nearly 
everybody,"  he  replied,  but  he  was  not  too  fatigued 
to  eat. 

"  We  all  have  our  troubles  to  bear,"  Miss 
Mellersh  said,  with  a  sententiousness  sadly  marred 
by  the  fact  that  her  mouth  was  full  of  crumpet. 
In  her  desire  to  save  time  she  was  always  trying  to 
do  two  things  at  once,  but  to  utter  platitudes  and 
eat  crumpets  simultaneously  was  an  art  which  she 
had  not  yet  brought  to  perfection. 

Mansell  glanced  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  on 
the  return  journey  helped  himself  to  more  food. 
Then  he  stared  gloomily  at  the  fire,  and  waited 
for  the  sympathy  which  was  bound  to  come. 

"  You  evidently  have  your  troubles,  Roddy ; 
won't  you  tell  me  what  they  are  ? "  she 
said. 

u  Can't  you  guess? "  he  replied,  more  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something  than  with  any  idea  of 
producing  an  effect. 

"  Guess,"  she  said  shrilly,  and  rose  suddenly 
from  her  chair  ;  "  I  know." 

She  sat  down  again  as  abruptly  as  she  had  risen, 
and  Mansell  noticed  that  her  hand  was  shaking  as 
she  tried  to  lift  her  cup.  There  was  only  one 
thing  which  ever  made  Miss  Mellersh  shake,  and 
that  he  knew  to  be  anger. 
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"  You  know  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  5<  do  tell  me  what 
you  know." 

"  I  know  that  Mr.  Scott,"  her  voice  squeak- 
ing over  the  name,  "  had  the  audacity  to  belabour 
you  with  his  slipper.  What  I  don't  know  is  the 
reason  for  such  an  act  of  execrable  degradation." 

Surprised  as  he  was,  Mansell  noticed  her  choice 
of  words  and  something  deep  inside  him  smiled, 
but  as  he  turned  towards  her  his  face  was  a 
picture  of  woe. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  find  out  that  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I — I — I — the  fact  is  I  saw  it,"  she  replied, 
and  to  hide  both  her  own  and  Mansell's  blushes 
she  got  up  and  stirred  the  fire. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  he  said,  "  where  were 
you?" 

Miss  Mellersh  returned  to  her  chair  and  the 
fray.  She  had  not  meant  to  tell  him  so  much  ; 
indeed  she  had  intended  that  he  should  tell  her 
everything,  but  the  sight  of  his  woebegone  face 
had  banished  discretion. 

"  You  mustn't  think  I  am  in  the  habit  of  peep- 
ing," she  began  ;  "  but  I  heard  a  noise,  and  I 
suspected  Mr.  Scott  of  a  violent  temper  ;  I  had 
reason  to  suspect  him.  My  room  is  opposite 
to  his,  my  window  was  not  closed,  and  hearing 
blows,  I  peeped  round  the  corner  of  the  blind." 
She  paused  for  a  few  seconds  before  adding,  "  And 
then  I  shrieked — " 
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"  I  didn't  hear  you,"  Manscll  said,  and  she  was 
a  little  disappointed  at  his  failure  to  rise  to  such  a 
sensational  situation. 

"  You,  Roddy,  were  perhaps  too  occupied  at 
the  moment,"  she  replied. 

"  That's  true ;  besides  I  dare  say  you  shrieked 
just  as  I  got  a  whack  from  the  slipper,"  he  said, 
and  chose  that  inappropriate  moment  to  take  an 
6clair. 

In  three  bites  it  was  gone,  and  Miss  Mellersh 
was  painfully  conscious  that  her  companion  was 
attending  more  to  her  food  than  to  herself. 

"  At  one  stroke,"  she  said,  u  he  hurt  both  your 
feelings  and  mine." 

"  He  certainly  hurt  mine,"  Mansell  remarked. 

"  It  was  a  shameful  indulgence  of  brute  force," 
she  continued. 

u  He's  as  strong  as  a  cart-horse,"  Mansell 
informed  her. 

"  It  will  not  occur  again,"  she  asserted 
loudly. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not,"  Mansell  said,  and 
actually  helped  himself  to  crumpet. 

It  was  both  the  last  crumpet  and  the  last  straw. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Roddy  ?  "  she 
cried  ;  "  how  can  you  eat  cold  crumpet  when  you 
have  been  treated  with  gross  indignity,  and  when 
all  the  traditions  of  this  house  are  being  destroyed 
by  a  man  who — who  is  no  more  to  us  than  an 
interloper  ?    How  dare  he  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  how  dare  he  ? "  Mansell  repeated,  and 
knew  that  he  was  missing  his  chances.  But, 
deeply  as  he  resented  John  Scott's  behaviour, 
something  prevented  him  from  exploding  before 
this  hysterical  ally.  The  Mug  had  asked  him  to 
"  fight  fair,"  a  request  odd  enough  to  stick  in  the 
memory.  And,  unlike  other  Mugs,  he  was  the 
sort  of  man — Mansell  had  reluctantly  to  admit  it 
— with  whom  a  square,  honest  fight  was  worth 
having.  And  what  could  Miss  Mellersh  do  except 
sneak  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  possibly  ask  that  the 
Mug  should  be  sent  away  ? 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  too  distressed 
by  such  a  gross  breach  of  decorum  to  speak  about 
it.  But  remember  you  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  when  you  are  feeling  a  little 
better  about  it  we  will  have  another  talk.  Two 
heads  are  always  better  than  one." 

She  stood  up  to  show  that  her  tea-party  was 
over,  and  there  was  no  use  to  pretend  that  it  had 
been  quite  as  successful  and  enjoyable  as  she  had 
hoped.  John  was  to  have  been  denounced  over 
those  crumpets  as  no  house-tutor  had  ever  yet 
been  denounced  ;  a  plan  of  campaign  was  to  have 
been  settled ;  his  dismissal  was  to  have  been  agreed 
upon.  And  Mansell  had  shown  no  desire  to  take 
part  in  this  orgie,  while  his  appetite  had  proved 
that  he  was  not  physically  unwell. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  mentally  bruised,  but  we 
shall  soon  cure  you  of  that  and  remove  the  chance 
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of  it  occurring  again.  And  now  I  am  so  busy 
that  I  must  really  say  good  -  evening,"  she 
said. 

"  Good-evening,  and  thanks  for  a  ripping  tea," 
Mansell  replied  ;  "  I'm  afraid  I've  stayed  an  awful 
time." 

Miss  Mellersh  smiled  at  him  then,  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  disappeared  the  light  of  battle  came 
back  to  her  eyes. 

"  Poor  boy,  poor,  poor  boy !  "  she  murmured, 
"  he's  too  crushed  even  to  feel  angry.  Something 
must  be  done  at  once." 

Hastily  she  picked  up  the  small  bag  which 
accompanied  her  when  she  was  on  duty,  and  went 
straight  to  Mr.  Russell's  study. 

Between  tea  and  dinner  her  brother-in-law,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  was  always  to  be  found  in  an 
arm-chair  with  the  Times  close  to  his  hand  as  a 
protection.  Now,  when  he  heard  the  sharp  knock 
which  he  knew  so  well,  he  dived  for  the  paper, 
and,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  only  succeeded  in 
picking  up  the  Engineering  Supplement.  Any- 
how this  part  of  the  paper  could  not  have 
conveyed  much  to  his  mind,  but  it  was  a  mistake 
to  hold  it  upside-down,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
study  it  with  earnest  intentness. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Henry,  on  a  matter 
of  vital  importance,"  Miss  Mellersh  said,  as  she 
advanced  towards  him.  "  And,"  she  added,  "  1 
am  glad  to  see  that  I  am  not  interrupting  you." 
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Mr.  Russell  put  down  the  paper  and  chuckled 
gaily. 

"  It  was  upside-down,"  he  said,  and  went  on 
chuckling  to  himself. 

"  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,"  Miss  Mellersh 
announced,  and  sat  down  on  the  only  uncomfort- 
able chair  in  the  room. 

"  If  it  is  going  to  be  unpleasant  you  would 
oblige  me  very  much  by  taking  a  more  comfort- 
able chair,  and  by  putting  down  that  bag.  I 
always  find  that  things  turn  out  much  better  if 
you  just  sit  down  and  have  a  friendly  chat  about 
them.  But  no  one  can  feel  friendly  in  that  chair, 
and  to  tell  the  truth  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  your 
bag,"  Mr.  Russell  said,  and  leaning  forward  with 
his  hands  on  his  knees  he  beamed  benevolently  at 
her. 

"  I  shall  sit  here  ;  I  don't  feel  at  all  pleasant," 
Miss  Mellersh  replied. 

"  Dear  me,  that's  a  pity,"  he  returned,  and  by 
way  of  preparing  himself  for  the  onslaught  he 
lifted  his  spectacles  from  his  eyes  to  his  forehead. 

Then  in  short,  sharp  sentences  Miss  Mellersh 
announced  the  iniquities  of  John  Scott,  while  Mr. 
Russell  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  her. 

"  Before  the  term  has  really  begun  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  state  of  chaos  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  our  house,"  she  summed  up,  "  boys  of 
irreproachable  character  are  beaten,  and,  as  if  that 
was  not  disgrace  enough,  are  beaten  with  slippers 
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—  the  first  thing,  in  fact,  which  comes  to 
hand." 

Mr.  Russell's  silence  was  broken  by  a  slight 
noise. 

"  Yes  ?  "  Miss  Mellersh  asked  at  once. 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  he  replied  ;  "  of  course, 
slippers  do  come  to  hand.  Quite  so.  Perhaps  a 
little  mixed,  but — well — quite  so." 

"  In  this  case  disgracefully,  degradingly  so,"  she 
said. 

"  Dear  me,"  Mr.  Russell  said. 

"  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  she  enquired. 

"  What  do  you  advise  ?  "  he  returned. 

"  One,"  she  answered  immediately,  "  that  you 
send  for  this  man  and  tell  him  what  you  think  of 
him.  Two,  that  unless  he  promises  to  manage 
this  house  as  you  wish  it  to  be  managed,  and  as  it 
has  always  been  managed,  and  as  it  always  will  be 
managed  while  I  am  in  it,  he  must  go.  He  must 
not  be  dismissed,  he  must  be  made  to  resign  ;  you 
understand  that  because  it  is  important.  Three, 
he  must  apologise  to  me." 

"  But  why  to  you  ? "  Mr.  Russell  asked. 

"  Because  that  is  the  last  thing  he  will  want  to 
do,  and  unless  he  is  crushed  now  he  will  crush  us. 
I  admit,  Henry,"  she  continued,  "  that,  in  a  sense, 
I  did  him  an  injustice  ;  he  has  more  backbone — it's 
perverted  backbone  but  it  is  there — than  I  gave 
him  credit  for.  But  if  he  is  not  the  frivolous,  ill- 
mannered  boy  I  thought  he  was,  he  is  a  rough, 
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brutal  man  who  does  not  care  what  pain  he  causes. 
Beware  of  him  ;  what  I  say  is — beware  of  him." 

Mr.  Russell  was  accustomed  to  hear  of  quarrels 
between  his  sister-in-law  and  his  tutors,  but  his 
policy  had  always  been  to  ignore  them  as  much  as 
possible.  As  far  as  he  had  thought  of  them  at  all 
he  had  imagined  that  his  tutors  knew  that  she 
liked  to  quarrel,  and  that,  understanding  her,  they 
could  afford  to  smile. 

But  never  had  he  seen  her  so  possessed  by 
anger.  She  really  looked,  he  thought,  as  if  she 
might  be  going  to  lead  a  crusade.  The  keys 
jangled  in  her  bag,  her  chin — uncompromising  at 
the  most  peaceable  of  times — positively  offended 
his  sense  of  proportion,  and  altogether  she  was 
more  than  a  little  distressing  to  an  old  man  who 
wanted  to  sit  and  muse  with  the  Times  by  his  side. 

But,  at  any  price,  he  must  soothe  her,  for  if  his 
wife  saw  her  in  this  state  she  would  be  really 
alarmed,  and  that  would  never  do.  For  once  he 
would  have  to  stir  himself  from  his  restfulness, 
and  impress  upon  her  that  she  should  have  cause 
for  no  more  jangling  complaints  and  resentment. 

"  I  will  send  for  Mr.  Scott  and  speak  to  him  at 
once.    I  will  talk  to  him  severely,"  he  said. 

"  You  will  not  be  kind  to  him,"  she  returned. 

"  You  leave  it  to  me.  He  won't  know  himself 
when  I  have  talked  to  him.  Of  course  such 
things  must  not  be  allowed,  and  he  will  soon 
understand  that.     He's   young   and   must  be 
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broken  in.  Of  course,  Grace,  of  course,  you  shall 
be  satisfied,  of  course,  of — " 

He  had  managed  to  get  out  of  his  chair  as 
he  was  speaking,  and,  to  his  grateful  surprise, 
he  succeeded  without  any  more  trouble  in  waving 
her  out  of  the  room.  But  before  he  had  moved 
from  his  position  her  head  appeared  once  more. 

"  The  sterner  you  are  now,  the  less  trouble  you 
will  have  in  the  future.    Crush  him,"  she  said. 

"  Of — "  he  began,  but  again  the  door  was 
closed  before  he  could  add  to  his  assurances. 


Chapter  X. 


A  COMPLETE  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

CO  sudden  was  Miss  Mellersh's  departure  that 
Mr.  Russell  was  left  stranded  in  the  middle 
of  his  study.  At  first  he  found  it  hard  to  realise 
that  the  crisis  was  over,  but,  after  waiting  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  an  expression  of  great  relief 
swept  over  his  face.  Quietly  he  ambled  across  the 
room  and  looked  at  a  picture  by  Thomas  Sidney 
Cooper.  When  things  occurred  to  upset  him,  the 
placidity  of  Cooper's  cows  always  acted  as  a 
sedative  ;  he  could,  he  had  often  said,  go  com- 
fortably to  sleep  while  looking  at  them.  He 
looked  at  them  now  until  another  knock  upon  the 
door  disturbed  his  repose. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  and  turned  slightly  round. 

*  You  wanted  to  see  me,  sir,"  John  said. 

"Yes,  yes,  but — still  it  doesn't  matter,"  Mr. 
Russell  replied,  and  wondered  vaguely  whether  he 
liked  men  to  call  him  "  sir."  Some  of  his  tutors 
had  addressed  him  in  that  way,  others  had  called 
him  Mr.  Russell,  while  one  he  had  heard  speak 
of  him  as  "  Grandpa."     On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
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"  sir  "  was  best,  and  if  it  emphasised  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  as  young  as  he  had  been,  it  was 
deferential — better,  at  any  rate,  than  "  Grandpa." 

Meanwhile,  John  was  waiting,  and  at  last  drew 
attention  to  his  presence. 

"  Joshua  told  me,"  he  said,  a  that  you  wished 
to  see  me  at  once." 

"  I  do  ;  I  want  to  discuss  things  with  you,  quite 
amicably,  of  course  ;  you  needn't  be  alarmed,"  Mr. 
Russell  answered,  and  John  could  not  prevent  a 
smile. 

"  Do  sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable. 
I  will  join  you  in  a  minute,"  Mr.  Russell  con- 
tinued, and  also  continued  to  amble  about  his 
study. 

John  obeyed  one  part  of  that  command,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  think  of  comfort  until  his  com- 
panion came  to  a  halt  by  a  big  armchair,  and  sank 
slowly  into  it. 

"  Now,"  Mr.  Russell  remarked  more  to  him- 
self than  to  John,  and  then  closed  his  eyes. 

It  occurred  to  John  that  it  was  essential  for  him 
to  say  something  stimulating,  but  the  memory  of 
an  absurd  rhyme  about  a  master  at  Cliborough 
was  all  that  he  could  think  of. 

We've  got  an  old  master  called  Hinde, 
Who  is  gentle  and  courteous  and  kind. 

There  are  those  at  the  school 

Who  call  him  a  fool, 
But  they  are  the  blighted  and  blind. 
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And  although — as  he  looked  at  Mr.  Russell — 
this  ancient  jingle  would  not  depart  from  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  he  was  determined  that  its  aptness 
must  prevent  it  from  making  any  further  pro- 
gress. So  he  sat  in  silence,  and  wondered  whether 
Mr.  Russell  was  settling  down  for  a  nap,  or  only 
thinking  with  his  eyes  shut. 

John  inclined  first  to  the  one  idea  and  then  to 
the  other,  and  he  had  begun  to  think  of  a  quiet 
departure  from  the  room  when  he  was  startled  by 
an  entirely  unexpected  question. 

"  Didn't  the  Head  tell  me  that  your  father  was 
a  doctor?"  Mr.  Russell  asked,  and  opened  both 
his  own  and  John's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  my  father  was  a  doctor.  He  died  when 
I  was  six  years  old,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Sad,  very  sad,"  Mr.  Russell  remarked,  and 
began  to  rout  himself  up  from  the  depths  of  his 
chair  ;  "I  remember  being  told  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  promise." 

To  this,  however,  John  made  no  response.  The 
modern  and  modest  young  man  does  not  praise 
his  parents — not  even  when  they  are  dead.  He 
may  be  proud  of  them,  but  he  considers  it  bad 
taste  to  say  so. 

"  What  I  am  getting  to  is — and  you  must  be 
patient  with  me  for  I  want  to  be  most  clear — that 
being  the  son  of  a  doctor  you  will  probably 
sympathise  with  people  who  are  really  ill,  and 
imagine  that  they  are  quite  well.    Doctors  spend  so 
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much  time  over  people  who  aren't  ill  and  who  think 
that  they  are,  that  they  must  be  grateful  to  people 
who  are  ill  and  think  they  aren't.  Do  you  agree 
with  me  so  far  ?  "  Mr.  Russell  asked,  and  although 
John  could  not  imagine  what  all  this  had  to  do 
with  him,  he  agreed  readily.  It  would,  he  thought, 
have  been  absolutely  cruel  to  do  anything  else. 

u  In  my  young  days  we  called  nerves  indiges- 
tion, and  were  not  in  the  least  proud  of  the 
complaint,"  Mr.  Russell  announced,  and  he  made 
this  statement  with  such  an  air  of  chirpiness  that 
John  longed  to  reply,  "  The  dickens  you  did." 
But  not  caring  to  risk  it,  he  said  "  Quite  so." 

"  In  a  moment  we  shall  have  come  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  ;  I  see  I  needn't  cross  my  t's 
and  dot  my  i's  with  you,"  Mr.  Russell  continued, 
and  beamed  magnificently. 

"  I  hope  not,  I  mean  I  hope  so,"  John  replied, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant,  for  although  a  complete  understanding  is 
a  pleasant  enough  thing  to  come  to,  your  pleasure 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  spoilt  if  you  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  about  what  the  understanding  is. 
Usually  it  takes  two  (or  more)  people  to  arrive  at 
a  complete  understanding,  but  Mr.  Russell  was 
perfectly  capable  of  arriving  by  himself. 

u  Of  course,"  he  continued,  "  allowances  must 
be  made — I  should  say  that  you  are  not  unwilling 
to  make  allowances."  And  just  as  John  was  going 
to  say  that  it  might  depend  to  whom  the  allow- 
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ances  had  to  be  made, — that  he  was  in  fact  no 
spendthrift  in  regard  to  them, — his  companion  pro- 
ceeded, "  I  see  that  we  may  take  that  for  granted, 
so  we  can  dismiss  an  unpleasant  subject  and  talk 
about  something  which  is  not  so  very  disturbing." 

For  a  few  seconds  John  was  inclined  to  say  that 
he  had  not  the  smallest  clue  to  what  Mr.  Russell 
meant,  but  the  relief  of  the  latter  at  having 
finished  such  an  unsavoury  subject  was  so  evident 
that  to  ask  him  to  explain  himself  was,  John 
thought,  impossible  ;  while  Mr.  Russell  smiled  at 
having  performed  so  well  what  he  actually  believed 
to  have  been  a  painful  task,  and  never  doubted 
that  as  he  had  been  thinking  about  Miss  Mellersh 
John  must  also  have  been  thinking  of  her.  In 
Mr.  Russell's  opinion  it  had — for  the  last  half- 
hour — been  impossible  to  think  of  any  one  else, 
and  the  only  flaw  in  his  complete  understanding 
was  that  John  never  guessed  that  Miss  Mellersh 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"  We  shall  get  on  splendidly  together,  I  see," 
Mr.  Russell  said,  and  gazed  steadfastly  at  the 
mantel-piece. 

"  Can  I  get  you  anything  ? "  John  asked. 

"  My  pipe's  there, — at  the  end, — tobacco  in  that 
pot,  and  matches.  Thank-you.  And  now  light 
your  pipe." 

"  I've  got  a  lot  of  grammar  papers  to  correct," 
John  said. 

"  They  will  wait  for  ten  minutes.    The  great 
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art  of  being  a  schoolmaster  is  not  to  fuss.  I 
believe,"  he  went  on,  "  that  boys  will  nearly 
always  behave  themselves  unless  you  keep  on 
trying  to  catch  them  misbehaving  themselves. 
Then,  of  course,  being  boys,  they  will  give  you 
a  run  for  your  money — so  to  speak.  When  I 
was  a  boy  a  cousin  of  mine  bet  me  sixpence  I 
would  not  dare  to  climb  to  the  top  of  an  exceed- 
ingly nasty  rock, — I  can  see  that  rock  now, — and 
because  he  said  I  wouldn't  dare,  I  did  and  broke 
a  collar-bone.  You  can  always  dare  boys  to  do 
foolish  things,  but  they  are  sensible  enough  if  you 
leave  them  alone." 

"  That  may  be  true  about  most  boys,  but  what 
about  the  others  ?  "  John  asked. 

"  They'll  be  leavened  by  the  lump.  Too  much 
interference  destroys  their  self-respect.  And  now 
I  must  tell  you  about  my  first  salmon  ;  I've  been 
a  fisherman  all  my  life,  and  until  last  August  I 
had  never  caught  a  salmon.    Think  of  it  !  " 

Politeness  incited  John  to  say  "  How  odd,"  and 
that  was  enough  to  set  Mr.  Russell  going. 

Without  missing  a  detail  of  his  journey  from 
Hull  to  Norway,  indeed  without  missing  a  detail 
of  any  kind,  he  told  his  fisherman's  tale  while 
John  smoked  and  meditated.  It  was  not  the 
steady  drone,  but  the  abrupt  ceasing  of  Mr. 
Russell's  voice  which  suddenly  attracted  John's 
attention.  Dimly  he  was  aware  that  the  fish  was 
almost  landed,  when  Mr.  Russell  had  broken  off 
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in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  stared  across  the 
room.  And  then  behind  his  head  John  heard  a 
voice  which  made  him  jerk  himself  together  and 
stand  up. 

"  You  look  so  exceedingly  comfortable  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  interrupt  you,"  Miss  Mellersh  said 
vindictively,  "  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  something 
private  to  say  to  Mr.  Russell." 

She  glanced  in  John's  direction  without  actually 
looking  at  him,  and  then  blew  her  nose. 

u  I  hope,  Grace,"  Mr.  Russell  hastened  to  say, 
"  that  you  haven't  caught  a  cold." 

"  It  is  no  time  to  discuss  my  ailments — even  if 
I  had  any — when  more  serious  matters  are  in 
hand,"  she  replied,  and  John  moved  towards  the 
open  door. 

u  You  must  hear  the  end  of  my  story  some 
other  time,"  Mr.  Russell  said  to  him,  and  when 
John  had  retired  he  continued,  a  A  very  nice 
fellow,  Grace,  believe  me — a  very  nice  fellow." 

"  Baddeley  is  very  ill — very  ill  indeed,"  Miss 
Mellersh  returned. 

He  got  slowly  from  his  chair,  and  for  a  moment 
felt  really  annoyed  with  Baddeley.  What  with 
one  thing  and  another  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  peace  ! 

"A  great,  strong  boy  like  that.  What  can 
there  be  the  matter  with  such  a  boy  ?  You  are 
exaggerating,  Grace  ;  believe  me,  you  are  exagger- 
ating.   I  shall  go  and  see  him  at  once." 
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ct  Doctor  Wrench  has  already  seen  him,  and  you 
may  be  as  rude  as  you  please,  but  you  won't  re- 
move the  fact  that  Baddeley  is  very  ill,"  Miss 
Mellersh  replied. 

c<  Wrench  is  a  pessimist ;  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  Baddeley  has  been  playing  football  —  that 
odious  game — and  was  sick,  a  little  sick  after  it. 
He  then  went  to  the  matron's  room  ;  she  is  an 
incompetent  woman,  and  allowed  him  to  faint  in 
her  arms.  They  both  fell  over,  and  his  poor 
forehead  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  fender. 
Doctor  Wrench  says  he  has  a  weak  heart,  con- 
cussion, a  wretched  indigestion,  has  outgrown  his 
strength,  and  needs  most  careful  attention." 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  sorry,"  Mr.  Russell  said. 

"You  see  I  was  not  exaggerating,"  Miss 
Mellersh  remarked. 

"  Of  course  not ;  I  must  see  Baddeley,  and," 
he  added  as  if  he  was  on  dangerous  ground,  "  was 
the  matron  hurt  ?  " 

"  She  complains  of  pains  in  the  back  ;  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  matron  who  did  not  have  pains 
somewhere  ;  they  come  from  having  too  much  to 
eat  and  too  little  to  do.  The  present  woman  is 
more  than  ordinarily  incompetent,  and  failed 
entirely  to  deal  with  this  emergency,"  Miss 
Mellersh  announced. 

"  She  might,  don't  you  think,  have  been  a  little 
— what  shall  I  say — crushed  ?  Baddeley  is  not  a 
light  boy,  and  it  is  even  possible  for  the  most  in- 
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competent  woman  to  hurt  herself — I  must  go  and 
see  to  this  at  once,"  Mr.  Russell  replied,  but  he 
showed  no  other  signs  of  going.  He  was,  in  fact, 
waiting  for  her  to  tell  him  that  he  would  do  no 
good  if  he  went,  and  he  did  not  wait  in  vain. 

"  Illness,  at  any  rate,  is  my  province,"  Miss 
Mellersh  said  ;  "  whatever  else  is  taken  from  me 
by  Mr.  Scott  that  remains." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  Mr.  Russell  agreed. 

"  I  shall  stay  up  all  night  with  Baddeley,"  she 
continued. 

"  Is  that  really  necessary  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  Miss  Mellersh  said  ;  "  and  if 
I  think  it  wise  that  you  should  be  summoned  you 
may  rely  upon  me  to  fetch  you.  For  the  present 
Baddeley  must  not  be  disturbed — I  have  already 
telegraphed  to  his  father." 

H  Is  it  as  serious  as  that  ? "  Mr.  Russell  asked 
helplessly. 

"  It  is  at  least  prudent  to  take  steps.  Concus- 
sion is  concussion,"  Miss  Mellersh  replied. 

There  was  no  denying  that,  so  Mr.  Russell 
shuffled  towards  his  chair.  "  Of  course,  Grace," 
he  said,  "  I  couldn't  leave  him  in  better  hands, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  you  will  have  no  more 
trouble  with  Scott.  I  talked  to  him,  a  most  up- 
setting thing  to  have  to  do,  but  he  thoroughly 
understands.  Impetuosity,  the  natural  sin  of 
youth,  is  his  trouble.  Well,  I  curbed  it,  the 
thing  is  over  and  done  with.    Quite  satisfactory." 
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"  Did  you  ask  him  to  apologise  ? "  Miss 
Mellersh  asked  sternly. 

"  Not,  perhaps,  in  so  many  words.  His  future 
conduct  will  be  his  apology.  Scott  is  a  gentleman," 
Mr.  Russell  replied,  and  pulled  the  Times  towards 
him. 

"  When  there  is  nothing  else  to  say  for  a  man 
his  friends  always  take  refuge  in  calling  him  a 
gentleman,,,  Miss  Mellersh  announced. 

"  Is  that  so  ? "  Mr.  Russell  murmured,  and 
also  took  refuge  under  his  newspaper. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you  talking  about  fishing," 
she  continued. 

"  Very  likely,  Scott  is  interested  in  fishing  ;  one 
naturally  does  not  wish  to  be  more  unpleasant  and 
severe  than  one  can  help,"  Mr.  Russell  returned, 
and  fairly  disappeared  under  his  paper. 

"  Severe ! "  Miss  Mellersh  shot  back,  and 
retired  indignantly  from  the  room. 

But  directly  the  door  was  closed  Mr.  Russell 
came  out  cautiously  from  his  shelter.  "  It  is,"  he 
murmured,  "  a  most  distressing  thing  for  a  man 
of  my  age  to  have  to  resort  to  subterfuge.  But 
when  Grace  feels  that  she  is  a  martyr  she  worries 
me  beyond  endurance.  I  shall  go  and  see  Wrench, 
and  find  out  what  is  really  wrong  with  Baddeley." 

And  as  he  walked  slowly  round  to  the  Doctor's 
house,  he  was  supremely  conscious  that  in  his 
devotion  to  duty  he  was  not  to  be  surpassed.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  leave  a  comfortable  arm- 
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chair  so  that  he  might  call  upon  a  man  who  was 
bubbling  with  unrestrained  energy. 

"  Wrench,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  rang  the 
bell,  "is  always  talking  about  exercise,  but  just  to 
hear  him  is  fatiguing  enough  for  me." 

The  doctor,  however,  happened  to  be  so  busy 
that  he  dismissed  his  visitor  in  two  minutes. 

"Weak  heart,  nothing  to  worry  over  if  he's 
careful,  but  he  cartainly  must  not  play  football  for 
a  year  at  least.  Flabby,  flabby,  flabby,"  he  said, 
and  did  not  ask  Mr.  Russell  to  sit  down. 

"  Concussion  ? "  the  latter  ventured  to  say. 

"  A  mere  trifle,  your  matron  got  the  worst  of 
that  bout.  You  ought  to  stop  your  boys  falling 
about  all  over  the  place.  They  want  hardening, 
Russell,  hardening.  You  pamper  them,  some  of 
them  are  just  masses  of  superfluous  flesh.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  training  of  them  for  a 
month,"  the  doctor  continued  ;  f<  they  want  beat- 
ing into  shape.  You  give  them  too  much  sugar- 
cane ;  I'd  give  them  some  other  kind." 

*  Very  humorous,  no  doubt,"  Mr.  Russell 
replied,  "  but  I  seem  to  fancy  that's  an  old  joke 
of  yours.  I  remember  telling  it  to  Mrs.  Russell 
once  and  she  had  heard  it  from  you  that  same 
afternoon.  Still,  I  suppose,  jokes  are  part  of  your 
stock-in-trade." 

He  went  back  to  the  house  feeling  almost 
annoyed  with  the  doctor.  This  pretence  of  being 
too  busy  to  ask  a  visitor  to  sit  down  was  absurd. 
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But  possibly  Grace  would  consider  herself  too 
busy  to  come  down  to  dinner  !  Well,  if  he  for- 
gave her  he  must  also  forgive  the  doctor.  And 
really  he  felt  that  he  had  been  worried  enough 
far  one  day. 
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HOT  OR  COLD. 

T>  USSELL'S  accepted  Baddcley's  illness  without 
any  excitement.  Rushworth  and  Norton 
declared  that  it  served  him  right,  while  Bulmer 
and  Harrison  said  that  before  any  fellow  com- 
pelled them  to  play  such  a  "  rotten  game M  he 
ought  to  be  fit  to  play  it  himself.  But  Mansell, 
foreseeing  that  the  illness  was  a  chance  for  him, 
was  cautious  to  say  very  little  about  it. 

Here,  in  fact,  to  his  hand  was  an  opportunity 
to  score  off  the  new  Mug.  The  Mug  was  keen  on 
footer  and  anxious  that  the  house  should  have 
a  good  fifteen,  and  if  Mansell  could  only  get 
himself  elected  captain,  he  would  take  good  care 
that  John  was  never  consulted  again. 

Baddeley  could  not  play  footer  for  a  year,  and, 
therefore,  he  must  resign  the  captaincy.  Ob- 
viously there  were  only  three  fellows  who  could 
take  it,  and  somehow  or  other  Bulmer  and 
Harrison  would  have  to  be  got  rid  of.  Baddeley, 
Mansell  decided,  was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and 
to  him  he  laid  storm  as  quickly  as  possible. 

U9 
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With  the  help  of  Miss  Mellersh  he  saw 
Baddeley  before  any  other  boy  was  allowed  to  see 
him,  and,  with  a  start  of  twenty-four  hours,  he 
would  have  been  much  less  clever  than  he  was 
if  he  had  not  got  what  he  wanted.  Baddeley, 
indeed,  was  so  sick  at  his  own  misfortunes  that  he 
did  not  care  what  happened.  His  burst  of  energy 
had  flickered  out,  it  even  seemed  to  him,  as  he  lay 
in  bed,  more  than  a  little  ridiculous.  If  Mansell 
wanted  to  be  captain  by  all  means  let  him  be.  It 
didn't  matter  who  took  on  such  a  hopeless  job, 
and  anyhow  it  was  good  of  Mansell  to  come  and 
see  him  when  no  one  else  came. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mansell  had  satisfied 
both  himself  and  Baddeley,  and,  with  a  note  from 
the  latter  to  Rushworth  in  his  pocket,  he  felt  that 
he  was  winning  all  along  the  line.  What  he  was 
going  to  do  when  he  was  elected  he  never  stopped 
to  think.  It  was  enough  for  the  present  that  he 
was  sure  John  Scott  would  rather  see  any  one  else 
captain,  and  in  this  he  was  right. 

For  when  John  heard  that  Baddeley  was  not 
to  play  footer  again,  he  went  straight  to  Doctor 
Wrench. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Baddeley  should 
captain  the  house.  There  is  simply  no  one  else," 
he  said,  and  the  doctor  was  not  altogether  pleased 
at  the  way  in  which  John  spoke. 

"  You  seem  to  imagine  that  I  came  to  this 
decision  merely  to  inconvenience  you,"  he  replied, 
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and  John  wanted  to  ask  him  not  to  be  an  ass. 
But  he  had  seen  enough  of  professional  dignity  to 
know  that  it  is  the  most  ticklish  thing  in  the 
world,  and  so  he  set  to  work  to  pacify  the  ruffled 
doctor. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  dispute  your  decision,"  he 
replied,  "  only  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  it 
affects  the  whole  house  as  much  as  it  does 
Baddeley.  When  properly  stirred  up  he  would 
be  really  keen  ;  he  wants  a  lot  of  stoking,  but  he's 
got  something  to  stoke  at.  Couldn't  he  play  in  a 
month  ? " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  can't,"  the  doctor 
answered ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  that,  even  with 
Baddeley 's  help,  you  would  have  found  Russell's  a 
hard  nut  to  crack." 

Wherever  he  went  John  heard  this  same  dismal 
tale.  Russell's  was  hopeless,  a  plague-spot  in 
Bradminster,  a  disgrace  to  any  public  school. 
All  the  more  reason,  then,  why  he  should  rouse 
himself,  and  he  had  already  begun  to  chafe  at 
the  perpetual  discouragement  he  received.  Dr. 
Pollard  was  almost  alone  in  believing  that  the 
house  could  be  improved,  and  even  he  had 
admitted  that  such  a  feat  was  beyond  his  powers 
of  endurance. 

"  Mr.  Russell  is  such  a  good  sort,"  John  said  to 
the  doctor,  u  that  I'd  like  to  do  something." 

u  My  dear  Scott,"  the  doctor  replied,  and  put 
his  hand  on  John's  shoulder,  "  we  all  love  Russell, 
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and  in  his  form  there  is  still  no  one,  I  am  told, 
who  can  beat  him.  He  teaches  splendidly  and 
he's  able  to  keep  big  boys  in  order  when  they  are 
working,  but  his  work  in  the  school  is  as  much  as 
he  can— or  cares  to — do.  A  boy  working  for  an 
exam  and  a  boy  idling  about  in  a  house  are  as 
different  as  an  industrious  bee  and  a  pinging 
mosquito." 

"  Quite  so,"  John  said,  and  wondered  why  the 
doctor  could  not  talk  without  pawing  him. 

11  You'll  soon  find  out  that  what  1  say  is  true  ; 
there  is  no  use  in  fighting  against  facts,  it  would 
only  be  misdirected  energy,"  Wrench  went  on 
cheerfully. 

c<  Quite  so,"  John  said  again,  and  dodged  a 
descending  pat. 

"  So  don't  you  worry  yourself,  or  I  shall  have 
to  be  giving  you  a  tonic  before  long,"  Wrench 
told  him,  and  laughed  cracklingly. 

The  doctor  continued  to  laugh  until  John  had 
left  the  house,  but  what  reason  there  was  for  this 
disturbance  John  did  not  understand. 

"  He's  a  pessimist  and  a  shoulder-patter,"  John 
said  to  himself ;  "  and  no  more  use  to  me  than  a 
punctured  bike." 

And  as  he  walked  back  to  Russell's  he  made  up 
his  mind  first  of  all  to  see  Miss  Mellersh,  and 
then  to  talk  to  Rushworth  and  Norton.  His 
attempt,  however,  to  see  Miss  Mellersh  met  with 
complete  failure. 
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"  Miss  Mellersh  is  too  busy  to  see  yer,"  Joshua 
told  him  ;  "  but  if  you'll  write  her  a  note  she'll 
try  to  find  time  to  answer  it.  She's  the  sort  as  is 
always  too  busy  to  do  anything  as  she  don't  want 
to  do,  and  that's  what  them  philosopherising 
people  do  say  is  the  way  to  be  happy.  Not  that 
from  the  look  of  her  you  would  'xactly  say  she's 
got  all  she  wants,  but  I  guess  she's  like  a  fly  in  a 
jam-pot,  goes  on  helping  'erself  and  'erself  until  she 
feels  wusser  and  wusser.  Which,"  Joshua  con- 
cluded as  John  handed  a  note  to  him,  "  is  the  way 
of  this  mortal  life." 

"  Please  give  this  to  Miss  Mellersh  and  wait  for 
an  answer,"  John  said. 

"  I  shan't  tell  her  that,"  Joshua  replied  ;  "  for 
if  I  did  I  guess  you  would  wait  for  an  answer. 
Human  nature's  funny,"  he  continued,  and  cocked 
one  eye  at  John,  "  and  never  so,  as  you  might  say, 
jousedly  funny  as  when  it's  of  the  feminine 
gender." 

He  hobbled  away  happily,  glad  to  have  found 
some  one  who  allowed  him  to  talk,  for  to  be 
listened  to  as  well  was  more  than  he  ever 
expected. 

"Dear  Miss  Mellersh,"  John  had  written,  "I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  see  Baddeley 
for  five  minutes.  I  will  promise  not  to  stay  with 
him  longer  than  that. — Yours  very  truly,  John 
Scott." 

Almost  immediately  Joshua  returned  with  the 
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answer,  and  as  he  handed  it  to  John  he  remarked  : 
"  She's  in  what  we  did  use  to  call  in  Cornwall  a 
proper  pop-an-towse.  I  reckon  she'd  have  liked 
to  catch  me  a  clout  over  the  ear-hole." 

"Dear  Mr.  Scott,"  Miss  Mellersh  replied, 
"  had  I  thought  it  advisable  for  you  to  see 
Baddeley  I  should  have  informed  you.  In  the 
meantime  may  I  ask  you  not  to  interfere  with 
what  is  essentially  my  domain. — Yours  truly, 
G.  Mellersh." 

John,  having  read  the  note,  threw  it  on  the 
table  and  made  a  noise  which  was  something 
between  a  grunt  and  a  laugh.  Then  he  sat  down 
and  began  to  think.  To  him  it  was  marvellous 
that  any  one  could  be  so  spiteful  and  vindictive. 
Nearly  two  days  had  passed  since  Baddeley  had 
retired  from  sight,  and  every  one  knew  that  he 
was  better.  John,  however,  did  not  know  that 
Mansell  had  seen  him,  and  it  was  perhaps  as  well 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  this,  for  otherwise  he 
might  have  just  pushed  his  way  into  the  sick- 
room. 

"  I  had  better  see  Rushworth,  I  should  think 
he's  more  use  than  Norton,"  he  was  thinking, 
when  a  guttural  sound  drew  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Joshua  was  still  in  the  room. 

"  You  don't  seem  very  busy,"  John  turned 
round  and  told  him. 

"  She's  a  wunner  she  is,  a  regular,  downright 
wunner,"  Joshua  remarked* 
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"Go  away,  and  don't  talk  nonsense/'  John 
said,  and  presented  his  back  to  Joshua  ;  but  the 
latter  was  inclined  to  give  a  little  information. 

"  It's  like  this,  just  like  this,"  he  began,  and 
pointed  a  gnarled  first-finger  at  the  back  of  John's 
head,  "  and  I  being  in  a  sense  a  privileged  person 
do  see  the  best  of  her  as  well  as  t'other  side." 

John  picked  up  a  book  and  began  to  read,  but 
by  no  such  simple  way  as  that  was  Joshua  to  be 
stopped. 

"  And  if  you  ask  me  how  I'm  a  privileged 
person  I'll  tell  you,"  he  continued  ;  u  I'm  her 
protegy.  She  found  Joshua,  and  bless  me  she 
couldn't  have  been  more  'mazing  pleased  if  she'd 
found  one  of  them  Poles  as  they  be  always  looking 
for." 

"  Found  you  ?  "  John  felt  compelled  to  say. 

"  I've  been  a  sailor  ;  criky  you  should  see  my 
body,  I've  the  prettiest  bird  tattooed  on  my  back 
as  ever  you  saw,  only  I  have  to  screw  my  neck 
until  he  creaks  afore  I  can  clap  so  much  as  half  an 
eye  on  him.  That's  Joshua's  luck,  but  there  it 
is,  just  like  that,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,"  John  remarked  ;  but  brief  as  it  was 
Joshua  found  it  sufficiently  encouraging. 

"  When  I  was  discharged  nearly  five  years  ago, 
I  took  a  little  jaunt  of  pleasure  to  see  my  married 
sister,  what  had  a  fish  shop  in  Bradminster.  And 
comfortable  enough  I  was  until  I  fell  out  with  'er 
husband,  a  poor  sort  of  a  faggot,  fit  for  nothing 
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but  to  snarl  at  his  wife.  'Twas  in  December 
month  and  I  was  walking  down  this  'ere  road  just 
wondering  what  I'd  do  to  the  bloke,  when  up  he 
comes  behind  me  and  committed  what  the  magis- 
trate did  say  was  an  unprovoked  assault.  And  so 
it  was,  though  if  he'd  hit  me  in  the  face  I  should 
have  hit  him  one  back,  and  there  we'd  have  been  so 
to  speak,  for  I'm  not  going  so  much  as  to  say  that 
I  ever  showed  my  company-manners  to  the  man." 

He  stopped  a  moment  for  breath  and  then 
continued. 

"The  fellow  caught  me  a  mighty  great  belt 
with  a  big  stick,  and  sake's  alive  Joshua  sat  down 
all  of  a  nupshot  and  broke  his  leg.  'E  bolted, 
and  who  should  come  along  but  Miss  Mellersh, 
and  under  her  wing  Joshua  has  sat  ever  since. 
She  thinks  all  the  world  of  me,  and  don't  you 
forget  it." 

"  I  won't,"  John  said,  and  could  not  help 
laughing.  The  idea  of  this  big,  burly  man 
sitting  under  Miss  Mellersh's  wing  was  gloriously 
absurd. 

"  So  you  see  she  has  her  points,  that's  what 
these  yer  house-tooters — what  them  blessed  boys 
do  call  the  Mugs,  and  I'd  mug  'em — don't  see. 
When  she  prickles  you  up  the  wrong  way  you 
remember  she's  been  kind  to  Joshua.  There's  a 
soft  side  to  her,"  he  almost  whispered,  and  stumped 
solemnly  out  of  the  room. 

"This  seems  more  like  a  museum  of  freaks 
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than  a  boarding-house  for  boys,"  John  thought, 
and  then  he  jumped  up  quickly  and  shouted  after 
Joshua. 

"  Another  note,  I'd  let  'er  rest  a  bit,"  the  latter 
said. 

"Tell  Mr.  Rushworth  I  want  to  see  him,"  John 
replied. 

"  Um !  "  Joshua  uttered,  and  then  as  if  he  was 
pleased  with  the  sound  he  repeated  it  twice. 

"  I  asked  you  to  tell  Mr.  Rushworth  that  J 
want  to  see  him,"  John  told  him  again. 

"  And  I  said  1  um,'  which  was  intended  to  ex- 
press what  I  do  call  a  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  proceeding,"  Joshua  answered  and  shuffled 
back  into  the  room. 

"Supposing,  Joshua,  you  did  what  you  were 
told  instead  of  expressing  doubts,"  John  said. 

"  In  course  I  might  do  that,  there's  always  the 
wrong  way  as  well  as  the  right.  But  I  ain't  lived 
in  this  house  for  five  years  without  learning,  as 
you  may  say,  tactics.  Born  in  another  sphere  of 
life  I'd  have  been  an  admiral  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Joshua  Chenoweth." 

"  I'm  getting  tired  of  you,"  John  told  him. 

"  Folks  do,"  Joshua  replied  immediately  ;  u  but 
what  I  do  say  is  it's  no  trouble  for  Joshua  to 
take  messages,  but  when  they  are,  in  a  manner  of 
saying,  chucked  back  in  his  face,  then  Joshua 
wonders  whether  he's  a  fool  or  whether  that 
description  suits  some  one  else  "  ;  he  stumped  to 
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the  door  as  he  was  speaking,  but  before  he  dis- 
appeared he  fired  his  last  shot,  "  Don't  you  go 
for  to  issue  orders  which  you  can't  make  cm 
obey,  an  order  is  no  sort  of  use  unless  it's  got  a 
court-martial  or  a  big  stick  behind  it.  Feel  your 
way — that's  it — feel  your  way." 

Whether  Joshua  delivered  the  message  or  not 
John  never  knew,  but  certainly  Rushworth  never 
took  any  notice  of  it.  And  at  tea-time  John 
heard  that  Mansell  had  been  elected  captain  of  the 
Football  XV. 

"  He  played  rippingly  in  that  squash,  didn't 
he,  sir  ? "  Godolphin  said. 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  John  replied. 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  get  into  the  School  XV.  ?  " 
Richmond  asked. 

11 1  don't  know,"  John  said. 

"  He's  better  than  a  lot  of  fellows  who  are 
playing,"  Richmond  declared,  and  then  John 
listened  while  Mansell's  praises  as  a  football  player 
were  sung.  As  far  as  he  could  judge  Mansell's 
election  was  thoroughly  popular  ;  these  squeaklings 
took  his  keenness  for  granted  and  forgot  every- 
thing except  that  he  could  run  like  a  hare  and 
tackle  like — as  they  said — "  an  international." 
They  were  still  talking  about  him  when  John 
turned  out  the  lights  of  their  dormitory,  and  he 
went  away  wondering  whether,  during  the  days 
to  come,  Mansell  would  not  give  them  more  to 
talk  about  than  they  wanted. 
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But  as  soon  as  John  had  disappeared  from 
the  dormitory  Mansell  was  at  once  forgotten. 
As  captain  he  was  an  accepted  fact  only  worth 
discussing  when  masters  were  present,  but  they 
had  something  far  more  exciting  to  discuss 
directly  they  were  left  to  themselves. 

"  We  must  decide  to-night,"  Brent  called  out 
from  his  cubicle,  "  because  IVe  got  to  learn  my 
'  prep  9  in  the  morning." 

"  There's  nothing  to  decide,"  Warner  replied  ; 
"  she  gave  the  order  to  me,  and  told  me  to  see 
that  it  was  carried  out.    The  thing's  finished." 

But  from  the  mutterings  with  which  this 
announcement  was  received,  it  was  evident  that 
some  of  the  Thirteen  did  not  agree  with  Warner. 

"  We'll  have  a  meeting,"  Brent  said. 

u  You  can't  meet  in  the  dark." 

"  I've  got  a  bicycle-lamp  under  my  bed,"  Brent 
replied. 

u  Nasty,  smelly  thing,"  Warner  retorted  ;  "you 
have  a  meeting  by  yourself,  I'm  going  to  sleep." 

"  Come  on,  we'll  meet  in  Warner's  cubicle  as 
soon  as  I  have  got  my  lamp  to  light,"  Brent  said. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  you  will,"  Warner  returned, 
and  Brent  chuckled. 

"  It  leaks  a  bit,  Gummy,  so  keep  your  mouth 
open.  I'll  be  there  in  half  a  minute.  My  stars, 
how  it  smells  ;  I  hope  the  new  Mug  has  a  deaf 
nose,"  Brent  went  on. 

But  before  the  latter  was  ready  for  action,  Warner 
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was  out  of  his  cubicle  and  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  dormitory. 

"  You'll  burn  the  blooming  place  down,"  he 
grumbled. 

1 1  Phew,"  several  of  the  other  squeaklings 
said. 

"  We  shan't  notice  it  in  a  minute,"  Brent 
assured  them  ;  "  get  your  washing-stand,  Godol- 
phin,  and  we'll  give  Gummy  a  chair.  Then, 
if  he'll  hold  his  nose,  he  can  read  us  this  thing 
he's  been  keeping  in  his  pocket." 

In  a  minute  Warner  was  seated  in  front  of  the 
washing-stand  with  a  piece  of  paper  spread  out 
before  him. 

"  I'll  hold  the  lamp  ;  blaze  away,  Gummy," 
Brent  said. 

"  I  can't  read  it  with  this  vile  smell  close  to  my 
head,"  Warner  expostulated. 

"  You  don't  read  with  your  nose,"  Brent  in- 
formed him. 

"  I  say,  do  let's  do  something,"  a  boy  called 
Unwin  said. 

"  That's  got  it  plug  in  the  middle,  I  can  read 
the  thing  from  here,"  Brent  said,  as  he  stood 
behind  the  chair  and  held  up  the  lamp. 

"  My  dear  Warner,"  Gummy  began,  and 
stopped  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
note  was  addressed  to  him. 

"  You  aren't  the  only  fellow  who  has  ever  had 
a  letter/'  Unwin  remarked. 
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"  But  I'm  the  only  fellow  who  has  ever 
had  a  letter  from  Miss  Mellersh,"  Gummy 
replied. 

<c  Unless  you  go  on  I  shall  have  to  singe  the 
back  of  your  hair  with  this  lamp.  We  can't 
stand  jawing  in  the  middle  of  the  dormitory  for 
half  the  night,"  Brent  remarked. 

"  No  one  jaws  half  as  much  as  you  do," 
Warner  told  him,  and  picked  up  the  note  again. 

"  Now  we're  off,"  Godolphin  whispered  to 
Richmond. 

"  Silence,"  Brent  said,  u  while  Warner  reads 
the  orders  for  to-morrow  morning." 

"  My  dear  Warner,"  Gummy  began  once  more, 
"  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Thirteen 
fill  their  bath  with  cold  water  every  morning,  and 
that  consequently  their  ablutions  are  exceedingly 
hurried.  In  future  I  must  request  you  to  see 
that  the  bath  is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  that 
each  boy  bathes  himself  properly.  Hot  water  has 
been  laid  on  by  Mr.  Russell  at  great  expense,  and 
among  the  houses  of  Bradminster  I  believe  that 
ours  alone  has  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  bathe 
in  water  of  a  fitting  temperature.  I  am  so 
occupied  with  Baddeley's  illness  that  I  have  not 
time  to  talk  to  you  to-night,  but  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  pay  careful  attention  to  my  order  and 
see  that  it  is  carried  out.  Cold  water  is,  I  am 
convinced,  injurious  to  young  boys  and  responsible 
for   many  of  the  colds  which  abound  at  this 
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season  of  the  year.  —  Yours  very  sincerely, 
G.  Mellersh." 

Warner  put  down  the  letter  as  he  finished  read- 
ing it,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair.  Miss  Mellersh 
had  selected  him  to  carry  out  her  orders  and  that 
was  one  in  the  eye  for  that  beast  Brent,  what- 
ever happened  afterwards.  But  his  feeling  of 
triumph  was  almost  at  once  knocked  on  the  head 
by  Unwin,  who  had  a  most  unpleasant  way  of 
going  straight  to  the  point. 

"  As  you,  Gummy,  never  wash  at  all,  I  don't 
see  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  you,"  he  said. 

"  Who  says  I  don't  wash  ? "  Warner  asked 
foolishly. 

"  I  do,"  Unwin  replied  ;  "at  least  I've  been  in 
this  dormitory  for  a  year  and  I've  never  happened 
to  meet  you  in  the  bath,  and  I've  never  seen  you 
in  the  school  baths." 

"  I  like  soap,"  Warner  answered,  but  this 
declaration  was  received  with  audible  titters. 

Various  opinions  were  expressed  of  Miss 
Mellersh's  order  ;  Richmond  declared  that  it  was 
"  absolutely  rotten,"  while  Fowler  said  that  get- 
ting into  cold  water  first  thing  in  the  morning 
gave  him  hiccoughs  for  half  an  hour.  Godolphin 
asked  what  Miss  Mellersh  had  to  do  with  it,  and 
Cleaver,  who  was  so  small  that  he  seemed  to  be 
buried  in  his  pyjamas,  piped  that  the  only  things 
his  governor  had  told  him  to  do  were  to  learn 
Greek   and   have  a  cold  bath  every  morning. 
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Smith,  who  had  begun  by  committing  suicide  with 
his  hyphen  and  never  regained  it  while  at  Brad- 
minster,  thought  that  a  tepid  bath  was  the  thing, 
while  Jardine  stated  briefly  that  he  thought  Miss 
Mellersh  must  be  a  most  awful  ass.  Timson,  who 
with  Brent,  Warner,  and  Unwin,  had  already  spent 
three  terms  in  the  dormitory,  remarked  that  it 
was  a  mighty  great  fuss  about  nothing,  and  it  was 
like  Miss  Mellersh's  cheek  to  call  him  "  a  young 
boy." 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  talking  about  a  fuss 
and  her  cheek,"  Warner  said  to  him,  "  but  when 
she  gets  hold  of  me,  what  am  I  to  say  ?  The 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  unless  you  fellows 
have  a  hot  bath,  I  shall  catch  it  hotter.  It  isn't 
fair  to  go  and  do  what  you  like,  when  I'm 
appointed  to  carry  out  orders." 

"  You'd  better  resign,  Gummy,"  Unwin  told 
him. 

"  I  shan't ;  I've  been  chosen  head  of  the  dormi- 
tory. There's  no  getting  by  that,"  Warner 
replied. 

"  No  one  but  a  silly  idiot  would  mind  having  a 
hot  bath.  It's  a  thousand  times  more  comfort- 
able," Fowler  announced. 

"And  slacker,"  Brent  added.  For  several 
minutes  he  had  been  amusing  himself  by  flashing 
the  light  from  his  lamp  on  to  Gummy 's  face,  and 
appeared  to  be  so  occupied  in  this  pastime  that  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  Miss  Mellcrsh's  order. 
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"  I  vote  we  vote  about  it,"  Unwin  said,  and 
immediately  collected  pencils  and  paper  ;  "  now 
then,  let  every  one  write  what  they  want,"  he  added. 

"  I  don't  consider  myself  bound  by  this," 
Gummy  expostulated,  as  the  papers  were  handed 
to  him  to  read. 

But  considering  what  was  written,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  any  one  to  consider  himself  bound. 
Smith  wrote,  "Just  warm  enough  not  to  make 
you  gasp,"  while  Fowler  voted  for  "As  hot  as 
you  can  bear  it."  Jardine  repeated  his  opinion 
that  Miss  Mellersh  was  an  ass,  and  Timson 
livened  up  matters  for  a  moment  by  writing, 
"  With  that  light  on  his  face,  Gummy  looks  like  a 
bilious  baboon." 

After  this  Warner  retired  indignantly  to  his 
cubicle,  and  Brent  sat  in  the  chair. 

"  Let's  get  on  with  them,"  he  said,  and  seized  a 
piece  of  paper. 

" c  I  vote  we  wash  Gummy  soundly  to-morrow 
morning — Unwin,' "  he  read  out,  and  Warner 
expressed  his  opinion  of  Unwin  and  of  the  whole 
proceedings. 

"  I  don't  care  a  blow  as  long  as  I  don't  have  to 
wash  last,"  White  had  written,  while  Ray  nor  con- 
sidered that  "  Hot  water  is  too  fuggy  for  any- 
thing." Summers  did  not  care,  but  also  recorded 
the  fact  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  bed,  but  Cleaver 
actually  found  time  to  write  what  Brent  decided 
was  undoubtedly  a  poem. 
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"  Just  listen  to  this,"  he  said,  after  he  had  read 
it  himself ;  "  wake  up,  Gummy,  we've  got  a  bloom- 
ing Milton  here." 

"Why  not  Shakespeare?"  Unwin  asked;  "you 
may  as  well  go  the  whole  hog  while  you're 
at  it." 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether  Shakespeare  rhymed  his 
stuff.  Just  listen,"  Brent  replied,  and  read  out 
the  poem. 

44  I'm  in  a  funk,  and  that's  a  fact, 
With  tremors  torn,  with  spasms  racked — 
If  Mr.  Scott  should  poke  his  Mug  in, 
I  know  I'd  feel  an  awful  Juggin. 
My  guvnor  says  hot  baths  are  fine 
For  slackers,  slopers,  sleepy  swine. 
The  stuff  for  us  is  water  freezing, 
Which  makes  you  wheeze,  but  stops  you  sneezing. 
And  if  it  isu't  dreadful  cheek, 
I  want  to  learn  a  little  Greek." 

When  Brent  had  finished  he  looked  round  for 
applause,  but  he  looked  in  vain.  That  any  one 
could  write  such  a  thing  in  about  three  minutes 
struck  the  other  squeaklings  with  more  amaze- 
ment than  admiration,  and  at  last  Richmond  gave 
voice  to  the  general  feeling. 

"  Golly,"  he  said,  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Who  wrote  that  blithering  rot  ? "  Gummy 
asked  from  his  cubicle. 

"Cleaver,"  Brent  replied,  "and  I'll  bet  you 
couldn't  have  done  it  if  you  sat  up  half  the  night." 
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"  Tosh,"  Gummy  grunted  back,  "  silly,  rotten, 
beastly  tosh." 

Godolphin  looked  round  for  Cleaver,  but  the 
poet  had  modestly  disappeared.  He  had  not 
expected  his  production  to  be  received  with  favour, 
and  Richmond's  " Golly"  had  been  enough  to 
send  him  scurrying  to  bed. 

Brent,  however,  was  so  impressed  by  any  one 
turning  out  stuff  which  rhymed  at  the  same  pace 
as  he  himself  could  scribble  lines  out  of  a  book, 
that  he  decided  to  adjourn  the  meeting. 

€i  Cleaver's  settled  it ;  let's  go  to  bed,"  he 
announced  ;  and  although  Gummy  growled  that 
instead  of  Cleaver  having  settled  anything  he'd 
jolly  well  settle  Cleaver  in  the  morning,  the 
squeaklings  felt  that  they  had  been  given  enough 
for  one  night. 

But  after  Godolphin  had  got  into  bed  he 
remembered  that  his  washing-stand  was  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  dormitory,  and  went  back  to  fetch 
it.  Then,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  Brent  still 
sitting  in  the  chair,  and  reading  Cleaver's  jingle  by 
the  light  of  the  bicycle  lamp. 

"  Aren't  you  ever  going  to  bed  ?  I  want  my 
washing-stand,"  Godolphin  said. 

"  Fancy  any  one  being  able  to  make  things 
rhyme  ! "  was  all  that  Brent  answered  ;  and  hav- 
ing got  up  he  walked  straight  to  Cleaver's  cubicle, 
and  frightened  the  poet  by  flashing  the  light  on 
his  face. 
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"  You'd  better  have  this  back  ;  you'd  like  to 
keep  it,"  Brent  said,  and  held  out  the  piece  of 
paper. 

"  I  don't  want  it ;  rip  it  up,"  Cleaver  replied. 

"  You  must  make  poetry  for  us  every  night. 
I'm  not  much  of  a  poet  myself,  but  I  know  a  good 
thing  when  I  see  it,"  Brent  returned. 

"  The  other  fellows  don't  like  it,  even  if  it  was 
poetry,  which  it  isn't,"  Cleaver  said. 

"  Don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  that.  It 
is"  Brent  replied,  and  went  slowly  back  to  hi*  own 
cubicle. 


Chapter  XII. 


THE  SCANDALOUS  THIRTEEN. 

AT  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning, 
Brent  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  Latin 
grammar  in  front  of  him.  But  although  he  tried 
hard  to  keep  awake  his  eyes  refused  to  remain 
open,  and  at  last  the  book  fell  to  the  floor  with 
such  a  noise  that  it  woke  up  Unwin. 

For  a  few  minutes  Unwin  tried  to  go  to  sleep 
again,  but  a  vague  feeling  that  this  morning  was 
not  exactly  like  other  mornings  disturbed  him,  and 
then  he  suddenly  remembered  Miss  Mellersh's 
order,  Gummy,  and  Cleaver's  gibberish. 

"There's  a  chance  for  some  sport,"  he 
mumbled  to  himself,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
sleep.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he  lived  for 
the  moment  and  never  cared  what  happened  after- 
wards. He  was  as  popular  as  any  one  can  be  who 
is  extremely  selfish,  but  he  had  no  real  friends, 
and  as  far  as  could  be  seen  he  did  not  feel  the 
lack  of  them.  Still,  he  had  the  power  of  getting 
other  fellows  to  join  in  his  plans,  for  when  he 
took  anything    in  hand  he  generally  managed 
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to  get  some  excitement  out  of  it  before  he  had 
finished. 

Now  he  lay  in  bed  and  arranged  matters  to  his 
satisfaction. 

"Brent's  no  use,"  he  decided,  "because  he 
doesn't  see  the  fun  of  ragging,  but  I'll  get  Timson, 
and  that  fellow  Summers,  because  he  looks  fairly 
hefty,  and  Raynor.  Four  of  us  can  manage  it, 
and  that  squeakling  Cleaver  shall  recite  an  ode, 
or  whatever  the  thing  is  they  jabber  at  a 
function." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  went  off  to 
Timson's  cubicle.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had 
explained  his  plan,  and  Timson  —  once  having 
been  aroused  from  sleep  —  agreed  that  it  was 
good. 

"  You  go  and  wake  up  Summers  and  Raynor, 
and  I'll  go  and  tackle  Cleaver  ;  it's  no  use  having  a 
blooming  poet  in  the  place  unless  you  use  him," 
Unwin  said. 

"  Tell  him  to  buck  up  ;  we  can't  be  kept 
waiting  while  he  makes  up  the  rotten  stuff," 
Timson  answered. 

"  I'll  soon  turn  his  tap  on,"  Unwin  returned. 

"And  I'll  turn  on  the  other,"  Timson  added, 
and  both  of  them  laughed. 

Cleaver  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  weary  when 
Unwin  disturbed  him. 

"  I  want  you  to  write  an  ode — quick,"  Unwin 
said. 
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"  A  what  ? "  Cleaver  asked,  and  rubbed  his 
eyes. 

"  An  ode." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  know,  don't  you  ? " 

"  Get  one  of  Horace's,"  Cleaver  replied. 

"  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  Horace — the  Latin  johnny." 

"  Talk  sense." 

"Well,  I  can't  write  an  ode — wish  I  could," 
Cleaver  assured  him. 

"  You've  got  to  make  up  something — jolly 
quick,"  Unwin  said. 

"  What  about  ?  " 

"  Washing." 

11  D'you  mean  steam  laundries  and  that  kind  of 
thing  ?  It  can't  be  done.  You  might  as  well  ask 
an  elephant  to  dance  a  polka." 

Unwin  bent  forward  and  whispered  in  Cleaver's 
ear. 

"  My  sainted  aunt,"  the  poet  said*  "  won't  there 
be  an  awful  row  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  rare  sport ;  I'll  tell  you  when  we're 
ready.  Buck  up  and  think  of  something  ;  any- 
thing will  do  as  long  as  you  spout  it  out  all  right. 
And  don't  make  it  long,"  Unwin  added. 

"  There's  no  fear  of  that,"  Cleaver  returned, 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  written  a  rhyme  in 
his  life. 

For  several  minutes  he  lay  thinking,  and  then 
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he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  got  a  note-book  and 
pencil  from  his  coat  pocket.  Ever  since  he  could 
remember,  he  had  been  making  jingling  rhymes 
which  amused  him  as  much  as  they  annoyed  his 
parents.  His  mother  tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  this  was  only  a  trivial  and  transient  disease, 
but  Archdeacon  Cleaver  treated  it  far  more 
seriously.  To  the  Archdeacon  all  poetry  which 
was  not  religious  bristled  with  danger,  but  for 
rhymes — even  those  of  the  nursery — he  had  a 
positive  hatred.  In  his  opinion  Mother  Hubbard 
was  not  a  dear  old  lady  who  disappointed  herself 
and  her  dog  by  going  to  a  cupboard,  but  a 
thoroughly  incompetent  housewife  who  ought  to 
have  known  that  there  was  no  bone  for  the  dog  to 
eat.  "  Trash/'  he  called  all  nursery  rhymes,  and 
he  said  it  all  the  more  violently  because  he  believed 
that  his  son  would  have  been  saved  from  this 
deplorable  pursuit,  if  he  had  not  been  dominated 
in  his  infancy  by  "  Jack  and  Jill  "  and  "  Little  Miss 
Muffet." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  parents,  Cleaver 
continued  to  jingle.  He  expected  neither  en- 
couragement nor  praise  ;  it  was  just  a  game  to  him, 
and  one  which  required  no  effort.  Rhymes — of  a 
sort — simply  bubbled  out  of  him  like  water  from 
a  spring,  and  before  Unwin  came  to  fetch  him, 
his  lines  were  written  and  he  was  learning  them 
by  heart. 

For  Unwin  had  been  a  little  delayed  by  the  fact 
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that  Summers  was  not  inclined  to  take  any  part  in 
this  performance.  As  soon  as  he  knew  what  he 
was  expected  to  do,  Summers  had  found  so  many 
reasons  for  not  doing  it,  that  Unwin's  powers  of 
persuasion  were  almost  exhausted  before  he  made 
any  impression. 

"  So  you  funk  Miss  Mellersh  ? "  he  said  at  last. 

«  Who  says  I  funk  Miss  Mellersh  ?  I'm  blowed 
if  I  do,"  Summers  retorted. 

"  Then  come  on,"  Unwin  said,  and  left  him. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  Summers  came  out 
of  his  cubicle  and  joined  Unwin,  Timson,  and 
Raynor  in  the  middle  of  the  dormitory.  Any- 
thing was  better  than  a  reputation  for  funking 
Miss  Mellersh,  but  as  he  came  towards  them 
his  appearance  did  not  suggest  that  he  was  out 
on  an  exploit  which  he  had  been  assured  was 
"  sporting." 

"  You'd  better  take  off  those  pyjamas  and  wrap 
a  bath-towel  round  you,"  Unwin  told  him. 

Summers  looked  at  his  fellow-sportsmen,  and 
saw  that  all  of  them  were  girt  with  bath-towels. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  and  went  back  to  his  cubicle. 

"  Now,  I'll  go  and  get  Cleaver,  and  then  we'll 
make  a  start,"  Unwin  said,  and  by  the  time 
Summers  was  ready,  Cleaver,  wearing  a  dressing- 
gown  and  with  a  towel  tied  round  his  head  as  a 
sort  of  turban,  was  standing  in  the  dormitory. 

"  What's  the  good  of  this  thing  ?"  Cleaver 
asked  Unwin,  and  pointed  to  his  turban. 
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"To  show  you're  a  poet  ;  this  is  a  function/' 
Unwin  replied,  and  walked  straight  into  Warner's 
cubicle. 

Gummy,  however,  having  already  been  dis- 
turbed by  various  noises,  did  not  require  to  be 
shaken  from  sleep  ;  but  if  fellows  were  foolish 
enough  to  wander  about  when  they  might  still  be 
comfortably  in  bed,  he  was  not  going  to  bother 
himself  about  them.  Still,  at  a  convenient  time, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  impress  upon  Cleaver 
the  recklessness  of  calling  the  head  of  the 
dormitory  "  a  sleepy  swine."  And  he  was  still 
thinking  of  what  he  would  do  to  Cleaver  when 
Unwin  appeared. 

"  Why  the  dickens  have  you  got  that  towel  tied 
round  your  middle  ?  It  isn't  time  to  get  up ; 
Joshua  hasn't  even  rung  the  bell,"  Warner  said  ; 
but,  looking  past  Unwin,  he  could  see  Timson 
with  a  huge  sponge  and  Raynor  playing  catch  with 
a  piece  of  soap. 

"  We've  come  to  fetch  you,"  Unwin  replied  ; 
"  because,  if  we  didn't,  we  were  afraid  Miss 
Mellersh's  order  might  not  be  carried  out." 

"  Don't  be  an  ass,"  Warner  retorted. 

u  We  are  going  to  have  a  sort  of  ceremony, 
declare  the  hot  bath  open  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  a 
real,  proper  function,"  Unwin  continued. 

"  Go  and  have  your  blooming  ceremony,  then. 
I  shan't  stop  you,"  Warner  said. 

"  But  we  can't  have  it  without  you,"  Unwin 
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expostulated  ;  "  the  bath  must  be  opened  by  the 
head  of  the  dormitory." 

"Who  said  I  was  head  of  the  dormitory?" 
Gummy  asked. 

"  You  did  last  night,"  Unwin  told  him. 

"  Then  you'd  better  clear  out  of  my  cubicle," 
Gummy  retorted. 

"  Oh  come  on  Gummy,  don't  make  a  fuss  ;  a 
good  wash  will  make  you  feel  all  different ;  the 
water's  as  hot  as  blazes,"  Unwin  said. 

"Buck  up,  I'm  getting  cold,"  Timson  added, 
and  at  last  Gummy,  still  expostulating,  got  slowly 
out  of  bed. 

"  We  are  going  to  carry  you  in  style.  No 
walking  for  Gummy,"  Unwin  said,  and  in  a 
moment  Cleaver  had  been  given  the  sponge 
and  the  soap,  while  Warner  was  being  carried 
in  state  to  the  bath  which  was  at  the  end  of 
the  dormitory. 

"  Now,"  Unwin  continued,  as  they  released 
Gummy,  "  the  function  begins  with  our  tame  poet 
reciting  an  ode.  Where  is  the  tame  poet,  has  he 
done  a  bolt  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  jolly  good  thing  for  him  if  he 
had,"  Warner  said. 

But  Cleaver  had  only  been  left  behind,  and  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  Unwin  told  him  to  stand 
on  a  chair. 

"  This  is  all  in  honour  of  you,  Gummy.  We've 
taken  no  end  of  trouble,"  he  added. 
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a  If  that  little  brute  calls  me  any  more  names 
Til  give  him  something,"  Warner  said  ferociously, 
and  Cleaver,  standing  on  a  chair,  felt  that 
functions  weren't  much  in  his  line.  Besides,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  to  wash  a  fellow  in 
public  just  because  he  did  not  care  about  washing 
himself,  was  rather  hard  lines.  There  was,  in 
fact,  a  lack  of  privacy  about  the  whole  proceeding 
which  offended  the  poet. 

"  I  believe  you  ought  to  be  introduced  to  some 
one  and  given  a  bouquet ;  it's  done  at  all  the  best 
functions,"  Unwin  said  to  Warner. 

"Oh,  do  let's  get  on,"  Timson  remarked, 
"  Joshua  will  be  here  in  a  minute." 

"  One,  two,  three,  and  off  you  go,  poet-in- 
ordinary  to  Gummy  the  First,  King  of  the  Bath 
and  the  Basin,"  Unwin  commanded. 

But,  at  first,  Cleaver  could  only  make  a 
cackling  noise  which  sounded  more — as  Timson 
said — like  a  crow  with  a  cold  than  anything  else. 
The  poet,  in  fact,  was  in  a  more  exalted  position 
than  he  desired.  Looking  down  he  could  see 
Warner's  threatening  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  eyes 
which  would  have  quenched  the  ardour  of  any 
poet  (aged  fourteen  and  very  small).  Something, 
however,  had  got  to  be  done,  for  Unwin  was 
becoming  audibly  impatient,  Timson  was  suggest- 
ing that  Gummy  and  the  poet  should  play  water- 
polo  with  the  soap,  Summers  was  grumbling,  and 
Raynor  was  talking  to  Brent,  who,  with  his  Latin 
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grammar  in  his  hand,  had  arrived  to  see  what  was 
happening. 

So  having  cleared  his  throat,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  so  that  he  could 
not  see  Warner,  Cleaver  managed  to  find  his 
voice. 

"This  is  the  opening  function,  this  is  the 
cleansing  feast,"  he  began,  and  was  at  once  inter- 
rupted by  Brent. 

"  That's  simply  top  hole  ;  c  cleansing  feast,'  did 
you  hear  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'll  make  you  feast ;  let  me  get  at  him,'* 
Warner  roared,  but  he  was  restrained  by  Unwin 
and  Timson. 

"  Give  the  fellow  a  chance,"  the  latter  said,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  last  thing  Cleaver 
wished  to  be  given,  unless  it  was  a  chance  to  get 
down  from  his  chair  and  go  back  to  his  cubicle. 
Away  from  Warner  it  had  been  so  easy  to  lie  in 
bed  and  make  up  rhymes  about  him,  but  to  recite 
them  in  his  presence  was  a  very  different  thing. 
And  when  the  poet  thought  of  the  third  line  it 
made  him  feel  positively  unwell.  He  felt  sure 
that  it  would  appeal  too  strongly  to  Warner. 

"Supposing,"  he  suggested,  "we  leave  it  at 
that.  I  don't  think  the  rest  of  it  is  any  use  for 
a  function." 

"Bosh,  I'll  bet  it  is.  Start  again.  Ripping!" 
Brent  told  him. 

"  Oh,  buck  up,"  Timson  said  once  more. 
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"  Make  1  beast 9  rhyme  with  1  feast/  "  Unwin 
suggested. 

Cleaver  looked  round  for  mercy,  and  saw  that 
Godolphin  had  joined  the  audience. 

cc  Stick  to  it,  Thumb,''  Godolphin  called  out  to 
him,  "  we'll  see  you  through." 

Cleaver  and  Godolphin  had  been  at  the  same 
private  school,  and  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  latter  had  seen  the  poet  in  difficulties.  Indeed 
a  good  deal  of  Godolphin's  energies  had  been 
occupied  in  forming  rescue-parties  to  save  Thumb 
(Tom)  from  the  vengeance  of  those  who  had  been 
insulted  by  his  rhymes. 

"  Off  we  go,"  Unwin  shouted,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Godolphin  instead  of  the  ceiling 
Cleaver  "  went  through  "  with  it  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  without  heeding  Gummy's  interruptions. 

"  This  is  the  opening  function,  this  is  the  cleansing  feast, 
When  Warner  is  bathed  with  unction,  when  all  disputes 
have  ceased. 

My  certes,  let's  up  and  do  it,  giving  the  worm  a  glow 
For  if  zve,  perhaps,  shall  rue  it,  he'll  shine  from  top  to  toe. 
Pour  on  the  hot  libation,  he'll  like  it  hot  I  hope, 
Give  him  a  liberal  ration  of  undiluted  soap. 
And  then  Miss  M.  will  thank  us,  for  making  the  bath  so  hot. 
But  should  some  idiots  spank  us,  why,  then,  for  '  hot 9  read 
*  Rot.' " 

Cleaver  jumped  from  his  chair  explaining  that  a 
worm  and  a  glow-worm  were  two  very  different 
things,  but  Gummy  was  in  no  mood  for  subtle 
distinctions. 
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"  The  little  brute,"  he  roared,  "  Til  teach  him 
to  check  me.  The  squealding,  the  — "  but 
Gummy  said  no  more,  for  with  a  wrench  he  got 
rid  of  Unwin,  and  falling  upon  the  unappreciated 
poet  he  picked  him  up  and  dropped  him  with  a 
huge  splash  into  the  bath. 

"  Oh  rotten,  absolutely  rotten,"  Godolphin 
called  out,  and  the  words  had  scarcely  come  out 
of  his  mouth  before  the  function  became  a  riot  as 
far  as  every  one,  except  Brent,  was  concerned. 

Gummy,  dressed  as  he  was  in  blue  pyjamas,  was 
in  the  bath  before  Cleaver  was  out  of  it,  and  partly 
from  choice  and  partly  because  Gummy  hung  on 
as  if  he  was  drowning  Unwin  and  Timson  immedi- 
ately followed  him.  Godolphin  occupied  himself 
in  trying  to  rescue  the  poet  from  taking  any  further 
part  in  this  opening  ceremony,  while  Summers  and 
Raynor,  anxious  to  do  something,  tried  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  get  into  the  fray.  It  was,  however, 
as  difficult  to  get  into  the  bath  as  it  was  to  get  out 
of  it  when  once  you  were  in  ;  to  say  that  there 
was  "  standing  room  only "  was  to  understate 
the  truth.  And  so  great  was  the  noise  and  the 
splashing  that  no  one  noticed  Brent  standing  on 
the  vacant  chair  and  reciting — 

"This  is  the  opening  what's  its  name,  this  is  the  cleansing 
feast, 

For  ever  since  old  Gummy  came  he  has  rrom  washing  ceased, 
So  then  Miss  M.  will  bless  us  for  making  the  bath  so  hot, 
Though  her  order  in  my  opinion  is  rot,  Rot,  ROT  !" 
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So  pleased  was  Brent  with  his  version  of  Cleaver's 
lines  that  without  any  encouragement  he  repeated 
it  again,  and  when  he  came  to  the  last  three  words 
he  shouted  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Full  of 
enthusiasm  he  was  still  reciting  them,  when  re- 
called— as  it  were — to  earth,  he  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  bath  was  empty,  and  that  his  audience 
was  scuttling  down  the  dormitory  as  fast  as  it 
could  run. 

Standing  with  his  back  to  the  door  which  led 
into  Mr.  Russell's  part  of  the  house,  Brent  alone 
of  those  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  was  un- 
aware that  this  door  had  opened,  and  that  Miss 
Mellersh  had  not  only  seen  how  her  order  had 
been  carried  out,  but  had  also  heard  what  he 
thought  of  it. 

"  Scandalous,"  she  cried,  "  quite  scandalous  !  " 
and  Brent  looking  behind  him  actually  continued 
to  stand  on  his  chair  and  stare  at  her.  He  felt, 
he  explained  afterwards,  that  as  long  as  he  stayed 
on  the  chair  he  had,  what  he  called  "  the  bulge," 
on  her.  But,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  this  was  not 
generally  considered  an  adequate  explanation, 
Gummy  stating  freely  that  the  only  reason 
why  Brent  did  not  bolt  as  quickly  as  every  one 
else,  was  that  he  was  too  terror-stricken  to 
move. 

But  whatever  was  the  right  explanation  of 
Brent's  steadfastness,  the  fact  remains  that  after 
the  opening  ceremony  had  been  hastily  concluded 
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by  the  flight  of  those  who  had  taken  the  principal 
parts  in  it,  he  stayed  upon  his  chair  and  gazed 
solemnly  at  Miss  Mellersh. 

"  You  disgraceful  boy,  you  disgraceful  and 
ungrateful  boy,"  Miss  Mellersh  said  to  him. 

And  Brent,  who  was  as  experienced  as  the  poet 
— whose  place  he  had  taken — in  being  caught  in 
awkward  situations,  thought  it  wise  not  to  defend 
himself  until  she  had  thoroughly  abused  him.  His 
one  maxim  when  dealing  with  people  in  authority 
was  not  to  interrupt  them  when  they  were  "  in 
a  bait." 

"You  can't  deny  that  you  are  a  scandalous, 
disgraceful,  impertinent,  most  ungrateful  boy," 
Miss  Mellersh  continued,  and  Brent  silently 
chuckled  to  himself.  Adjectives  had  never  hurt 
him  yet,  indeed  he  was  so  accustomed  to  abuse 
that  he  rather  liked  it. 

"  I  think  of  nothing  but  your  comfort,  and  as 
soon  as  my  back  is  turned  you  behave  like  a 
traitor,"  Miss  Mellersh  told  him. 

"  Traitor  ?  "  Brent  ventured  to  say. 

"Yes,  traitor.  A  riotous  traitor.  I  heard 
what  you  said." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  might  have.  It's  not  very 
easy  to  say  just  why  it  happened,"  Brent  replied. 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that.  Why  are  you 
standing  on  that  chair?  " 

u  Because,"  Brent  answered,  "  I  have  forgotten 
to  come  down." 
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"  I  mean,  why  were  you  ever  there  ?  What 
right  have  you  to  stand  on  a  chair  ?  " 

"  You  confuse  me,"  he  replied,  "  I  am,  you 
know,  most  awfully  stupid.    I  was  born  stupid." 

"  That  I  can  also  believe,"  Miss  Mellersh 
said. 

"  Well,  please  don't  forget  it.  It  explains 
everything  really,  but  clever  people  don't  under- 
stand a  stupid  fellow.  Here's  Joshua,"  he  added, 
and  descended  to  the  floor. 

"  You  haven't  heard  the  last  of  this,  and  why, 
I  should  like  to  know,  didn't  Mr.  Scott  stop  this 
noise?"  Miss  Mellersh  said,  as  she  was  retreating 
through  the  door. 

"  Possibly,  it's  only  an  idea  of  mine,  he  may 
have  been  asleep,"  Brent  replied. 

"  Asleep  !  "  Miss  Mellersh  repeated  with  scorn, 
and  as  she  disappeared  Brent  turned  round  to 
meet  Joshua. 

"  Now,  old  stick-in-the-mud,  don't  ring  that 
blessed  bell,  we're  all  awake  already,  but  come 
and  help  to  mop  up  these  blooming  pools,"  he 
said. 

"  Don't  you  call  me  names,  Mr.  Brent ;  my 
ivers  what  a  mess,  and  I  guess  Miss  Mellersh  has 
caught  you  making  it.  Born  to  trouble  is  what 
you  are,  Mr.  Brent,  as  sure  as  the  smoke  goes 
upward,"  Joshua  said. 

11  Come  and  help,  like  a  good  sort ;  smoke  some- 
times goes  sideways,"  Brent  said. 
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"  Seemingly  I'd  better,  or  my  stars  there'll  be 
no  peace  for  Joshua  the  rest  of  the  day,"  he 
replied  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  begun  than  Cleaver 
interrupted  him  by  bringing  a  whole  bundle  of 
things  to  be  dried. 

"  Wuss  than  ever,  there's  no  end  to  the  sinful- 
ness of  boys,"  Joshua  commented,  but  no  boy  in 
trouble  ever  asked  for  his  help  without  getting  it. 


Chapter  XIII. 


MUTINY. 

TV/TISS  MELLERSH  closed  the  door  leading  to 
the  Thirteen  with  the  words,  "Rot,  rot, 
rot,"  still  ringing  in  her  ears.  Indeed  she  was  so 
upset  by  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  and 
by  Brent's  poetical  misdemeanours,  that  she  allowed 
the  boys  to  eat  both  their  breakfast  and  dinner 
without  her  presence. 

In  carrying  out  what  she  conceived  to  be  her 
duties  in  the  house  she  had  sometimes  received 
rebuffs,  and  once  or  twice  she  had  been  compelled 
to  conquer  actual  resistance  against  her  authority. 
But  since  she  had  begun  her  reign  over  Russell's 
she  had  played  her  cards  so  well  that  she  had  met 
with  little  serious  opposition.  That,  however,  she 
was  now  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  she  did  not 
disguise  from  herself  for  a  moment.  For  a  whole 
dormitory  to  laugh  at  her  orders,  and  for  one  boy 
to  proclaim  them  openly  as  "rot,"  was,  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  she  knew,  absolutely  without  pre- 
cedent. 

There  was  only  one  word  which  could  describe 
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appropriately  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
Thirteen,  and  that  was  "  Mutiny."  It  gave  her 
some  satisfaction  to  have  named  the  outbreak  so 
aptly,  and  her  martial  blood  rose  at  the  thought  of 
the  word. 

But  while  the  chief  mutineers  were  at  morning- 
school  and  she  had  opportunity  to  think  of  the 
punishment  due  to  them,  she  wasted  her  time  in 
scolding  the  dormitory  -  maids,  quarrelling  with 
the  cook  and  giving  Joshua  notice  (for  the 
eleventh  time). 

Vaguely  Mrs.  Russell  knew  that  there  was 
trouble  in  the  house,  but  when  her  sister's  energy 
became  what  Mr.  Russell  called  "  tornadic,"  she 
was  wise  enough  to  ask  no  questions.  Her  task 
was  to  step  in  when  the  storm  was  over,  and  to 
pacify  those  who  had  suffered  from  it  ;  and  it  may 
be  said  for  Miss  Mellersh  that  the  more  violent  the 
storm  the  less  wreckage  it  left  behind  it. 

Nevertheless  it  was  all  very  upsetting  to  Mrs. 
Russell,  who  cherished  a  secret  longing  that  she 
might  end  her  days  in  a  country  vicarage  where 
she  could  cultivate  sweet-peas  instead  of  patience. 
As  long,  however,  as  she  and  Mr.  Russell  remained 
at  Bradminster  she  supposed  that  she  would  have 
to  submit  to  her  sister's  tempers  and  thank  good- 
ness for  her  merits.  If  as  time  went  on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  became  more  submissive  than  thank- 
ful, it  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected, 
i    From  her  sitting-room  Mrs.  Russell  could  hear 
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sounds  which  suggested  unpleasantness,  but  she 
was  in  no  fear  of  being  disturbed.  On  such 
occasions  she  and  her  sister  mutually  avoided 
each  other,  until  the  atmosphere  was  less  electric. 
When  Miss  Mellersh  was  in  a  temper  she  was  in 
such  a  temper  that  she  hated  to  be  soothed,  or 
even  to  see  any  one  soothing.  And  just  to  look 
at  Mrs.  Russell's  face,  sad,  sweet,  and  weary,  was 
to  receive  a  protest  against  violence  of  any  kind. 
Yet  on  this  morning  when  the  last  servant  had 
been  goaded  and  re-goaded,  when,  in  short,  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  Miss  Mellersh  was  so  far  from 
being  pacified  that  she  invaded  Mrs.  Russell's  room. 

At  the  moment  of  her  entry  Mrs.  Russell  was 
giving  relief  to  her  feelings  in  a  letter  to  her 
dearest  friend.  "Grace/'  she  had  written,  "has 
all  the  virtues  of  a  sinner  and  all  the  vices  of  a 
saint,"  and  she  was  looking  at  these  words  and 
wondering  whether  it  was  not  wicked  to  accuse  a 
saint  of  vices,  when  the  lady  who  was  supposed  to 
possess  this  combination  stalked  overwhelmingly 
into  the  room. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  as  usual 
writing  to  Alice  Curgenven  ?  " 

Mrs.  Russell  gazed  at  her  last  sentence,  and 
came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  abandoned.  It  was  a  pity,  she  thought,  be- 
cause with  a  little  generosity  it  might  almost  be 
considered  an  epigram,  but  even  an  epigram  re- 
quired to  be  sense. 
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"  I  am,  at  least  I  was,  writing  to  Alice,"  she 
said,  and  it  seemed  superfluous  to  say  this,  since 
it  was  not  one  of  the  least  trying  of  Miss 
Mellersh's  accomplishments  that  when  she  made  a 
guess  it  was  nearly  always  a  right  one. 

c<  How  Mrs.  Curgenven,  with  five  small  children 
and  only  two  servants,  can  find  time  to  read  your 
letters  is  a  mystery  to  me,"  Miss  Mellersh  con- 
tinued. 

It  had  never  been  a  mystery  to  Mrs.  Russell, 
but  she  did  not  say  so. 

"  I  have  come  with  a  message  to  Henry,"  Miss 
Mellersh  went  on. 

"  Oh,  has  some  one  left  a  message  ? "  Mrs. 
Russell  asked. 

"  No,  no  one  has  left  a  message." 

The  reply  was  so  emphatic,  that  Mrs.  Russell 
ventured  to  ask  how  a  message  which  had  never 
been  left  could  possibly  be  delivered  to  her 
husband. 

"  I  am  my  own  messenger,"  Miss  Mellersh 
announced,  her  chin  jutting  to  its  limits. 

"  In  that  case  hadn't  you  better  speak  to  Henry 
yourself?  It  is  so  difficult  to  deliver  a  message 
exactly,"  Mrs.  Russell  returned. 

"  In  this  case  it  is  perfectly  simple.  Merely  to 
tell  Henry  that  Mr.  Scott  must  go  at  once,  we 
can't  have  incompetent  people  in  this  house.  I 
have  already  thought  of  his  successor,"  Miss 
Mellersh  said,  and  to  show  how  trifling  a  matter 
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she  considered  this  to  be,  she  began  to  rearrange 
some  chrysanthemums. 

"  My  dear  Grace ! "  Mrs.  Russell  exclaimed, 
and  was  visibly  astonished. 

"  You  fill  your  room  too  full  with  flowers  ;  they 
absorb  the  air  and  make  it  very  unhealthy,"  Miss 
Mellersh  continued,  but  Mrs.  Russell  took  no 
notice  of  this  remark. 

<c  If/'  she  said  with  more  determination  than  was 
usual,  "  you  wish  Henry  to  know  this  you  must 
tell  him  yourself.' ' 

"  It  would  come  less  forcibly  from  you.  It  is 
my  unalterable  determination." 

"  It  won't  come  at  all  from  me,  that  also  is  my 
unalterable  determination,"  Mrs.  Russell  returned, 
and  was  intensely  astonished  at  her  bravery. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  sisters  looked  steadily 
at  each  other,  and  then  Miss  Mellersh  turned  and 
left  the  room. 

"  More  mutiny,"  she  said  as  she  walked  away, 
while  Mrs.  Russell  picked  up  her  letter  and  tore 
it  into  bits.  That  sentence,  even  if  it  was  sense, 
was  certainly  not  true  ;  at  that  moment  she  felt 
that  she  had  known  sinners  who,  in  comparison 
with  her  sister,  were  paragons  of  virtue. 

"  Poor  Henry,"  she  thought,  "  will  be  very 
upset  about  this,  and  Mr.  Scott,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge  a  young  man,  seems  to  be  very 
nice.    Poor  Henry  !  " 

But  although  during  the  rest  of  that  day  she 
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was  always  expecting  her  husband  to  appeal  to  her 
for  sympathy  he  seemed  to  be  as  contented  as 
usual  ;  and  at  dinner — from  which  meal  Miss 
Mellersh  was  absent  on  the  excuse  that  Baddeley 
was  not  quite  so  well — he  nearly  startled  Mrs. 
Russell  into  a  breach  of  her  "  unalterable  deter- 
mination "  by  saying  "  Scott's  doing  splendidly. 
Everybody  likes  him." 

"  Oh/'  Mrs.  Russell  said,  and  again  more 
doubtfully  «  Oh." 

"  What,  my  dear,  don't  you  like  him  ?  "  Mr. 
Russell  asked  and  smiled,  for  the  idea  of  his  wife 
not  liking  anybody  was  enough  to  amuse  him. 

u  1  wasn't  thinking  of  myself,  I  was  wondering 
about  Grace,"  Mrs.  Russell  answered. 

"  Then  take  my  advice  and  don't.  When  we 
get  a  chance  to  have  dinner  alone,  don't  let  us 
upset  our  digestions  by  wondering  about — "  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  then  added  "  any- 
body." 

Even  behind  her  back  they  were  loyal  to  Miss 
Mellersh,  up  to  the  point  that  they  very  seldom 
expressed  their  thoughts.  Yet  if  Mr.  Russell  had 
known  that  a  mutiny  in  the  morning  had  been 
followed  by  something  like  a  revolution  in  the 
management  of  the  house  during  the  day,  he 
might  not  have  sipped  his  port  with  such  an  air 
of  perfect  contentment. 

With  the  word  "  mutiny  "  on  her  lips  Miss 
Mellersh   had   spent  the   afternoon  in  lavishing 
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attentions  upon  the  unfortunate  Baddeley,  and  in 
deciding  what  action  she  must  take. 

The  house  was  in  danger,  it  was  afflicted  by  an 
insidious  disease,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  stamp  it 
out  so  that  Russell's  might  once  more  be  the 
house  of  houses  at  Bradminster.  No  one,  she  felt, 
was  more  capable  to  deal  with  a  mutiny  than  she 
was.  As  a  lady  of  the  twentieth  century  she  was 
perhaps  lacking  in  feminine  charm,  but  as  a  man 
of  the  seventeenth  she  would  have  made  a  spirited 
captain  of  buccaneers.  Deluded  she  may  have 
been,  but  no  one  could  accuse  her  truthfully  of 
insincerity.  She  loved  Russell's  chiefly  because 
she  ruled  it,  but  it  is  almost  equally  true  to  say 
that  she  ruled  it  because  she  loved  it.  Power  was 
her  idol,  and  when  the  moment  came  that  it  was 
in  danger  she  could  strike,  and  strike  hard. 

At  such  a  time  the  regulations  she  had  per* 
suaded  Mr.  Russell  to  lay  down  for  the  house 
were  swept  away  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  She 
could  not  think  of  Brent  without  wanting  to  shake 
him,  and  if  a  tonic  to  her  anger  was  required,  she 
obtained  it  from  the  remembrance  of  that  out- 
rageous boy  standing  on  a  chair  and  shouting, 

"  So  then  Miss  M.  will  bless  us  for  making  the  bath  so  hot, 
Though  her  order  in  my  opinion  is  rot,  rot,  rot." 

Nothing  approaching  this  in  disrespect  and  dis- 
obedience had  come  to  her  knowledge  during  the 
years  in  which  she  had  reigned.    And  to  think 
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that  John  Scott  had  slept  through  it  all !  But,  of 
course,  he  could  not  have  slept ;  he  must  have 
heard  the  noise,  and  known  and  rejoiced  that  an 
order  of  hers  was  being  disobeyed.  And  even 
supposing  he  was  asleep,  what  was  the  use  of  a 
man  who  was  not  aroused  by  a  clamour  great 
enough  to  awaken  the  deafest  man  in  Europe? 

Yes,  something  had  got  to  be  done  and  done 
quickly.  The  canker  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  her  brother-in-law  was  not  the  man  to  nip 
anything  in  the  bud.  So  Mr.  Russell,  if  not 
released  from  troubles,  was,  at  any  rate,  given  a 
respite  from  them,  and  directly  the  boys  were 
back  from  afternoon  school  Mansell  found  a  note 
in  his  study.  "  My  dear  Roddy,"  he  read, 
"  please  come  and  see  me  at  once  on  a  matter  of 
most  urgent  importance. — Yours  always  sincerely, 
G.  M.,"  and  he  threw  the  note  on  to  his  table 
with  an  expression  far  from  suggestive  of  pleasure 
at  this  invitation — or  command. 

For  Mansell  having  been  made  captain  of  the 
footer  fifteen,  had  for  the  moment  got  all  that  he 
wanted,  and,  moreover,  he  had  promised  to  have 
such  a  u  tea  "  with  Rushworth  and  Norton,  that, 
if  Mr.  Russell  had  happened  to  see  it,  his  implicit 
faith  in  boys'  honour  must  have  become — to  put 
it  mildly — a  little  less  implicit.  Still  there  was 
something  flattering  in  being  asked  to  discuss  "  a 
matter  of  most  urgent  importance,"  but  it  would 
scarcely  do  to  let  Rushworth  and  Norton  know 
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the  contents  of  that  note.  They  might  possibly 
be  jealous  !  And  with  that  thought  Mansell 
smiled  and  dashed  off  to  see  them. 

The  feast  was  already  spread  in  Rushworth's 
study  when  Mansell  arrived,  and  Norton  was 
lolling  in  the  most  comfortable  chair. 

"  IVe  got  to  go  and  see  old  Venus  for  a 
minute,"  Mansell  said  ;  "  I'll  be  back  before 
you've  begun." 

"  Let  her  rip,"  Norton  drawled ;  "we  can't  wait." 

"  I  won't  be  a  minute,"  Mansell  assured  them  ; 
11  we  must  keep  on  the  right  side  of  Venus." 

"  But  she'll  have  to  learn  not  to  be  a  rotten 
nuisance,"  Rushworth  said,  "  and  the  best  way  to 
teach  her  that  is  to  let  her  wait." 

Mansell  did  not  wish  to  offend  Rushworth  and 
Norton,  nor  did  he  wish  to  offend  Miss  Mellersh. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  undecided  what  to  do,  and 
then  the  fact  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  "  a 
matter  of  most  urgent  importance  "  settled  him. 

"  I'd  better  go  and  see  what  the  old  bloomer 
wants  ;  I'll  fix  her  up  in  no  time." 

But  when  he  arrived  in  Miss  Mellersh's  room, 
he  found  tea  laid  out  on  the  table  by  the  fire,  and 
both  an  empty  chair  and  Miss  Mellersh's  smile 
inviting  him  to  stay. 

"  I  knew  you  would  not  disappoint  me,  I  can 
always  depend  upon  you,  Roddy,"  she  said,  and  to 
Mansell's  credit  be  it  recorded  that  he  felt  qualms 
of  conscience. 
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This  hospitable  lady  was  the  one  whom  he  had 
just  called  "  the  old  bloomer,"  which,  think  of  it 
as  he  would,  was  not  exactly  a  courteous  way  of 
speaking  of  any  one  who  was  so  obviously  glad  to 
see  him.  Yet  he  was  pledged  not  to  stay,  and  had 
to  tell  her  so. 

"  I  came  directly  I  could,"  he  replied,  "  but  I 
can't  stay  because  I've  promised  to  have  tea  with 
Rushworth  and  Norton,  a  sort  of  special  tea,  a 
birthday  or  something,"  he  finished  vaguely. 

"  Neither  Rushworth's  nor  Norton's?"  Miss 
Mellersh  asked  in  fear  that  she  might  have 
missed  it.  On  the  birthdays  of  her  favourites  she 
usually  gave  them  a  present  which  they  did  not  want. 

"  No,  some  relation's ;  I  forget  just  who  it  is,  but 
it's  somebody,"  Mansell  replied  ;  and  since  Rush- 
worth  had  laughingly  mentioned  something  about 
a  birthday  as  an  excuse  for  the  feast,  this  answer 
was  not  altogether  untrue. 

"  You  must  give  me  five  minutes,  Roddy,  I'll 
explain  everything  at  once,  and  if  you  would  sit 
down  and  not  fidget  I  shall  do  it  all  the  quicker," 
Miss  Mellersh  replied  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mansell 
had  sat  down  she  added,  u  and  you  may  as  well 
have  a  cup  of  tea  while  I  talk.  That  won't  be 
wasting  any  time." 

"  But —  "  Mansell  began,  and  was  immediately 
interrupted. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  any  longer  than 
I  can  possibly  help,  I  know  what  important  things 
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these  teas  are  ;  I  wouldn't  keep  you  from  them  on 
any  account/'  Miss  Mellersh  told  him,  and  then, 
with  what  she  considered  extraordinary  brevity, 
and  Mansell,  itching  to  get  away,  considered 
extraordinary  length,  she  gave  him  an  account  of 
what  had  happened  in  the  Thirteen.  But  what 
on  earth  it  had  to  do  with  him,  Mansell  failed  to 
see  ;  on  an  evening  when  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do  it  might  have  been  pleasant  enough  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  Thirteen  or  of  any- 
body, but  not  on  this  evening  when  Rushworth 
and  Norton  were  waiting  for  him. 

So  Miss  Mellersh  had  scarcely  finished  when  he 
got  up  from  his  chair. 

"  Of  course  they  are  all  cracked,  you  mustn't 
mind  them  ;  squeaklings  always  are  cracked,  they 
just  do  whatever  comes  into  their  heads,"  he 
remarked,  and  Miss  Mellersh  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

"  Don't  you  realise  that  boys  who  disobey  my 
orders,  and  actually  have  the  audacity  to  call  them 
1  rot '  —  yes  1  rot '  —  must  be  punished  ?  "  she 
enquired. 

"Of  course  they  ought  to  be,  but  then — " 
Mansell  replied,  and  stopped  abruptly. 

"  But  what  ? "  Miss  Mellersh  asked. 

"  You  see  caning  and  that  sort  of  thing  isn't 
allowed  in  this  house,"  he  answered,  and  once 
more  he  felt  that  the  way  in  which  he  humbugged 
this  unfortunate  lady  was  really  too  bad. 
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"  In  especially  bad  cases  I  should  be  the  last 
to  refuse  drastic  remedies — drastic  remedies,"  she 
repeated,  and  forgot  entirely  that  Manscll  was 
waiting  to  leave. 

u  Shall  you  report  them  to  Mr,  Russell  ?  "  he 
asked,  and  began  to  get  an  inkling  of  what  was 
coming. 

"  I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Russell  to  be  troubled  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Thirteen,"  she  replied. 

"  Mr.  Scott  ? "  Mansell  suggested,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders. 

There  was  a  great  temptation  then  for  her  to 
say  what  she  thought  of  John,  but  she  re- 
sisted it. 

"  I  am  not,"  she  said,  "  in  the  habit  of  asking 
house-tutors  to  come  to  my  assistance.  Please  sit 
down  again  for  two  minutes." 

"  I  ought  to  go,"  Mansell  replied,  but  he  sat 
down  again.  He  might  laugh  and  jeer  at  Miss 
Mellersh  behind  her  back,  but  he  found  something 
very  compelling  in  her  presence. 

"  As  I  say,"  she  continued  in  tones  which  were 
studiously  free  from  any  excitement,  "  occasions 
may  arise  when  general  rules  require  to  be  broken." 

Mansell  nodded  his  head. 

"  And  I  think  that  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,"  she  added. 

"  It  seems  like  it,"  he  said;  and  she  poured  him 
out  a  second  cup  of  tea. 

"  She's  fairly  botded  me,  but  I'll  get  some- 
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thing  to  tell  Rushworth  and  Norton,"  he  thought, 
and  began  to  eat. 

Then,  after  some  remarks  about  small  boys  in 
general  and  of  Brent  in  particular,  she  expressed 
her  horror  of  caning  if  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided.  "  So  degrading,  so  very  degrading,"  she 
finished  up. 

"  It's  done  by  prefects  in  other  houses,"  Mansell 
said,  and  her  frown  told  him  at  once  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  "  not  that  any  other  house 
is  a  patch  on  ours,"  he  hastened  to  add. 

"  I  am  glad  you  remembered  that,"  Miss 
Mellersh  returned  decisively,  and  Mansell  had  to 
pay  in  minutes  for  his  mistake.  She  had  nearly 
come  to  the  point,  and  then  his  remark  made  her 
shy  from  it  again,  since  it  was  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  for  her  to  admit  that  she  had  changed 
her  mind  however  completely  she  had  changed 
it.  So  Mansell  gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  in 
time  for  that  birthday  feast,  and  consoled  himself 
by  the  expectation  of  what  he  would  have  to  report. 

"  Still,"  she  concluded  a  long  harangue,  "  I  can- 
not get  away  from  my  conviction  that  Brent  wants 
sound  punishment,  and  that  in  a  minor  degree 
Timson,  Unwin,  Godolphin,  Warner,  Summers, 
and  Raynor  need  to  be  corrected." 

"  I'll  turn  them  all  up  if  you  want  me  to," 
Mansell  said  too  carelessly. 

"  1  Turn  them  up ! '  "  Miss  Mellersh  repeated, 
"  what  does  that  vulgar  phrase  exactly  mean  f  " 
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"  It's  the  one  used  in  the  school,"  Mansell 
replied  ;  KCI  suppose  it  means  caning." 

"  But  have  you  got  a  cane  ? "  Miss  Mellersh 
said,  and  positively  gulped  as  she  said  it. 

"  I  dare  say  I  could  find  something  like  one," 
was  the  reply. 

"Then  I  think  they  deserve  a  corrective,  not 
too  harsh  a  corrective,  mind ;  and  you  will  tell 
them  why  you  are  administering  it,"  she  returned, 
and  looked  at  the  fire. 

"There  ought  to  be  no  trouble  about  that," 
Mansell  hastened  to  assure  her. 

"Then  we  will  consider  it  settled,  and  dis- 
miss a  most  painful  subject,"  Miss  Mellersh 
returned. 

"  I'd  better  tell  Rushworth  and  Norton,"  Mansell 
said,  and  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  I  suppose  so  ;  you  must  use  your  discretion. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  Brent,  I  don't  want 
these  boys  to  be  very  seriously  corrected  ;  that  is 
partly  why  I  appealed  to  you,"  she  replied,  and 
Mansell  hastened  to  escape  from  the  room. 

"  My  stars,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  dashed 
back  to  the  feast,  "  I've  found  out  something 
worth  knowing,"  and  then  bursting  into  Rush- 
worth's  study  he  came  to  a  sudden  standstill.  For 
John  Scott  was  sitting  in  the  chair  which  Norton 
had  previously  occupied,  and  was  eating  hot 
buttered  toast.  Not  a  trace  of  anything  except  a 
most  lawful  and  ordinary  tea  was  to  be  seen,  and  if 
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Mansell  had  wanted  a  chair  there  was  not  one  for 
him. 

"Halloa!  How's  Miss  Mellersh  ?  "  Norton 
asked,  and  Rush  worth  laughed. 

"  She's  all  right,  as  far  as  I  know,"  Mansell 
answered,  but  his  confusion  was  complete.  With 
a  bang  he  shut  the  door  and  disappeared. 


Chapter  XIV. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  GUEST. 

\XfHEN  Mansell  had  gone  to  see  Miss  Mellersh 
he  left  Rushworth  and  Norton  grumbling. 
The  spread  was  a  fine  one,  and  contained  items 
which  were  not  only  dangerous  to  get  into  the 
house,  but  also  dangerous  to  get  rid  of  when  they 
had  been  obtained.  A  suspicion  at  once  crossed 
Norton's  mind  that  Mansell  was  funking,  and  he 
mentioned  it  to  Rushworth. 

"  I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can  find  him,"  the  latter 
said,  and  Norton  screwed  up  sufficient  energy  to 
pull  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle. 

But  in  a  minute  Rushworth  returned  and  threw 
Miss  Mellersh's  note  to  Norton. 

"  Read  that  ;  why  couldn't  the  little  brute  tell 
us  about  it  ? "  he  said. 

"  1  A  matter  of  the  most  urgent  importance,'  " 
Norton  read  aloud,  and  added,  "  I  suppose  Master 
Roddy  thinks  he  is  going  to  run  this  show,  as  long 
as  Baddy  is  away." 

u  It  looks  a  bit  like  it,"  Rushworth  agreed. 

"  If  he  isn't  back  in  three  minutes,  I  vote  we 
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begin  and  tell  him  we  don't  want  him  when  he 
does  come,"  Norton  said. 

"  I've  got  a  better  idea  than  that/'  Rushworth 
returned. 

"  What?" 

"  Til  go  and  ask  the  Mug ;  it  would  be  up 
against  Roddy  and  his  *  urgent  importance '  to  find 
the  Mug  here." 

"It's  nearly  worth  doing,  if  you'll  fetch  the 
Mug.  But  what  about  this  stuff  ?  "  Norton  asked, 
and  looked  at  two  bottles. 

"  To  tell  the  truth  I  loathe  sherry,"  Rushworth 
said,  and  Norton  laughed. 

"  So  do  I,"  he  acknowledged. 

"  Why  we  got  the  stuff  I  can't  think  ;  I  can 
drink  claret,"  Rushworth  went  on. 

"  There's  something  about  sherry  which  claret 
hasn't  got.  Claret's  so  precious  innocent,"  Norton 
replied. 

"  Well,  you  might  stick  it  away  while  I  go  and 
ask  the  Mug  ;  he  won't  come  unless  I  go  myself," 
Rushworth  said. 

"  We'd  better  have  a  glass  apiece,  it  seems  so 
rotten  not  to  drink  any  of  it." 

u  We've  got  it,  isn't  that  enough  ?  " 

"  The  smell  of  the  stuff  makes  me  ill,"  Norton 
admitted,  and,  as  soon  as  Rushworth  had  gone 
in  search  of  John,  he  put  the  bottles  into  the 
cupboard. 

"  Thank  goodness  they're  hidden,"  he  said  to 
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himself,  "  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  them 
again." 

But  having  been  born  with  some  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  he  was  still  laughing  when  Rushworth 
returned. 

"  The  Mug's  coming,"  the  latter  said  ;  "  I  believe 
he  thinks  we  are  going  to  pull  his  leg — but  he's 
coming." 

"  I've  put  the  bottles  into  the  cupboard,"  Norton 
chuckled. 

a  What's  up  ? "  Rushworth  asked. 

"  If  you  can't  see  anything  funny  in  it,  I  can't 
help  you,"  Norton  drawled. 

"  In  what  ?  Don't  be  such  a  top-hole  ass," 
Rushworth  said. 

"  Why  in  buying  two  bottles  of  stuff  we 
should  be  glad  if  some  one  stole.  If  we  can't 
think  of  something  better  than  that  we'd  better 
put  up  the  shutters." 

"  Anyway  we  bought  the  stuff  and  brought  it 
in,"  Rushworth  grumbled  ;  "  I  don't  see  anything 
funny  in  it." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't.  I  dare  say  we  can 
bribe  Joshua  to  drink  it." 

"  I'll  pour  it  over  some  of  Grandpa's  plants 
to-night,"  Rushworth  returned  quite  seriously,  and 
Norton,  abandoning  his  pose  of  the  weary 
blood,  laughed  until  the  tears  streamed  down  his 
face. 

In  this  disorganised  and  damp  condition  John 
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bund  him,  and  very  naturally  supposed  that  he 
lad  something  to  do  with  the  outburst.  Never- 
heless  John  was  not  displeased,  for  up  to  that 
noment  he  had  not  imagined  that  Norton  had 
mergy  enough  to  do  anything  thoroughly.  A 
:ellow  who  could  laugh  like  that  could  not  be 
iltogether  hopeless,  even  if  he  did  oil  his  hair, 
year  vermilion  -  coloured  socks,  and  affect  the 
nanner  of  a  fatigued  dandy. 

Rushworth,  however,  had  been  right  in  saying 
:hat  their  guest  was  expecting  to  have  his  "  leg 
nulled."  At  first,  indeed,  John  had  felt  inclined 
;o  refuse  this  invitation  altogether,  for  up  to  that 
noment  Rushworth's  attitude  towards  him  had 
)een  one  of  absolute — if  negative — rudeness.  But 
:hen  he  decided  that  if  he  could  not  keep  up  his 
;nd  against  these  fellows  he  was  no  use  at  all,  and 
:he  idea  of  walking  straight  into  the  lion's  den 
iroused  his  sporting  instinct.  So  he  went  both 
expecting  to  meet  Mansell  and  to  be  ragged,  and 
le  meant — whatever  happened — to  give  as  good 
is  he  got.  But  apart  from  a  smell  of  sherry — 
ivhich  he  tried  to  convince  himself  was  the  smell  of 
something  else — there  was  nothing  at  all  unusual 
n  his  reception. 

Norton  excused  himself  for  laughing  so  much 
Dy  saying  that  Rushworth  —  when  you  got  to 
know  him — was  one  of  the  funniest  fellows  alive, 
while  Rushworth,  far  from  appreciating  this 
description,  assured  John  that  Norton — whether 
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you  knew  him  or  not — was  about  as  amusing  as  a 
rotten  apple. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  settled  in  this 
fashion  they  sat  down  to  tea,  and  Norton 
immediately  recovered  his  pose.  His  conversa- 
tion at  first  consisted  of  mild  abuse  of  Rushworth, 
the  food,  the  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  study ;  and  as  John 
listened  to  it  he  cast  his  memory  back  to 
Cliborough  and  wondered  if  it  had  at  his  time 
contained  any  such  a  fellow  as  this.  No  one,  as 
far  as  he  could  recollect,  had  touched  Norton 
in  utter  impotence  ;  there  had  been  bloods,  of 
course,  at  Cliborough,  but  fellows  who  aped  the 
manners  of  dissipated  men,  and  who  impressed 
you  with  a  feeling  that  you  were  breathing  an 
effete  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  had  been 
happily  lacking. 

Compared  with  Norton's  pale,  pasty  face  and 
elaborate  manner,  Rushworth,  with  a  freckle  on 
the  tip  of  his  nose  and  a  mole  on  the  side  of 
his  mouth,  looked  positively  blooming.  But  if 
Rushworth  was  the  host  of  this  entertainment,  he, 
at  any  rate,  left  Norton  to  provide  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  latter,  having  exhausted  what  he 
called  "  local  topics,"  proceeded  to  show  that 
although  he  did  happen  to  be  a  boy  at  Brad- 
minster  he  was  also  a  very  old  man  of  the  world. 

To  John  it  was  all  as  fatiguing  to  hear  as  it 
seemed  to  be  for  Norton  to  say.     It  was  all  so 
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pitiably  commonplace,  though  that  was  the  last 
epithet  Norton  would  have  applied  to  it.  With 
an  air  of  intense  weariness  he  gave  his  views  on 
British  Art,  Autograph- hunters,  Germany,  and 
the  Territorials.  His  views,  in  all  cases,  were 
abusive,  but  they  were  also  —  if  he  had  only 
known  it  —  infinitely  stale.  Not  an  original 
thought  did  he  express  ;  it  was  the  kind  of  stuff 
which  John  considered  only  excusable  in  a  railway 
carriage,  and  scarcely  there.  Still  he  was  grateful 
that  to  him  had  been  given  the  r61e  of  listener, 
for  what  he  could  find  to  say  to  Norton  he  could 
not  imagine.  At  last,  however,  he  had  to  fill  up 
an  interval,  but  his  effort  was  scarcely  crowned 
with  success,  nor,  perhaps,  did  it  deserve  to  be. 

"  Isn't  your  father  in  the  Cabinet  ? "  he  asked, 
while  Rushworth  was  pouring  water  into  the  tea- 
pot. 

"  I  believe  so,"  Norton  drawled  in  reply  ;  and 
then  seeing  that  he  had  rather  overshot  the  mark, 
he  added,  "  my  governor,  you  know,  is  a  Radical ; 
we  never  talk  about  politics  at  home." 

"  Why  not  ? "  John  enquired,  and  Norton 
thought  him  very  stupid. 

"Because  you  see,"  he  answered,  "I'm  an  out- 
and-out  Conservative,  my  mother's  a  Liberal- 
Unionist,  my  elder  brother's  a  Socialist,  and  my 
sisters  are  Suffragists.    It's  all  so  complicated." 

"  It  sounds  like  it,"  John  agreed. 

"  It's  so  awkward  when  a  man  gets  pelted  by 
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his  own  daughters,  so  we've  barred  politics.  Of 
course,"  he  added,  "  my  sisters  haven't  done  any- 
thing to  my  governor  yet,  but  they  might  when 
their  blood's  up.  The  cause,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know." 

"  Really,"  John  remarked,  and  said  that  he 
must  be  going. 

"Oh,  don't  go  yet,"  Norton  returned,  alive  to 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  much  funnier  for 
Mansell  to  see  the  Mug  than  to  be  told  that  he 
had  been  there. 

And  then,  just  as  John  had  been  persuaded  to 
stop,  Mansell  had  appeared  at  the  door  and  had 
received  such  a  shock  that  his  retreat  was  more 
hurried  than  dignified. 

There  was  really  no  reason  for  keeping  John 
any  longer,  but  greatly  as  Norton  wanted  to  talk 
to  Rushworth  about  the  huge  success  of  their 
scheme,  he  recognised  that  this  pleasure  must  be 
deferred  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Looked  a  bit  startled,  didn't  he  ?  "  Rushworth 
remarked  but  Norton  did  not  reply,  for  he  had  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  if  the  Mug  was  stupid  in 
one  way  he  was  also  fairly  cunning  in  putting  two 
and  two  together. 

u  A  sort  of  good-natured  blunderer,  who,  as 
likely  as  not,  will  blunder  bang  right,"  was  his 
opinion  of  John,  and  it  was  as  good  an  opinion  as 
he  had  formed  of  any  one  for  the  last  two  years. 
In  fact,  feeling  that  he  had  impressed  John,  he  was 
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almost  inclined  to  like  him  in  a  pitying  way, 
though  how  a  man  who  called  himself  a  gentle- 
man could  accept  such  a  position  as  that  of 
House-Mug,  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand. 
Still  he  did  all  right  to  talk  to,  and  Norton 
continued  to  talk  until  Rushworth  asked  him  to 
move  his  legs. 

"  What  are  you  grovelling  on  your  hands  and 
knees  for  ?  "  Norton  asked. 

"  I  want  to  get  some  sugar  out  of  this  cup- 
board, and  if  they  stick  the  cupboard  under  my 
desk  I  can't  help  it,"  Rushworth  answered. 

But  after  Norton  had  moved  he  remembered 
that  the  bottles  were  also  in  the  cupboard,  and 
to  warn  Rushworth  to  be  careful  he  gave  him  a 
prod  in  the  back.  Whether  that  prod  upset 
Rushworth's  investigations  or  not  was  a  problem 
which  he  and  Norton  discussed  at  length  and 
never  decided,  but  from  some  cause  or  another 
a  bottle  came  almost  gaily  from  its  hiding-place 
and  rolled  to  John's  feet.  That,  perhaps,  would 
not  have  been  of  much  importance,  since  a  bottle, 
however  suspicious  of  appearance,  is  only  a  bottle, 
but,  unfortunately,  this  bottle  was  so  anxious  to 
explain  itself  that  the  cork  came  out  as  it  rolled, 
and  a  small  pool  of  distinct  odour  lay  for  John  to 
look  at  and  to  smell. 

Then  John  behaved  in  a  way  which  commended 
itself  strongly  to  Norton,  for  without  more  than 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  got  up,  and  with  his 
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handkerchief  to  his  nose — as  if,  as  Nbrton  said, 
"  he  was  just  going  to  sneeze  and  couldn't  quite 
bring  it  off," — he  left  the  study.  As  an  end  to 
the  entertainment  John  was  unable  to  think  it 
fortunate,  but  having  been  treated  as  a  guest  his 
immediate  impulse  was  to  fly  from  that  sherry 
and  pretend  that  he  had  not  seen  it.  Whatever 
notice  he  would  have  to  take  of  it  afterwards,  for 
the  time  being  his  one  desire  was  to  leave 
Rushworth  and  Norton  to  mop  it  up.  Before, 
however,  he  got  back  to  his  room  he  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  something  which  had  to  be 
stopped  at  once  or  not  at  all. 

The  surprise  which  Rushworth  had  prepared 
for  Mansell  had  been  a  most  complete  success. 
Indeed  the  sight  of  the  Mug  sitting  comfortably 
at  tea,  and  looking  as  if  he  was  likely  to  stay  for 
ages  was  altogether  too  much  for  Mansell.  In  a 
rage  with  everything  and  everybody — poor  Miss 
Mellersh  included — he  went  back  to  his  study 
with  the  determination  to  do  something  as  a 
counterblast  to  Rushworth's  and  Norton's  perfidy. 

"  I'm  captain  of  the  footer  now,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  Til  jolly  well  act  as  if  I  am.  I'll 
let  them  see  that  I'm  not  afraid  of  them." 

With  most  captains  of  footer — or  of  anything  else 
— the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  play  the  game 
of  which  they  were  captain.  But  that  was  not  the 
interpretation  which  Mansell  put  upon  his  duties, 
his  interpretation  being  that  to  be  captain  gave 
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him  the  right  to  do  whatever  he  liked,  with — 
until  that  moment — the  reservation  that  what  he 
liked  should  have  the  approval  of  Norton  and 
Rushworth.  Now,  however,  he  thought  no  longer 
of  such  traitors  ;  they  could  entertain  the  Mug  if 
they  liked,  but  he  was  quite  capable  of  entertain- 
ing himself.  Moreover  Miss  Mellersh  had  given 
him  definite  orders.  Thrusting  his  head  out  of 
his  study  he  called  "  Fag,"  and  the  fawning 
Fowler  immediately  appeared. 

"  Tell  Brent  to  come  to  me,"  Mansell  said,  and 
Fowler  rushed  away  upon  his  errand.  But  it  was 
one  thing  to  give  Brent  a  message,  and  another  to 
get  him  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  For  some  time 
he  sat  stolidly  in  front  of  a  simple  equation,  and 
tried  to  persuade  Fowler  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made. 

"  The  fellow  Mansell  probably  wants  is  not  me, 
Brent,  but  a  fellow  called  Kent  who  was  born  in 
Ross  and  Cromarty.  I've  always  been  sorry  for 
him,"  he  said. 

u  Mansell  said  Brent,  he  did  really,"  Fowler 
replied. 

"  But  you'd  better  go  and  see  Kent ;  you'd  like 
to  see  a  chap  who  was  born  in  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
and  it's  best  to  get  these  things  right,  Mansell's  so 
particular.  Kent  lives  in  number  seventeen,  and 
has  one  ear  bigger  than  the  other,  and  the  smallest 
is  bigger  than  any  one  else's.  You  can't  mistake 
him,"  Brent  returned. 
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"  He  said  you,  he  really  did,  and  I  don't  know 
Kent,"  Fowler  protested. 

"  Then  it's  a  splendid  chance  for  you  to  intro- 
duce yourself ;  he  isn't  a  pal  of  mine,  but  he's 
harmless  ;  he  collects  hedgehogs,  you'd  like  him," 
Brent,  quite  unmoved,  replied. 

"  I  say,  do  go  or  Mansell  will  be  coming  after 
me,"  Fowler  said. 

"  If  it  wasn't  Kent  it  might  be  Beamish,  that's 
another  idea,"  Brent  continued. 

"  Why  on  earth  should  it  be  Beamish  ? "  Fowler 
asked,  and  squirmed  with  fright  lest  Mansell  should 
come  and  fall  upon  him. 

"  Why  shouldn't  it  be  Beamish  ?  Beamish  is 
the  sort  of  fellow  every  one  always  wants.  If  you 
haven't  got  Beamish  with  you,  you  feel  the  need  of 
him.    He's  a  necessity  of  life  like — " 

But  at  this  point  Brent  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Mansell  himself. 

"  I've  been  trying  to  make  him  go,  I  really 
have,"  Fowler  made  haste  to  say,  and  then  he  fled. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  when  I  send  for  you  ? " 
Mansell  asked  Brent. 

"  Then  you  did  send  for  me,"  Brent  replied, 
with  as  much  astonishment  as  he  could  produce  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

"  Yes  I  did,  and  you'd  better  come  quick," 
Mansell  answered,  and  went  back  to  his  study. 

"  Things  are  not  going  well,"  Brent  said  to 
himself,  and  looking  in  the  glass  which  hung  in 
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his  study,  he  straightened  his  tie.  "  If  this  is 
going  to  be  an  execution,"  he  added,  "  I  may  as 
well  look  decent." 

Then,  smiling  cheerfully,  he  followed  Mansell. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  was  the  latter's  first  command. 

"  Sorry,  I  like  all  the  air  I  can  get  and  can't 
remember  other  people  don't,"  Brent  answered,  but 
the  sight  of  Mansell  standing  with  a  cane  in  his 
hand  stopped  him  from  hurrying. 

"  You'll  want  all  the  air  you  can  get  in  a 
minute,"  Mansell  told  him,  and  continued,  "  you 
have  been  making  a  row  in  the  Thirteen,  shouting 
a  lot  of  gibberish  rot,  and  making  hay  of  the 
place." 

Brent  felt  inclined  to  ask  how  this  concerned 
Mansell,  but  refrained  from  asking  such  an  irritat- 
ing question. 

Instead  he  replied,  "  I  didn't  make  hay  of  the 
place,  and  if  my  rot  was  gibberish  it  is  because  I'm 
so  stupid,  I  would  like  to  have  made  it  better ;  I 
could  have  made  it  better  if  I  had  been  given 
time." 

"  Well,  you  won't  be  given  time  but  something 
else.  You  have  been  brawling.  Bend  over  that 
table." 

Brent  received  his  execution  in  stony  silence, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  was  told  to  fetch  Godolphin. 

"  If  you  beat  Godolphin  it's  a  swindle,  for  he 
did  nothing,"  Brent  gasped. 

"  Do  you  want  any  more  ?  "  Mansell  asked  him. 
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"  No,  but  I'm  not  going  to  fetch  Godolphin. 
You  can  send  Fowler  for  him,"  Brent  replied,  and 
walked  straight  out  of  the  study. 

"  Fag,"  Mansell  called  again,  and  again  Fowler 
appeared. 

"  Godolphin,  at  once,"  Mansell  commanded, 
and  on  this  occasion  Fowler  had  an  easier  job, 
for  Godolphin,  suspecting  nothing  unusually  un- 
pleasant, immediately  went  to  see  what  Mansell 
wanted. 

To  his  second  victim  Mansell  did  not  even 
deign  to  make  any  explanations,  but  it  so 
happened  that  at  the  moment  Godolphin  arrived, 
that  communicative  bottle  rolled  to  John's  feet. 
And  as  John  was  passing  Mansell's  study  he  heard 
sounds  which  brought  him  to  a  sudden  standstill. 

"  One,  Two  Three,"  he  heard  before  he  decided 
what  to  do,  and  then  he  opened  the  door  and 
stopped  number  "  Four  "  from  descending. 

"  Go,"  he  said  to  Godolphin,  "  and  shut  the 
door  after  you.  And  you  needn't  tell  any  one  why 
you  went." 

Then  he  bent  the  cane  over  his  knee,  and  tossed 
the  pieces  towards  the  wastepaper-basket. 


Chapter  XV. 


A  CROWDED  STAGE. 

sooner  had  the  broken  cane  been  sent 
flying  across  the  room  than  Mansell,  in  a 
frenzy  of  passion,  hurled  a  book  at  John's  head. 
The  book  missed  its  mark  and  went  through  the 
window  into  Mr.  Russell's  garden,  but  as  Mansell 
was  looking  round  for  more  ammunition,  John 
closed  with  him  and  laid  him  promptly  on  the 
floor. 

"  You  had  better  stay  there  for  a  bit  until  you 
are  in  a  better  temper,"  John  said. 

For  a  minute  Mansell  struggled  and  fought  to 
get  up,  but  he  could  not  escape  from  John. 

"  You'll  only  smash  your  own  furniture  if  you 
keep  on  kicking,  and  you  won't  hurt  me,"  the 
latter  told  him. 

"  I'd  like  to  smash  you,"  Mansell  spluttered. 

u  I  know,  and  that's  the  reason  why  you  had 
better  stay  on  the  floor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  are  always  poking  your  nose  into  my 
business.  You  don't  care  about  any  one  else  as 
long  as  you  catch  me.    You've  just  laid  yourself 
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out  to  give  me  a  bad  time,  but  you've  made  a  mess 
of  it  for  once.  You've  been  a  bit  too  busy," 
Mansell  jerked  out. 

"  It's  true  that  I  am  always  catching  you  ;  it's 
quite  untrue  that  I  lay  myself  out  to  do  it.  This, 
for  instance,  is  the  greatest  fluke,"  John  said. 

"Always  nosing  round,"  Mansell  exclaimed, 
"  but  you  are  up  against  it  at  last,  you  see  if  you 
aren  t. 

"  Will  you  behave  yourself  if  I  let  you  get  up  ? " 
John  asked  him. 

"  I  won't  promise  anything  ;  I  am  quite  comfort- 
able here,"  Mansell  replied. 

"Anyhow  I'll  risk  it,  but  don't  you  start 
throwing  more  things  at  my  head." 

Mansell  remained  on  the  floor  for  a  few  seconds, 
just  to  show  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  rise, 
while  John  stood  aside  and  wondered  what  was 
to  be  done  with  this  extraordinarily  reckless 
and  passionate  boy.  So  far  events  had  been 
exciting  e*  /Ugh,  but  directly  there  was  a  calm 
he  was  conscious  of  his  inability  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  to  come  in  here,  and  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  stay,"  Mansell  said,  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  a  less  undignified  position. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  shall  go  for  a  minute  or 
two,"  John  replied. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let 
me  know  when  you  have  quite  finished  with  my 
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study/'  Mansell  retorted  immediately,  and  walked 
towards  the  door. 

"  Stop,  where  are  you  going  to  ? "  John 
asked. 

"  I've  got  to  go  somewhere  ;  I  dare  say  I  shall 
go  and  sit  in  your  room,"  Mansell  told  him,  and 
the  sheer  impertinence  of  the  reply  made  John 
smile. 

"You  may  laugh  now,  but  you  won't  when 
you  find  out  what  you  have  done,"  Mansell 
continued. 

"  Can't  you  stop  jeering  and  try  to  behave  your- 
self like  a  decent  fellow  ?  "  John  said. 

"  I  was  born  jeering  ;  I  love  jeering,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  You  don't,"  John  said  with  determination  ; 
"  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  the  rottenest 
of  all  games." 

"  I  like  rotten  games,  they  are  the  only  games 
which  aren't  rotten,"  Mansell  retorted. 

"  I  expect  you  think  that  very  clever,  but  it 
isn't  true,"  John  said,  and  something  rose  in 
Mansell 's  throat  and  warned  him  that  he  must  be 
careful  if  he  was  to  keep  up  his  end  against  this 
Mug.  With  all  his  force  he  fought  against  his 
better  feelings  and  swallowed  them  with  a  gulp. 
For  this  man,  however  good  a  sort  he  looked,  and 
however  directly  he  conveyed  the  impression  that 
he  did  not  want  so  much  to  catch  fellows  as  to 
prevent  them  from  needing  to  be  caught,  was  still 
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the  House-Mug,  and,  moreover,  a  Mug  who  had 
in  a  very  short  time  been  a  terrific  nuisance. 

Mansell  pulled  himself  together  as  if  he  was 
shaking  off  a  feeling  of  physical  sickness,  and  then 
was  struck  by  what  he  considered  a  most  brilliant 
idea.  In  an  instant  his  manner  changed,  and 
although  his  effrontery  was  still  on  parade,  it  was 
jaded — as  if  it  had  been  left  over  from  a  previous 
debauch. 

"  As  you  say  you  are  going  to  stay  here,  won't 
you  sit  down  ?  "  he  said. 

iC  Are  you  going  to  stay  ? "  John  asked  him. 

"  Yes,  unless  you  want  the  whole  of  my  study," 
was  the  reply. 

"  All  I  want  is  to  make  you  see  things 
differently,  but  upon  my  word  I  don't  know 
how  to  begin,"  John  returned,  and  rubbed  the 
back  of  his  head  with  a  restless  hand. 

"  Don't  bother  about  that,"  Mansell  said,  and 
tried  to  look  exceedingly  at  his  ease. 

"  Why  were  you  beating  Godolphin  ?  You  seem 
to  be  always  beating  him,"  John  said. 

"  And  you  are  always  interrupting  me,"  was  the 
retort. 

"  But  why  do  you  give  me  the  chance  ? " 
"  Do  you  want  to  know  the  truth  ? "  Mansell 
asked.  * 

"  Yes,  that  or  nothing,"  John  replied 
"  Then  I  was  beating  Godolphin,  I  had  beaten 
Brent,  and  I've  promised  to  beat  about  six  other 
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squeaklings  because  Miss  Mellersh  asked  me," 
Mansell  said,  and  expected  to  see  astonishment 
written  large  upon  his  companion's  face.  But, 
however  greatly  John  was  surprised  to  hear  this 
announcement,  he  managed  to  look  unconcerned. 

"  By  the  rules  of  the  school,  which  I  happen  to 
know,"  he  answered,  "only  prefects  are  allowed 
to  have  canes,  and,"  he  added,  "  you  are  not  a 
prefect." 

"  For  that  matter,  Queen  Anne  is  dead,  and 
Homer  wrote  the  Iliad.  If  we  are  going  in  for 
facts  I  know  several,"  Mansell  returned,  and 
putting  his  hands  into  his  pockets  he  stretched  out 
his  legs. 

John  felt  that  he  was  playing  a  losing  game,  but 
sinking  the  schoolmaster  in  the  sportsman,  he 
struggled  on  and  controlled  his  temper. 

"  If  Brent,  Godolphin,  and  the  rest  of  them 
wanted  beating  the  prefects  ought  to  have  done 
it,"  he  said,  and  at  this  Mansell  laughed  out 
loud. 

"  As  you  have  been  mugging  up  the  rules  of  the 
school,"  he  replied,  when  he  had  finished  laughing, 
"  you  will  know  that  only  fellows  in  the  sixth  are 
prefects.  Do  you  really  think  that  any  one  takes 
any  notice  of  Hibbert  and  Ashwell  ?  They  are 
our  prefects,  sort  of  globules  of  concentrated 
Greek,"  he  concluded  scornfully. 

"That  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  you  haven't 
any  right  to  cane,"  John  declared. 
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u  If  squeaklings  have  to  be  kept  in  order  and 
Hibbert  and  Ashwell  can't  do  it,  and  Miss 
Mellersh  tells  me  to  beat  them,  I  consider  that  I 
have  a  right  to." 

"  Well,  I  don't,"  John  said  solidly,  and  before 
he  could  continue  the  door  burst  open  and 
Norton's  head  appeared.  He  had  come  to  laugh 
— as  Mansell  had  anticipated — and  he  received  a 
shock  which  was  quite  as  great  as  the  one  he  had 
previously  given. 

"  Oh,  come  in,"  Mansell  called,  "  Mr.  Scott 
and  I  are  not  talking  secrets." 

u  I  won't  come  in  now,  I  only  just  looked  in 
for  a  minute  ;  I've  got  a  lot  of  work  and  things  to 
do,"  Norton  stuttered,  and  Rushworth's  laugh 
could  be  heard  behind  him. 

"  At  any  rate  I  must  be  going,"  John  said,  and 
with  the  feeling  that  Mansell  had  scored  more 
than  one  odd  trick,  he  returned  to  his  room  and 
determined  to  see  Miss  Mellersh  at  once. 

It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  for  the  house  to 
go  on  like  this,  for  there  was  neither  law  nor 
order  in  it.  Mr.  Russell,  nice  old  man  as  he 
was,  could  only  be  put  down  as  hopeless  when  it 
came  to  questions  of  discipline.  If  an  appeal  was 
to  be  made  at  all  it  must  be  made  to  Miss 
Mellersh,  and  since  she  would  not  see  him 
voluntarily,  he  resolved  to  go  straight  to  her 
room.  Never,  as  far  as  he  could  remember,  had 
he  started  upon  such  a  distasteful  mission,  Yet 
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the  desire  to  do  something  was  stronger  than  his 
dislike  for  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

His  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  by  a  sharp 
"Come  in,"  a  summons  rather  than  an  invitation, 
and  when  he  entered  the  room  he  found  Miss 
Mellersh  sitting  at  her  desk  and  making  a  list. 
In  moments  of  supreme  discontent  she  frequently 
made  lists — lists  of  boys,  garments,  her  favourite 
authors,  curious  animals  she  had  seen  at  the  Zoo. 
Mrs.  Russell,  under  such  conditions,  would  have 
written  to  her  dearest  friend,  but  Miss  Mellersh 
had  no  dearest  friend  ;  Mrs.  Scott  would  have 
played  patience,  but  Miss  Mellersh  hated  the  mere 
sight  of  a  card  ;  Godolphin  would  have  selected 
several  cricket  teams  to  tour  in  Australia,  and 
would  also  assuredly  have  chosen  John  Scott  as 
captain  of  all  of  them,  but  the  only  interest  Miss 
Mellersh  took  in  cricket  was  to  hope  that 
Russell's  would  never  consider  it  important. 

So  she  made  lists  which  she  hoped  might  be 
useful  some  day  or  other,  and  she  was  writing  out 
the  names  of  tutors  who  had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  during  her  career  in  the  house,  when  she 
looked  up  and  saw  the  most  offensive  of  all  of 
them  standing  in  her  room.  Had  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  his  robes  or  a  Red  Indian 
chief  in  full  feather  suddenly  appeared  she  could 
not  have  been  more  astonished,  but  she  would 
have  been  infinitely  less  displeased. 

"  You  1  "  she  exclaimed,  and  if  venom  can  be 
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contained  in  a  monosyllable,  it  was  in  that 
one. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  John  said. 

"  That  I  imagine  is  obvious,  but  unfortunately 
I  am  expecting  Joshua.  I  can't  see  you  now  ; 
I  have  to  give  Joshua  some  instructions,"  she 
replied. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  appear  rude,  but  I  must  ask  you 
to  let  Joshua  wait.  I  must  speak  to  you,"  John 
returned,  and  wished  that  he  had  never  entered 
this  lioness's  den. 

"  I  have  said — "  Miss  Mellersh  began,  but 
John  immediately  interrupted  her. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  this,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can't 
leave  this  room  until  you  have  promised  not  to 
ask  boys  to  do  things  which  they  have  no  right  to 
do.  You  have  asked  Mansell  to  cane  boys,  and 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  he  has  no  more 
right  to  cane  Brent  and  Godolphin  than  they  have 
to  cane  him.  Unless  you  give  me  your  word  to 
stop  doing  such  things  I  shall  have  to  report  you 
to  the  headmaster,  and  ask  him  to  see  that  you 
obey  the  rules  of  the  school." 

This  was  not  in  the  least  what  John  had 
intended  to  say  when  he  had  come  into  the  room. 
Vaguely  he  had  intended  his  mission  to  be  a 
peaceable  one,  for  he  hated  quarrels  if  he  could 
possibly  avoid  them.  But  no  sooner  had  he  come 
face  to  face  with  Miss  Mellersh  than  he  lost 
control  of  his  temper.     Twice  during  his  speech 
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she  had  tried  to  stop  him,  and  on  each  occasion  he 
had  fairly  and  squarely  shouted  her  down.  And 
at  the  end  of  it  she  was  so  incoherent  with  anger 
that  her  thoughts  missed  their  connections. 

"  Report  me  to  the  headmaster/'  she  said  more 
like  a  parrot  than  a  potentate. 

"  If  you  upset  the  house  by  persuading  boys  to 
break — "  John  began,  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
For  the  door  leading  into  the  Russells'  side  of  the 
house  had  opened,  and  Joshua  had  hobbled  into 
the  room. 

"  I  knocked,"  he  said,  u  and  I  knocked,  and 
having  been  as  you  may  say  sent  for  I  took  the 
liberty  of  coming  in." 

This  interruption  was  Miss  Mellersh's  oppor- 
tunity, and  she  promptly  took  it. 

"  I  have  a  little  list  somewhere  of  the  things  I 
want  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  and  turning  her  back 
completely  on  John,  she  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  faced  Joshua. 

w  One,"  she  read  out,  "  smoking  in  the  kitchen 
or  in  the  premises  connected  with  the  kitchen  is 
strictly  forbidden." 

At  this  Joshua  gave  a  little  cough  which 
sounded  absurd  from  a  great  bearded  man ; 
he  also  solemnly  winked  across  the  room  at 
John. 

"  Two,"  Miss  Mellersh  continued,  "  you  are 
not  to  go  to  church  in  a  cap.  The  hat  which  is 
called  the  bowler  must  be  worn." 
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"  Where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  I  wouldn't  say  a 
word — no,  not  a  word — against  any  hat  with  a  rim 
to  it,  but  where,  I  ask,  is  it  to  come  from?" 
Joshua  asked,  but  Miss  Mellersh  took  no  notice 
of  such  trivial  difficulties. 

11  Three/'  she  went  on,  "  you  will  in  future  be 
served  with  only  one  glass  of  beer  per  diem." 

And  at  this  brief  announcement  Joshua  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  squirmed.  And  while  John 
was  watching  this  informing  exhibition  and 
incidentally  wondering  how  long  he  would  have 
to  wait,  he  felt  a  draught  at  the  back  of  his  neck 
and  saw  that  Brent  had  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
There  were  two  doors  into  Miss  Mellersh's  room, 
one  leading  into  the  boys'  side  of  the  house  and 
the  other  into  the  Russells',  and  while  John  had 
come  in  by  and  was  standing  close  to  the  former, 
Joshua  was  standing  on  guard  by  the  latter. 
Brent  entered  by  John's  door  and,  having  arrived, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  done  enough  for 
the  present.  Indeed  he  had  come  in  so  quietly 
that  Miss  Mellersh,  intent  upon  her  list,  did  not 
notice  him. 

"  Four,"  she  proceeded,  "  complaints  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  to  Mrs.  Russell. 
You  have,  however,  no  grounds  for  complaint,  so 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  make  any." 

11  Is  that  grammar,  I  mean  is  it  sense?" 
Brent  ventured  to  whisper  to  John  ;  and  as  the 
latter  took  no  notice  Brent  heaved  a  prodigi- 
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ous  sigh,  which  made  Miss  Mellersh  turn  quickly 
round* 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  This  is  conspiracy," 
she  said. 

"  I  would  rather  tell  you  in  private,  it — it's — 
it's  sort  of  a  little  matter  between  ourselves,"  Brent 
answered ;  and  added,  "  that's  badly  put,  I'm  afraid, 
but  you  will  see  what  I  mean." 

"  I  do  not,"  Miss  Mellersh  assured  him 
emphatically. 

"  Not  what  I'm  driving  at  ?  You  must,"  Brent 
returned  in  his  most  persuasive  voice. 

"  I  do  not,"  Miss  Mellersh  said  again,  "  and  I 
do  not  want  to  see  you  ;  you  can  go,  you  are  a  very 
rude,  ungrateful  boy." 

"  It  was  that  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about.  I'll 
wait  and  put  my  words  straight ;  I'm  so  muddle- 
headed  that  they  get  tangled,"  he  answered,  and 
Miss  Mellersh  turned  upon  Joshua  again. 

The  stage,  John  felt,  was  becoming  rather  over- 
crowded, but  if  he  left  it  he  knew  that  his  retreat 
would  be  a  confession  of  failure.  Yet  to  stand 
there  side  by  side  with  Brent,  whose  face  showed 
a  cheerful  delight  in  an  unusual  situation,  and 
opposite  to  Joshua,  who,  apart  from  the  announce- 
ment about  beer,  had  displayed  no  marked  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Mellersh,  was  almost  intolerable.  In 
fact  John  was  surprised  at  himself  for  staying, 
since  to  go  away  would  have  been  so  much  easier. 
(     u  Five,"  he  heard  Miss  Mellersh  reading  from 
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her  paper,  "  you  must  wash  your  face  before 
appearing  in  public.' ' 

And  this — far  more  than  the  beer  question- 
aroused  Joshua  from  his  attitude  of  patient 
endurance. 

"  My  ivers !  "  he  exclaimed  angrily. 

"  Did  you  speak  ? "  Miss  Mellersh  asked  him. 

"  I  spoke,  and  I  did  say  '  My  ivers,'  which  is 
Cornish.  That's  a  regular  banger,  that  is,  4  wash 
my  face  before  I  appear  in  public'  Rabbet  it, 
my  face  is  as  clean  as  yours  any  day  of  the  week, 
and  not  half  so — " 

But  before  he  could  continue  his  comparison 
between  his  face  and  Miss  Mellersh's,  John  had 
walked  across  the  room  and  stopped  him. 

"  You've  lost  your  temper,  Joshua,"  he  said, 
"  until  you  feel  less  like  making  a  fool  of  yourself 
the  other  side  of  the  door  is  the  place  for  you." 

"Betterfit  I'd  held  my  tongue,"  Joshua  replied, 
as  he  passed  through  the  door  which  John  had 
opened  for  him,  "  but  when,"  he  continued,  "  she 
says  I  only  give  my  face  a  lick  and  a  promise, 
then  I  begin  to  gorm  until — " 

But  at  that  point  John  closed  the  door,  and 
coming  back  into  the  room  he  found  that  the 
scene  had  undergone  a  rapid  transformation. 
Miss  Mellersh  was  sitting  in  a  huddled-up  posi- 
tion at  her  desk,  while  Brent  had  moved  into  a 
corner,  and  was  gazing  with  concentrated  atten- 
tion at  a  picture  of  some  one — who  might  have 
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been  a  man — fighting  something — which  might 
have  been  a  dragon. 

"  You'd  better  go,"  John  said  quietly,  and 
touched  Brent  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Can't  I  have  first  innings,  I've  had  my  pads  on 
for  ages  ? "  Brent  replied. 

"  You'd  better  go  and  take  them  off,  then." 

"  But  I've  come  to  apologise  ;  if  you  put  off  a 
thing  like  that  it's  never  the  same  again.  I  don't 
feel  half  as  much  like  it  now  as  I  did  when  I  came 
in ;  I  feel  it  passing  away  every  minute,  like  coming 
to  after  you've  had  a  tooth  out — not  quite  like 
that,  but  you  see  what  I  mean." 

He  put  a  hand  into  his  pocket  and  having 
extracted  a  piece  of  chocolate  he  proceeded  to 
nibble  it  while  he  waited,  but  before  John  could 
deal  with  the  situation,  Miss  Mellersh  had  risen 
from  her  chair  and  vanished  from  the  room. 

"  My  whiskers  !  "  Brent  exclaimed,  "  she's 
bolted." 

"  Confound  it  all,"  John  said,  and  Brent  began 
to  laugh. 

"  What  were  you  here  for  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Mind  your  own  business,"  John  replied. 

"  Sorry,"  Brent  continued,  "  but,  at  any  rate, 
she's  bolted,  so  in  a  sort  of  way  we've  won.  If 
we  were  a  league  footer  team  we'd  get  two  points 
easy  for  this." 

"  We  can't  stay  here.  Quick  march,"  John  said, 
and  pointed  to  the  door. 
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"  IVe  never  seen  Joshua  in  such  a  bait.  Fancy 
old  Joshua  getting  in  a  bait,  —  somehow  I  never 
thought  of  Joshua  being  in  a  bait,  not  a  real  bait ; 
I've  never  thought  of  Joshua  doing  anything  but 
ring  a  bell.  I  shall  ask  him  about  it  to-morrow 
morning.  Because  it  wasn't  a  pumped-up  bait, 
you  can  always  tell,"  Brent  rambled  on,  as  they 
walked  back  to  their  side  of  the  house. 

"  You  had  better  keep  your  mouth  shut/'  John 
told  him. 

"  I  never  got  a  chance  to  open  it  in  there,  and 
I  was  simply  bulging  with  apologies  when  I  went 
in.  I'd  unfortunately  been  caught  reciting  poetry 
this  morning,"  Brent  returned. 

"  Poetry  !  "  John  exclaimed. 

"  Yes  I'm  rather  keen,  and  Cleaver's  a  perfect 
nailer  at  it,"  Brent  said,  and  he  was  still  both 
nibbling  and  talking  when  John  left  him. 


Chapter  XVI. 

A  BUSYBODY. 

AFTER  his  fruitless  visit  to  Miss  Mellersh, 
John  felt  that  unless  he  reported  his  difficulties 
to  the  Head  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
But  to  go  to  the  Head  was  to  confess  that  he  was 
unable  to  fight  Miss  Mellersh  by  himself,  and, 
moreover,  it  seemed  despicable  to  complain  about  a 
woman. 

w  Let  her  complain  about  me  ;  I  am  sure  to  hear 
something  in  a  day  or  two,"  John  concluded,  and 
determined  to  wait  to  see  what  would  happen. 

But  the  days  passed  slowly  by  and  no  develop- 
ments came.  Except  by  ignoring  her  enemy 
with  a  more  studied  rudeness  than  ever,  Miss 
Mellersh  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  her  room 
had  been  invaded,  and  that  she  had  fled  from  the 
invader. 

Mansell,  as  far  as  John  could  judge  from  the 
chatter  he  overheard  at  meals,  seemed  to  have 
quarrelled  with  Rushworth  and  Norton,  and  in 
consequence  to  be  exceedingly  popular  with  most 
of  the  squeaklings. 
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The  general  opinion  evidently  was  that  Mansell 
could  be  a  greater  brute  than  any  one  when  he 
wanted  to  be,  but  that  all  the  same  he  was  much 
nicer  than  such  ordinary  brutes  as  Rushworth  and 
Norton. 

"Sometimes  he's  simply  ripping/'  John  heard 
Godolphin  say  to  Richmond,  "  and  I  believe  he's 
all  right  if  those  other  fellows  would  leave  him 
alone." 

"  I  can't  make  him  out,  he's  sort  of  jumpy.  I 
got  his  tea  last  night  and  he  asked  me  how  I  liked 
this  place  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  this  morning 
he  looked  as  if  I'd  better  get  out  of  his  light 
pretty  quick,"  Richmond  replied. 

"  He's  pals  again  with  Rushworth  and  Norton," 
Brent  said ;  "  he  was  in  Norton's  study  last 
night." 

While  John  was  waiting  for  Miss  Mellersh  to 
show  her  hand  he  got  a  lot  of  information  from 
the  guileless  chatter  of  the  squeaklings,  but  feeling 
certain  that  his  time  in  Russell's  must  be  very 
short  he  only  performed  necessary  duties,  and 
could  not  screw  up  a  trace  of  enthusiasm. 

Every  day  he  expected  Mr.  Russell  to  tell  him 
that  he  must  go  either  immediately  or  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  but — if  he  had  only  known  it — he 
had  succeeded  in  frightening  Miss  Mellersh  so 
much  that  temporarily  she  was  left  without  a 
plan  or  a  plot. 

Never  before  had  she  been  actually  threatened, 
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and  when  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attacking 
suddenly  find  themselves  attacked  they  are  apt  to 
become  disorganised. 

"  I  shall  have  to  report  you  to  the  headmaster, 
and  ask  him  to  see  that  you  obey  the  rules  of  the 
school,"  John  had  told  her,  and  although  he  had 
said  this  when  he  had  lost  his  temper  and  did  not 
care  what  he  said,  he  had  never  made  a  luckier 
shot  in  his  life. 

For  look  at  it  as  she  would — and  Miss  Mellersh 
was  not  accustomed  to  hide  disagreeable  facts 
even  when  they  affected  herself — she  had  asked 
Mansell  to  break  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  she 
and  Dr.  Pollard  were  already  anything  but  friends. 
Ridiculous  though  it  was,  and  thoroughly  exasper- 
ating, she  owned  to  herself  that  for  the  present 
she  had  been  checked  by  the  house-tutor.  True, 
she  had  promised  nothing,  and  never  would  submit 
to  be  dictated  to  by  him,  but  she  had  put  herself 
in  the  wrong  and  had  the  courage  to  admit  it. 
So  for  several  days  she  expended  her  superfluous 
energy  upon  the  unfortunate  Baddeley,  who  was 
suffering  from  perpetual  headaches  and  only 
wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

That  John,  however,  was  far  from  being  pleased 
with  this  new  turn  of  affairs  was  obvious  to  every 
one  who  looked  at  him.  He  felt,  as  he  admitted 
to  Sanderson, — to  whom  he  confided  a  few  of  his 
worries, — as  if  something  was  sapping  all  the  life 
out  of  him. 
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"  You're  up  against  a  brick  wall  whichever  way 
you  turn,"  he  said. 

And  Sanderson,  who  was  keen  that  John  should 
stay  at  Bradminster,  had  answered  : 

"  You're  doing  splendidly.  Don't  you  give  up. 
I  know  because  the  fellows  in  Russell's  who  are  in 
my  form  look  fitter  than  they  ever  have,  and  are 
doing  much  better  work." 

"  I'd  never  tell  Hunter  I'm  sick  of  it,  and  I 
dare  say  I'll  worry  through  until  the  end  of  the 
term,"  John  replied. 

"  Hunter's  just  waiting  for  you  to  give  it 
up.  It  would  be  a  fair  score  off  him  if  you 
don't,"  Sanderson  said,  and  went  off  to  see  a 
master  called  Tunstall  who  looked  after  the 
school  footer,  and  had  to  be  persuaded  that  he 
would  do  his  job  much  better  if  he  would  allow 
some  one  to  help  him.  That,  however,  was  a 
task  at  which  other  people  had  tried  and  had 
failed. 

"  Unless  we  get  Scott  interested  in  something, 
he'll  go,"  Sanderson  said  to  Tunstall,  "  and  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  He's 
the  kind  we  want  here." 

"  I  like  Scott — what  I've  seen  of  him,"  Tun- 
stall replied,  "  but  I  don't  believe  in  these 
very  young  masters  having  control  of  games, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can't  control 
them." 

"  Scott  could  control  anything  if  he's  only 
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interested  enough.  Think  of  the  poor  beggar's 
life  in  Russell's." 

"  If  I  were  house-tutor  in  Russell's  I  should 
have  enough  to  do  to  control  myself,"  Tunstall 
said. 

"  And  that's  a  nice  game  for  a  man  ;  you've  got 
to  help,  Tunny  ;  I  don't  want  you  to  give  up  the 
footer,  but  you've  got  to  co-opt — or  whatever  the 
word  is — Scott." 

"  I  can  manage  quite  easily  by  myself." 

"  That's  nothing  to  do  with  it,  of  course  you 
can  for  that  matter.  The  point  is  that  we  have 
got  to  do  something  for  Scott." 

4 4  I'm  not  a  relief  expedition,  after  all ;  Scott 
needn't  have  gone  to  Russell's  if  he  hadn't  wanted 
to." 

Then  Sanderson,  who  had  been  standing  in 
Tunstall's  study,  sat  down  and  let  fly  at  him. 

"  You  take  a  precious  narrow  view  of  things, 
Tunny,  and  that's  the  truth,"  he  began,  and  went 
on  to  ask  what  every  one  thought  of  Russell's,  and 
whether  a  good  man  was  to  be  driven  out  of  it 
because  no  one  tried  to  help  him,  and  innumer- 
able other  questions  which  were — as  Sanderson's 
questions  always  were — exceedingly  to  the  point. 

And,  in  the  end,  Tunstall  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  would  write  to  John. 

"  Do  it  now  ;  I  know  that  I  never  write  a  letter 
if  I  can  put  it  off.  Here's  my  stylo,  warranted 
not  to  splutter." 
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"  What  a  blazing  hurry  you're  in.  Any  one 
would  think  Scott  was  dangerously  ill,"  Tunstall 
replied,  but  he  sat  down  at  his  desk. 

"  In  a  way  he  is  ill  ;  he's  up  against  something 
he  doesn't  understand,  but  old  Hunter  will  be 
properly  scored  off  if  Scott  worries  through." 

"  Hunter !  "  Tunstall  exclaimed,  "  I  can't 
imagine  why  you  live  with  him.    He's  poisonous." 

"  Hunter  isn't  a  bad  chap  when  you  get  used  to 
him,"  Sanderson  replied.  "  He  only  wants  some 
one  to  tell  him  what  an  ass  he  is." 

14  You  missed  your  profession,  you  ought  to 
have  been  a  nurse,"  Tunstall  retorted. 

44  Now  that  you  are  house-master  of  seven — or  is 
it  five  ? — delicate  boys,  you  practically  are  one. 
I'll  see  that  Scott  gets  that  note  ;  if  I  left  it  with 
you  I  believe  you'd  tear  it  up,"  Sanderson  replied  ; 
and  since  it  was  Saturday  and  he  was  engaged  in 
the  afternoon,  he  walked  to  Russell's  and  left  the 
note  before  he  went  to  his  own  rooms. 

"  Dear  Scott,"  Tunstall  had  written  to  John,  <c  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  help  me  a  little  with  the  school 
footer.  Could  you  play  in  a  pick-up  on  Monday  ?  I  shall 
be  refereeing,  and  we  might  have  a  talk  about  the 
XV.  afterwards. — Yours,  R.  D.  Tunstall. 

P.S. — If  you  don't  want  to  play,  will  you  touch- 
judge  ?  " 

Perhaps  John  was  as  surprised  to  get  this 
invitation  as  Tunstall  was  to  have  given  it,  for  all 
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the  Bradminster  masters  knew  that  even  to  make  a 
suggestion  about  the  school  XV.  was  to  provoke  a 
vigorous  snub  from  Tunstall. 

John,  however,  waited  until  Sunday  afternoon 
before  he  answered  the  note,  and  then  he  was 
afraid  that  his  reply  showed  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  honour  done  to  him. 

"  Dear  Tunstall,"  he  wrote,  "  Very  many  thanks  for 
your  letter.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you  with  the 
XV.  whenever  I  get  the  chance,  and  Til  play  on  Monday 
like  a  shot.  But  I  do  want  to  keep  myself  free  to  coach 
our  house  XV.,  if  I  am  wanted.  As  I  expect  you 
know,  our  side  is  pretty  hopeless  at  present,  and  I  am 
very  keen  to  make  it  a  little  better. — Yours  sincerely, 

John  Scott." 

"  That's  a  fairly  feeble  answer,"  John  thought 
as  he  put  it  into  an  envelope,  "  because  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  get  a  chance  to  coach  our 
house  XV.  Now,  I'll  let  myself  go  and  write  to 
Swipes." 

He  lit  his  pipe,  and  began  at  once. 

Dear  Old  Swipes, — The  mater  thinks  I  am  doing 
swimmingly  here,  so  don't  go  and  give  the  show  away  to 
her.  But  unless  I  explode  at  somebody  I  shall  burst — so 
here  goes.  I've  been  in  this  place  for  rather  over  a  fort- 
night, and  do  you  remember  that  American — Elihu  M. 
Rigg,  of  Caius — who,  when  he  got  smashed  in  the  heavy- 
weight boxing,  said  he'd  bitten  off  more  than  he  could 
chew  ?  Well,  that's  what  I  seem  to  have  done,  only 
there's  no  one  to  punch  me  or  for  me  to  punch.  This 
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house  at  present  is  absolutely  hopeless ;  it  is  run  by  a 
Miss  Mellersh,  who  is  Russell's  sister-in-law,  and  by  a  lot 
of  fellows  who  are  determined  to  squash  any  bit  of  decent 
feeling  they  possess.  Miss  M.  treats  me  as  if  I  am  her 
bosom  enemy,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  managed  to  offend 
her  before  she  had  known  me  five  minutes,  and  she  has 
shown  her  teeth  ever  since.  I  don't  blame  her,  for  I  am 
about  as  big  a  bunker  as  she  could  want  to  meet ;  we  dis- 
agree about  every  conceivable  thing,  and  will  disagree 
until  the  end  of  time. 

I  thought  I  had  got  hold  of  a  good  chap  to  captain  the 
footer,  but  he  smashed  himself  up  and  has  just  gone  home 
for  a  month.  The  other  leading  fellows  are  Rushworth, 
Norton,  and  Mansell — Rushworth  I  don't  like,  Norton  I 
detest,  and  Mansell  and  I  are  such  enemies  that  I  hope 
some  day  we  may  be  friends.  Mansell  is  captain  of  the 
footer,  but  he  hasn't  played  since  he  was  made  captain, 
and  in  three  house- matches  we  have  been  beaten  this 
week  by  57  points  to  3  (that  was  our  best  effort), 
71  points  to  3,  and  80  points  to  nothing.  Considering 
that  no  big  fellows  play  at  all,  I  must  say  that  appalling 
as  these  scores  are,  they  are  not  really  so  bad.  Some  of 
the  squeaklings  go  at  it  for  all  their  worth,  and  the 
only  thing  against  them  is  that  they  are  several  sizes 
too  small. 

Russell  is  a  good  sort  but  too  old  for  his  work,  and  I 
hardly  ever  see  him  except  at  prayers.  Mrs.  Russell  is 
most  amiable  and  fairly  slack,  and  if  it  was  not  for 
some  of  the  squeaklings  I  really  should  feel  like  turning 
tail  and  bolting.  However,  there  is  a  fellow  called 
Brent,  who  spends  all  his  time  trying  to  appear  stupid, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  frauds  you 
ever  met,  a  sort  of  sincere  fraud  with  a  face  like  a  russet 
apple,  and  I  would  trust  him  with  my  last  sixpence  ; 
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then  there's  Godolphin,  who  is  desperately  keen  on 
games,  and  Richmond  and  a  pocket-edition  of  a  fellow 
called  Cleaver.  These  fellows  have  got  to  have  some- 
thing done  for  them,  but  it  isn't  easy  to  do  anything 
much.  During  the  last  week  or  so  I  have  been  slacking, 
for  I  thought  I  might  be  kicked  out  any  minute,  but 
nothing  has  happened  so  I  suppose  that  I  must  wake 
up.  But  it  is  all  up-hill  work,  and  the  masters — except  a 
very  good  chap  called  Sanderson — tell  me  I  might  as  well 
try  to  pull  down  St.  Paul's  with  a  toothpick  as  try  to  do 
any  good  in  this  house.  And  the  worst  of  all  the 
grousers  is  a  man  called  Roper,  who  is  hanger-on-in-chief 
to  the  school,  and  tries  to  say  what  a  disgrace  our  house 
is  whenever  he  sees  me,  but  if  I  see  him  first  he  doesn't 
see  me.  You  wouldn't  know  me  here,  I  sit  and  gloom. 
— Yours  always,  J.  S. 

Having  relieved  his  feelings  by  writing  this  letter, 
like  a  sensible  man  John  tore  it  up,  for  not  even 
to  Swipes  was  he  yet  ready  to  confess  that  Russell's 
was  hopeless.  He  had  only  to  send  that  letter  to 
Swipes  to  have  a  dozen  plans  for  the  future  let 
loose  on  him,  plans  in  all  of  which  Swipes  would 
be  ready  to  take  a  part.  Swipes,  in  fact,  was 
waiting  for  the  job  which  would  suit  him,  while 
John,  even  if  his  job  could  not  be  said  to  suit  him, 
had,  at  any  rate,  got  a  job.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  job  with  the  odds  all  against  him,  and  although 
he  had  so  far  gained  little  or  no  ground  in 
his  struggle,  he  had  gained  a  certain  amount  of 
determination  and  of  self-control.  Previously  he 
had  looked  at  everything  with  a  desire  to  find 
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something  funny  in  it,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
the  most  light-hearted  man  in  the  world  to  dis- 
cover anything  funny  in  Russell's.  The  house 
was  unsatisfactory,  contemptible,  degenerate,  there 
were  indeed  innumerable  adjectives  which  might 
be  applied  to  it,  but  funny  was  not  one  of  them. 

But  although  he  had  little  or  no  faith  in  his 
ability  to  do  any  good  to  Russell's,  he  was  as 
much  fascinated  by  the  struggle  as  he  was  provoked 
by  it.  While  he  had  been  doing  as  little  as 
possible,  and  had  been  persuading  himself  that  if 
Mr.  Russell  did  not  send  him  away  at — or  before 
— the  end  of  the  term,  he  should  certainly  refuse 
to  come  back  after  Christmas,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  disguise  the  fact  that  in  his  inmost  heart  he 
wanted  to  fight  the  battle  to  a  finish  and  to  win  it. 

Still,  he  could  not  understand  why  Dr.  Pollard 
did  not  ask  him  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  just  been  landed  in 
Russell's  and  then  forgotten.  Not  until  several 
weeks  had  passed  did  he  discover  that  the  Doctor 
had  asked  Sanderson  to  help  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  that,  so  far  from  forgetting  him,  his  old  master 
and  friend  had  been  keeping  a  very  watchful  eye 
upon  him. 

Absolutely,  however,  without  an  idea  that  he  was 
of  especial  interest  to  anybody ;  feeling,  indeed,  so 
supremely  miserable  that  he  wished  at  four  o'clock 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  John  picked  up  his 
note  to  Tunstall  and  went  out  to  post  it.  A 
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pillar-box  stood  about  a  hundred  yards  down  the 
road,  and  Tunstall's  house  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  other  direction,  but  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Besides 
he  did  not  want  to  see  Tunstall ;  he  did  not,  he 
said  to  himself,  want  to  see  anybody  ;  he  would  go 
back  to  his  room,  and  if  he  did  not  feel  better  he 
would  write  another  and  stronger  letter  to  Swipes. 
And  then  he  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Roper  walking 
up  from  the  pillar-box,  and  without  a  second's 
hesitation  he  turned  round.  But  Roper  had 
already  seen  him,  and  shouted  immediately, 
"  Scott,  hi  Scott,  the  very  man  I  want  to  see. 
Scott,  Scott — " 

To  pretend  not  to  hear  this  noise  required 
more  impudence  than  John  possessed,  so  he 
turned  round  again  and  waited  while  Mr.  Roper 
strode  up  to  him. 

Familiarly  known  as  Daddy — for  the  reason 
that  he  had  very  long  and  thin  legs — Mr.  Roper 
was  an  affliction  of  the  kind  from  which  many 
public  schools  suffer.  He  was  an  old  Brad- 
minster  boy  who  lived  in  a  huge  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  was  a  rich  elderly  bachelor, 
possessed  a  most  enquiring,  not  to  say  inquisitive, 
mind,  haunted  the  school  playing  fields,  and  had  a 
laudable  wish  to  see  Bradminster  the  most  perfect 
school  in  the  world.  To  add  that  he  went 
entirely  the  wrong  way  to  work  if  his  wish  was 
ever  to  be  gratified,  is  perhaps  both  true  and 
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unkind.  For  Daddy  was  as  full  of  sincerity  as  a 
herring  is  full  of  bones.  But  when  his  sincerity 
was — as  it  were — at  spring-tide,  it  was  apt  to  be 
more  than  a  little  troublesome.  His  conversation 
consisted  chiefly  of  questions,  and  when  he  was 
not  attending  town  councils  or  committees,  or 
opening  bazaars  or  laying  foundation-stones,  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  writing  to  Dr.  Pollard 
to  ask  why  something  in  the  school  had  not  been 
done. 

For  years  he  had  been  harping  on  one  great 
question,  "  Why  does  not  Mr.  Russell  resign  ? " 
This  was  his  piece  de  resistance^  but  great  harpist 
— or  harper  if  you  like — as  he  was,  he  had  many 
other  strings  to  his  harp.  The  house-tutor  at 
Russell's  was  naturally  of  extraordinary  interest  to 
him,  and  already  he  had  waylaid  John  on  three 
occasions  and  invited  him  to  countless  meals  and 
to  answer  countless  questions,  but  none  of  these 
invitations  had  been  accepted.  The  questions 
John  had  declined  to  answer  on  the  excuse  that 
having  only  just  gone  to  Russell's  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  the  offers  of  hospitality  he  had 
refused  on  the  solid  grounds  that  the  more  he 
stayed  in  the  house  the  sooner  he  should  know 
something  about  it. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Roper  as  he  joined  John, 
"  you  are  looking  tired.  Enough  to  tire  any  one, 
aren't  you  beginning  to  find  that  out  ? " 

" 1  have  always  heard    that   Bradminster  is 
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relaxing/'  John  answered,  and  glued  a  smile  to  his 
face. 

"The  healthiest  town  in  Europe.  Statistics 
tell  you  that,  you  can't  get  away  from  statistics  ; 
stick,  I  say,  to  statistics.  Where  are  you  off 
to?" 

"  I  don't  quite  know ;  which  way  are  you 
going  ? "  John  asked,  and  it  was  not  very  clever 
of  him. 

"  My  way  is  yours.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  ; 
shall  we  go  and  sit  in  your  room  ?  Hunter  and  I 
often  had  a  chat  there." 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  up  to  see  Tunstall,  at  least  to 
leave  a  note.  I  want  some  fresh  air,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"Then  I'll  walk  up  with  you.  Now,  if 
Tunstall — he's  next  on  the  list  for  a  big  house — 
could  have  Russell's,  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing. 
Yes,  a  splendid  thing.    Don't  you  agree  ? " 

"  I  scarcely  know  Tunstall,"  John  replied. 

M  But  Russell !  Of  course,  he's  a  dear  old 
man,  but  he  ought  to  be  keeping  bees  instead 
of  neglecting  boys.  Yes,  bees,  messing  round  a 
garden  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Excellent  idea, 
don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  doesn't  like  bees,"  John  said. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  Mr.  Roper  continued,  and 
thought  that  John  was  far  less  intelligent  than 
Hunter,  "  the  time  comes  when  a  certain  class  of 
person  has  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ;  he's  no  more 
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use,  he's  played  out.  Now,  we  don't  want  to  be 
hard  on  Mr.  Russell  ;  we  want  to  put  him  into  a 
nice  country  vicarage,  clematis  all  over  the  porch 
and  all  the  usual  trappings,  and  where  Mrs. 
Russell  could  knit  comforters  and  mittens  and 
make  soup.    Isn't  that  the  very  thing  for  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  John  said. 

"  Haven't  I  made  myself  quite  clear  ?  Let  me 
explain,"  Mr.  Roper  hastened  to  tell  him. 

"  What  has  the  workhouse  to  do  with  it  ?  You 
seem  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Russell  might  have  to 
go  there  if  it  was  not  for  your  kindness." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  in  the  least.  I  was  speaking 
allegorically,  yes,  allegorically." 

"  Quite  so,"  John  said,  though  "idiotically" 
would  have  been  the  word  he  would  have  used 
himself,  and  then,  to  his  disgust,  he  saw  Tunstall 
coming  down  the  road. 

"  Here's  Tunstall,"  Mr.  Roper  announced, 
"  you  can  give  him  the  note  and  then  I'll  walk 
back  with  you  ;  there  is  something  I  must  tell 
you." 

By  nature  Tunstall  was  what  is  called  a  breezy 
man  ;  he  walked  fast,  talked  faster,  and  ate  at  a 
rate  which  invited  indigestion  ;  and  he  rushed 
straight  into  John  and  Mr.  Roper  before  he 
saw  them.  But  when  John  had  given  him  the 
note  Tunstall  found  that  he  had  pressing  business 
in  another  direction,  so  in  about  half  a  minute  he 
assured  Mr.  Roper  that  it  was  a  cold  wind,  a  fine 
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afternoon,  that  it  looked  like  rain,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  there  was  a  frost  at 
night,  and  fled  without  giving  Daddy  a  chance  to 
criticise  these  mixed  statements. 

Anything  ruder  John  had  never  seen,  and  he 
looked  at  his  companion  to  see  how  he  liked 
such  treatment ;  but  Mr.  Roper  was  gazing  at 
Tunstall's  rapidly  retreating  back  with  obvious 
admiration. 

"  A  man  after  my  own  heart,' '  he  said,  u  in  the 
prime  of  life,  knows  what  he  wants  and  means  to 
get  it.  Just  for  the  time  he  has  to  be  content 
with  a  small  house  and  only  a  few  delicate  boys 
to  look  after.  But  what  an  example  for  delicate 
boys,  merely  to  look  at  him  must  spur  them  on 
to  be  healthy  and  manly  !  Now,  you  must  agree 
that  he  would  be  a  better  house-master  than 
Russell?" 

"  Shall  we  walk  back,  we  seem  to  be  obstructing 
the  traffic  ? "  John  said,  for  Mr.  Roper  and  he 
were  standing  on  the  pavement  and  seemed  likely 
to  remain  there  indefinitely. 

"  What  are  a  few  perambulators  ?  And  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  what  a  pity  the  Russells  have 
had  no  children,"  Mr.  Roper  said,  and  as  John 
began  to  leave  him,  he  was  compelled  to  follow. 

"  What  I  wish  to  tell  you  is  this,"  he  continued, 
"  and  I  do  it  on  general  grounds,  you  understand 
that  ? " 

John  said  that  he  supposed  so. 
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"  I  object  on  principle  to  any  system  of 
i  espionage,' "  Mr.  Roper  announced,  and  like 
many  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  did  not  risk 
a  French  word  without  looking  to  see  how  it  had 
been  received.  There  is  such  a  lurking  danger 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language. 

John,  however,  was  paying  so  little  attention  to 
the  conversation  that  Mr.  Roper  might  have 
talked  Gaelic  or  Esperanto  without  causing  any 
surprise.  For,  while  they  were  retracing  their 
steps  down  the  road,  John  was  suddenly  aware 
that  masters  were  bolting  from  them  in  all 
directions. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bradminster  staff 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Graham  Road  that  afternoon 
until  they  saw  Mr.  Roper,  and  then  they  scuttled 
in  all  directions.  John  saw  Sanderson  turn  tail 
and  bolt  like  a  rabbit,  Hunter  dived  down  a  side 
street,  two  other  men  disappeared  so  suddenly 
that  John  thought  they  must  have  gone  to  cover 
in  a  Baptist  chapel,  while  the  Head  appeared  for 
a  moment  about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  them  and 
then  quickly  decided  that  the  Graham  Road  was 
no  place  for  him. 

But  to  all  these  little  attentions — if  so  they  can 
be  called — Mr.  Roper  was  blind.  Engaged  on 
leading  up  to  what  he  was  going  to  tell  John, 
and  justifying  himself  for  the  information  he  was 
about  to  give,  he  was  far  too  engrossed  in  himself 
to  notice  what  any  one  else  was  doing.  John 
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peppered  him  with  " Quite  so's"  and  "Realty's," 
and  once — in  entirely  the  wrong  place — said 
"Would  you  give  me  an  example  ?"  but  as  a 
preambler  Mr.  Roper  was  without  a  rival.  He 
was  fairly  off  for  a  gallop  on  his  hobby-horse, 
but  he  had  sufficient  control  over  his  steed  to  stop 
at  the  passage  into  Russell's  and  enter  it  without 
an  invitation. 

"  Anyhow,"  John  thought,  "  I  have  to  go  to 
chapel  in  half  an  hour." 

Mr.  Roper  sat  down  in  his  stride  so  to  speak, — 
at  least  he  did  not  stop  talking, — and  John  felt 
that  he  must  pull  himself  together  and  listen. 

"  I  think  you  said  that  you  do  not  know  1  The 
Swan  and  the  Three  Pigeons '  ?  "  Mr.  Roper 
asked. 

"  Is  it  a  book  ?  I've  read  a  book  called  A 
Swan  and  her  Friends  ;  it  sounds  rather  like  it. 
Do  you  smoke  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  this  time  of  day.  It  isn't  a  book, 
it's  a  public-house,  an  inn,  an  old  hostelry." 

John  said  that  he  had  never  even  heard  of  it. 

"  It's  one  of  the  old  inns,  artists  go  there  ;  it  has 
a  bowling-green ;  it  is  now  under  entirely  new 
management." 

John  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that, 
but  Mr.  Roper  assured  him  that  it  was  no  cause  for 
rejoicing. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  that's  where  the  trouble 
lies.    You  understand  ? " 
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John  confessed  that  he  did  not. 

"  For  ma  ay  years,  I  may  say  for  generations,  the 
landlords  were  Robinsons,  obliging,  quick  fellows," 
Mr.  Roper  said. 

"  Were  they  Jack  Robinsons  ? "  John  asked, 
but  his  companion  took  no  notice. 

"  Well,  the  Robinsons  died  out,  and  a  new  man 
called  Blither  has  taken  it.  Now,  did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  name  as  Blither  ?  Could  you,  I  ask, 
trust  a  man  called  Blither  ?  " 

John  answered  that  he  was  pleased  with  Mr. 
Blither  for  having  the  courage  to  stick  to  such  a 
name. 

"  Courage  or  not,  the  man's  a  rogue.  He 
allows  Bradminster  boys  to  play  bowls  on  his 
green  on  half-holiday  afternoons,"  Daddy  suddenly 
announced,  and  expected  John  to  show  some 
indignation.  John,  however,  seemed  to  be  so 
unmoved  by  the  iniquities  of  Mr.  Blither,  that 
Daddy  felt  compelled  to  play  his  trump 
card. 

"  And  yesterday,"  he  continued,  "  some  of  your 
boys  were  there.  That  I  happen  to  know,  and  I 
also  happen  to  know  that  they  are  going  again  next 
Wednesday." 

"  How  do  you  happen  to  know  all  this  ? " 
John  asked,  but  Daddy  did  not  answer  the 
question. 

4 'Will  you  see  that  they  are  punished  if  I  give 
you  their  names  ?  "  he  enquired. 
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John  thought  over  this  for  a  minute,  and  then 
replied  with  an  uncompromising  "  No." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  Daddy  asked  angrily. 

"  Because  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  before  I  do 
anything,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  Mr.  Roper's 
indignation  boiled  over. 

"  Why,  I  can  give  you  their  names,"  he 
cried. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  them." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  disregard  what  I  have 
said,  and  to  allow  this  state  of  things  to  go 
on? 

"  No,"  John  said  again. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? " 

" 1  mean  to  go  to  this  place  next  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  if  I  don't  see  them  I  can  at  any 
rate  talk  to  Blither.  Besides,"  he  added,  "  I  don't 
think  bowls  can  be  half  a  bad  game  ;  I've  never 
played,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to." 

"  You  seem  strangely  unimpressed  by  this 
disgrace  to  the  school.    Do  you  quite  realise —  ? " 

"  I  realise  all  right,"  John  interrupted  ;  c<  it's  one 
of  my  strong  points — realising." 

Mr.  Roper  stared  at  him  harder  than  ever,  and 
then  said,  "  I  shall  come  with  you  on  Wednesday. 
It  is  most  important  for  the  reputation  of  the 
school  that  this  scandal  should  cease." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  would  rather  go  myself. 
The  less  people  there  are  in  a  scandal,  the  less  the 
scandal,"  John  said. 
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" 1  shall  certainly  be  at  hand  in  case  of  emergen- 
cies," Mr.  Roper  said. 

"  I  must  ask  you  not  to  interfere  ;  I  shall  do  this 
by  myself  or  not  at  all." 

"  Who  suggested  interfering  ? " 

"  I  rather  thought  you  did,  but  possibly  I  was 
wrong.    I  must  go  to  chapel." 

"  I,  too,  am  coming  to  chapel.  I  have  only 
missed  eight  Sunday  afternoon  chapels  in  seven 
years,"  Mr.  Roper  said  ;  but  there  was  no  doubt 
that  he  was  ruffled,  for  he  had  given  what  he  con- 
sidered a  real  tit-bit  of  information  and  it  had  been 
received  without  the  smallest  gratitude. 

"I  am  afraid  that  this  new  man  Scott  is  very 
young  and  irresponsible,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Billing- 
ham  after  chapel  was  over. 

"  Scott,  who's  Scott  ?  Oh,  the  new  house-tutor 
at  Russell's,  takes  some  low  form  in  the  Classical. 
Healthy  fellow  who  looks  as  if  he  had  just  come 
out  of  a  bath.  I  know  him.  But  Russell's  ! 
Good -night,  I've  a  hundred  things  to  do," 
Billingham  answered,  and  hurried  away. 


Chapter  XVII. 


THREATS  AND  WARNINGS. 

/^\N  the  following  morning — "  before  one  " — 
John  played  with  such  vigour  for  the 
Next  XX.  against  the  School  XV.  that  Wash- 
bourne,  the  captain  of  footer,  admitted  him  to  be 
"  a  real  hot  man."  Both  John  and  Washbourne 
were  forwards,  and  at  the  end  of  the  short  game 
they  had  a  mutual  admiration  for  each  other.  The 
one  was  already  a  ' c  blue  "  and  would  have  been 
an  International  if  the  Selection  Committee  had 
not  preferred  weight  to  skill,  while  the  other  was 
both  a  fine  player  and  a  good  judge  of  the  game. 
They  walked  off  the  ground  together,  and  before 
they  parted  Washbourne  had  said  that  he  hoped 
John  would  play  whenever  he  could,  and  had 
added, 

"  The  oftener  we  come  up  against  forwards  like 
you,  sir,  the  better  for  us.  However  you  arrange 
a  pick-up,  the  forwards  walk  through  the  other 
lot  and  leave  off  thinking  no  end  of  themselves. 

"  I'd  like  to  play  whenever  I  can  ;  it  was  a 
good  sporting  game,"  John  said. 
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"  Mr.  Tunstall  is  getting  up  a  sort  of  scratch 
side  on  Wednesday,  could  you  play  then  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  I  think  I'm  engaged  on 
Wednesday,"  John  answered,  and  Washbourne 
looked  disappointed. 

"  Our  halves  are  a  bit  slow,"  he  said. 

"  I  didn't  think  much  of  the  scrum-half ;  he 
either  chucked  the  ball  in  the  air  or  put  his  head 
down  and  fought,"  John  remarked. 

"  I  know,"  Washbourne  said  sadly  ;  "  but  Mr. 
Tunstall  thinks  he's  awfully  good." 

"  I  dare  say  he  had  an  off  day,"  John  replied 
at  once ;  "  Mr.  Tunstall  can  be  trusted  to 
know." 

"  He's  very  keen,"  Washbourne  admitted  ;  and 
then  as  he  arrived  at  his  boarding-house  he  waited 
for  Denny  and  Kemp,  who  were  two  of  the  school 
three-quarters. 

"  I  wish  we'd  got  Scott  as  our  tutor ;  the 
man's  simply  wasted  in  Russell's.  There  isn't  a 
Russellite  good  enough  to  play  for  the  XX.," 
he  said. 

"  Russell's  doesn't  count,  it's  addled,"  Denny 
announced. 

"  It's  a  rotten  hole,"  Kemp  remarked. 

"  I'll  bet  Scott  will  stir  them  up,"  Washbourne 
said. 

"  Like  stirring  up  dirty  water,  he'll  get  typhoid 
or  something  if  he  doesn't  watch  it,"  Denny 
declared. 
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"  If  he'd  slay  Norton  and  thrash  Rush- 
worth  he'd  be  pleasing  me,"  Kemp  said  ; 
"  they  are  in  my  form  and  they  smell  of  hair- 
oil." 

"  Worms,"  Washbourne  returned  ;  and  Kemp 
went  into  the  house  saying  that  he  would  rather 
sit  next  to  the  fattest  worm  alive  than  a  greasy 
brute  like  Norton. 

John  felt  happier  during  that  afternoon,  for 
whatever  Russell's  was  like  he  had  felt  at  home  in 
a  minute  with  Washbourne,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
have  met  one  of  the  best  athletes  in  the  school  and 
to  have  liked  him.  Brent,  indeed,  decided  that 
John  was  in  such  a  good  temper  that  it  was 
criminal  to  waste  such  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
settle  a  disturbing  question.  So  at  the  end  of 
school  he  put  his  books  away  very  slowly,  and  then 
walked  up  to  John's  desk. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  What  about  ?  "  John  asked,  and  went  on 
entering  marks  in  a  book. 

"  It's  about  those  marks,  sir.  I  am  very 
worried,"  Brent  replied,  and  John  stopped  writing 
and  stared  at  him. 

"  All  I  can  say  is  that  you  don't  look  like  it," 
he  said. 

"  My  face  is  naturally  red,  but  if  you  could  see 
the  inside  of  my  head  you'd  be  astonished.  You'd 
also  know  what  I  mean,"  Brent  remarked,  and 
tried  to  look  dejected. 
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"  But  as  I  can't  see  inside  your  head,  I  dorit 
know  what  you  mean/'  John  replied. 

"  I'm  being  goaded,  sir,  and  my  health  won't 
stand  it.    I'm  breaking  up,"  Brent  continued. 

"  Who's  goading  you  ?  "  John  asked. 

"  Why  you,  sir,  every  day  ;  I'm  not  used  to  it, 
having  been  born  stupid — " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  that," 
John  interrupted. 

u  I  knew  you'd  find  it  out  for  yourself,  sir," 
Brent  said. 

"  I  haven't,  and  I  never  shall,"  John  assured 
him  ;  "  if  you  told  me  that  you  were  born  lazy  or 
an  unsuccessful  fraud,  I  would  believe  you." 

"  Still,  I'm  breaking  up,  the  strain  is  too  great. 
It's  nature's  revolt,  sir." 

"  The  revolt  of  my  grandmother,"  John  said  ; 
* 4  what  on  earth  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"  I've  been  goaded  until  I  was  fifth  one  week, 
and  seventh  the  next,  but  I  can't  stand  it.  I 
believe  I  could  be  about  fourteenth  and  still  be 
well,"  Brent  answered,  and  John  took  a  very  firm 
grip  of  his  arm. 

"  Look  here,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  I 
expect  you  think  this  very  funny — " 

"  Funny  !  "  Brent  exclaimed  ;  "  I  think  it's  the 
melancholiest  thing  going,  much  more  melancholy 
than  early  morning  school." 

"  Well,  whatever  you  think  it,  you  have  got  to 
understand  a  few  things.    First,  that  neither  were 
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you  born  stupid  nor  yet  clever  enough  to  deceive 
me.  Second,  that  however  hard  IVe  goaded  you 
up  to  now  I  mean  to  goad  still  harder/' 

c<  You  can't,"  Brent  interjected. 

"  Can't  I  ? "  John  replied. 

1 i  I  don't  want  to  dare  you  into  trying,  I  am 
not  that  sort,"  Brent  hastened  to  tell  him. 

And  as  John  began  to  laugh,  Brent  allowed 
himself  one  broad  smile. 

"  I  suppose  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  are 
very  eccentric  and  mad,"  John  said. 

u  I  don't  flatter  myself  at  all,  I  know  that  I  am 
stupid,"  Brent  replied. 

John  searched  among  some  papers,  and  produced 
a  piece  of  Latin  prose. 

c<  Now,  look  at  this,"  he  said ;  "  instead  of  putting 
down  anything  that  came  into  your  head,  words 
which  have  never  found  their  way  into  any  Latin 
dictionary,  and  actually  making  1  jusjurandum ' 
feminine,  as  you  did  a  fortnight  ago — " 

"  I'm  sorry  about 1  jusjurandum '  for  I've  always 
liked  him  ;  he's  a  sort  of  twin  with  c  respublica,'  and 
never  gets  a  chance ;  I  knew  he  was  neuter,"  Brent 
murmured. 

"  As  you  did  a  fortnight  ago,"  John  continued, 
"  this  isn't  so  bad,  it  isn't  anything  like  as  good  as 
it  will  be  in  another  month,  but  it's  an  improve- 
ment." 

Brent  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  searched  in  his 
pockets  for  something  to  nibble  without  finding  it. 
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u  That,"  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the  paper, 
"  was  done  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and  not, 
since  I  know  you  would  like  me  to  tell  the  truth, 
only  with  my  brow's,  for  I  talked  over  things  with 
Godolphin,  and  got  one  or  two  ideas  from  him." 

"  Did  you  get  Godolphin  to  help  you  ? "  John 
asked. 

"  No,  sir,  not  exactly  ;  he  didn't  know  he  was 
helping  me.  I  just  talked  to  him  about  accusa- 
tive and  infinitives  and  ablative  absolutes  and 
those  sort  of  things  as  one  man  would  talk  to 
another.  I  wanted  to  find  out  his  opinion  about 
them,  and  when  I'd  got  it  I  thought  it  was  sure 
to  be  better  than  mine — so  I  used  it.  But  next 
time  he  won't  talk ;  you  can't  get  a  fellow 
interested  twice  in  Latin  prose,"  he  finished  up 
dismally,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Godolphin  or  no  Godolphin,  and  I  don't 
believe  he  helped  you  in  the  least,  you  have  got 
to  go  on  improving.    So  remember  that." 

Brent  moved  towards  the  door  and  then  turned 
round. 

"  I  am  very  disappointed,  sir,  I  wish  I  could 
make  you  understand  how  bad  this  all  is  for  my 
health — which  is  breaking  up  fast,"  he  said. 

"  Unless  you  disappear  at  once  it  will  break  up 
faster,"  John  replied,  and  as  Brent  went  out  of 
the  room  Mr.  Tunstall  came  into  it. 

"  Halloa,"  the  latter  said  to  John,  "  a  bit  of 
luck  finding  you  here  still.     I  suppose  you've 
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been  slating  that  boy  Brent.  He  comes  to  me 
for  1  Maths  9  and  has  no  more  brains  than  a  boiled 
owl.  I  used  to  go  for  him  until  I  got  tired  ;  now 
I  leave  him  alone." 

"  That's  how  he  wants  me  to  treat  him,"  John 
said  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  it's  the  only  way ;  the  wretched  fellow 
cant  learn,  and  it  is  swindling  his  people  to  keep 
him  here.  He  ought  to  be  digging  or  some- 
thing," Tunstall  continued,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
together. 

u  He  is  by  far  the  cleverest  fellow  of  my  lot," 
John  said. 

"  Then  they  must  be  a  lot  of  dummies," 
Tunstall  returned  at  once. 

"  Some  of  them  are  all  right,  but  they  want 
what  Brent  calls  *  goading.'  I  wish  you  would 
goad  Brent  a  little,  he  is  really  worth  it." 

"  My  good  chap  he  drives  me  mad,  and  as 
long  as  he  is  quiet  I  let  him  slide.  I'm  getting 
up  a  scratch  lot  against  the  XV.  on  Wednesday, 
will  you  play  ?  " 

"  I  can't — on  Wednesday,"  John  replied. 

"Why  not?  I  want  two  more  forwards  and 
a  scrum-half ;  I've  got  a  few  old  boys  and  some 
fellows  from  the  town." 

"  You  want  a  scrum-half  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  good  one,"  Tunstall  answered. 

"Then  I  think  I've  got  him  for  you," 
John   said,   and   felt   that   he   was   trying  to 
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evade  the  worst  part  of  his  next  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

"  Don't  be  so  mysterious  about  him.  Who  is 
he  ? "  Tunstall  asked. 

"He's  a  fellow  in  Russell's  called  Mansell," 
John  replied. 

"  Oh,  that  young  rotter,  one  of  the  very  worst, 
so  Hunter  has  told  me,"  Tunstall  said,  and 
walked  to  the  window. 

"  I  don't  think  Hunter's  opinion  is  worth 
a  red  cent,"  John  said. 

"  More  do  I,"  Tunstall  agreed,  "  but  every  one 
knows  that  that  lot  in  Russell's  are  no  use. 
You're  trying  to  clean  out  an  Augean  stable, 
my  friend,  and  you've  got  a  tough  job,  a  tougher 
job  than  any  one  man  can  manage." 

"  Then  you  might  help,"  John  said  shortly, 
for  it  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  he 
had  heard  Russell's  compared  to  an  Augean 
stable,  and  he  was  getting  very  tired  of  the 
comparison. 

"  I  can't  suddenly  play  a  fellow  for  my  scratch 
team  who  has  never  even  played  on  Big-Side," 
Tunstall  declared. 

"Why  not?" 

11  Every  one  would  think  it  mad  ;  you've  got  to 
be  fair  about  these  things." 

"  But,  really,  Mansell  is  clinking  good,  and 
ought  to  have  played,"  John  said,  and  made  a 
mistake. 
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Tunstall  was  ready  to  listen  to  a  limited 
amount  of  suggestion  about  the  school  footer, 
but  he  was  not  ready  to  be  told  that  he  had 
ever  been  wrong. 

"FU  think  about  it  and  let  you  know.  If 
Mansell  is  as  good  as  you  say  he  is  I  should 
have  found  him  out  long  ago.  We  don't  miss 
many  fellows  here,  you  know.  So  you  can't 
play?" 

"No,"  John  said,  "but  I  hope  you'll  give 
Mansell  a  chance." 

That  Tunstall  was  offended  was  so  obvious 
to  John  that  he  did  not  expect  anything  to  come 
of  his  appeal.  But  on  the  Tuesday  evening  he 
received  a  note.  "  Dear  Scott,  tell  Mansell  to 
play  to-morrow  afternoon  ;  he'll  probably  let  the 
side  down,  but  he  can't  be  worse  than  Benn  or 
Fenwick.  But  I  refuse  to  believe  that  any  more 
of  your  geese  are  swans. — R.  D.  T." 

It  was  not  what  could  be  called  a  cordial  note, 
but  then  John  knew  that  Tunstall  was  what  is 
generally  called  (and  quite  wrongly)  a  "  typical 
schoolmaster."  No  profession  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  has  been  labelled  more  libellously  than  that 
of  the  schoolmaster,  for  the  pompous  sins  of  the 
few,  the  many  are  marked  with  a  brand  which  it 
will  take  a  miracle  to  remove.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Tunstall  was  almost  the  only  "  typical " 
master  at  Bradminster,  and  if  he  had  happened 
to  be  a  cheesemonger  or  a  chiropodist,  he  would 
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have  laid  down  the  law  just  the  same  to  his  fellow- 
chiropodists  (if  he  could  find  them),  and  to  the 
whole  world. 

But,  at  any  rate,  John  was  one  step  further 
forward,  and  the  next  one  was  to  get  Mansell 
to  play.  After  a  few  days  of  truce — truce 
because  John  had  temporarily  retired  from  the 
battle — it  was  not  easy  to  know  how  to  get  hold 
immediately  of  Mansell.  A  message  he  might 
ignore  altogether,  and  to  write  to  him  was  more 
than  John  could  bring  himself  to  do.  Besides, 
the  only  way  to  make  the  fellow  play  was  to  see 
him,  so  trampling  upon  what  John  had  been 
assured  was  a  most  sacred  custom  at  Russell's,  he 
went  straight  to  Mansell's  study,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  him  alone. 

The  first  thing  that  John  noticed  was  that 
Mansell's  left  wrist  was  bandaged  ;  the  second, 
that  Mansell  himself  was  not  looking  excessively 
cheerful. 

"  Have  you  hurt  your  wrist  ? "  John  asked,  as 
Mansell  put  down  a  letter  he  was  reading  and 
stared  at  him. 

"  I  shouldn't  wear  all  this  stuff  round  it  if  I 
hadn't,"  was  the  answer. 

"  That's  very  unlucky,  because  I  had  come  to 
ask  you  to  do  something.    May  I  sit  down  ?  " 

"  Do,"  Mansell  replied,  but  he  did  not  move 
from  the  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting. 

"  Mr.  Tunstall,"  John  went  on,  "  is  getting  up 
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a  side  to  play  the  school  to-morrow,  and  he  wants 
you  to  play  scrum-half." 

He  said  it  as  casually  as  he  could  ;  nevertheless, 
he  took  Mansell  completely  by  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Tunstall  wants  me  to  play  scrum-half 
against  the  school,"  he  said  ;  "  that  really  is  just  a 
trifle  too  thick." 

"  He  does  all  the  same." 

i€  Then  why  didn't  he  ask  me  himself  ?  I  see, 
you've  worked  it.  I  do  wish  you'd  leave  my 
affairs  alone.  Perhaps  you're  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  too  ? " 

He  held  up  the  letter  for  a  moment,  and  put  it 
down  again. 

"  If  you  care  to  let  me  know  what  it's  about  I'll 
tell  you  if  I'm  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  I  can 
tell  you  this  now,"  John  continued,  "  that  though 
I've  done  you  precious  little  good,  I  am  not  trying 
to  do  you  any  harm.  Perhaps  you'll  believe  that." 

"  I  suppose  I  must.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  this 
letter  when  you  came  in  ;  may  I  finish  it  ?  " 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  want  me  to  go  ? " 

"  I'd  like  to  know  if  you  are  at  the  bottom  of 
it,"  Mansell  answered,  and  had  a  creepy  feeling 
that  John  had  scored  a  point. 

Mansell  came  of  a  family  in  which  everything 
was  supposed  to  go  like  clock-work.  Mr. 
Mansell,  the  squire  of  Sackville  Grange  near 
Torquay,  looked  after  his  eldest  son,  his  agent, 
his  workmen,  and  incidentally  all  the  live  stock  on 
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his  estate,  while  Mrs.  Mansell's  duties  were  to 
manage  five  sons,  two  daughters,  and  the  servants 
of  the  house.  It  was  a  family,  in  which  to  have 
been  born  the  heir  was  a  more  than  ordinary 
stroke  of  good  fortune.  Randolph  Mansell  had 
been  at  Eton  and  was  now  in  the  Guards,  and 
considering  that  he  had  never  been  denied  any- 
thing in  his  life,  he  was  not  as  objectionable  as  he 
might  easily  have  been.  Still,  if  he  could  forget 
that  he  was  the  heir,  his  father  could  not.  Harry, 
the  second,  had  also  been  at  Eton,  and  had  passed 
on  to  Oxford  ;  he  was  worthy  of  his  father's 
passing  attention,  because  it  was  possible  some- 
thing might  "  happen"  to  Randolph.  Billy,  the 
third  brother,  had  been  sent  to  Cheltenham,  from 
which  school  he  had  just  passed  into  Woolwich. 
Mr.  Mansell  was  rather  fond  of  Billy,  but  had  no 
time — he  bred  prize  cart-horses — to  take  much 
interest  in  him,  for  it  was  most  unlikely  that  any- 
thing would  "  happen "  to  both  Randolph  and 
Harry.  As  for  Roddy,  he  was  sent  to  Brad- 
minster  with  the  idea  that  he  would  either  become 
a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  or  a  barrister,  while 
Leonard,  the  youngest,  was  in  his  first  year  at 
Haileybury,  and  had  already  been  told  quite 
frankly  that  he  would  have  to  fight  his  own  way. 

Girls  did  not  amount  to  much  in  Mr.  Mansell's 
opinion  ;  they  just  grew  up  and  got  married.  It 
was  for  their  mother  to  see  that  both  Mary  and 
Margaret  knew  French  and  German  enough  to 
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assist  their  parents  upon  little  Continental  ex- 
peditions, and  naturally  they  must  dance  well, 
and  be  able  to  ride  if  there  happened  to  be  a  horse 
which  wanted  riding.  But  if  it  was  a  misfortune 
to  be  born  a  girl  in  the  Mansell  family,  it  was  an 
infinitely  greater  one  to  be  born  the  fourth  or 
fifth  son,  because  Mrs.  Mansell  really  did  look 
after  her  daughters  (who  were  younger  than 
Harry  and  older  than  Billy),  while  the  remnants 
of  her  family  got  nothing  except  the  remnants  of 
her  attention. 

For  three  years  Roddy  Mansell  had  never 
received  a  letter  from  his  father,  but  now  the 
silence  had  been  broken  in  a  most  forcible  manner 
And  Roddy,  knowing  the  ways  of  his  family  so 
well,  knew,  too,  that  as  his  father  had  suddenly 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  him,  something  like 
an  avalanche  of  information  must  have  fallen  upon 
the  Grange. 

"  From  a  perfectly  reliable  source,"  Mr.  Mansell 
had  written,  "  I  have  heard  that  you  are  the 
slackest  of  a  slack  lot.  Your  mother  tells  me  she 
has  several  times  spoken  to  you  about  your  reports, 
and  although  you  have  just  managed  to  scrape 
from  one  form  to  another,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  anything  to  be  proud  of  in  your  work. 
Now  I  am  told  that  although  you  are  captain  of 
your  house  football,  you  neither  play  yourself  nor 
take  any  interest  in  it,  that  you  are  setting  a 
thoroughly  bad  example,  and  that  in  every  way 
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you  are  a  disgrace  to  your  name.  I  know  Miss 
Mellersh  from  time  to  time  writes  a  lot  of 
blarney  to  your  mother,  but  in  the  face  of  what 
I  have  heard  I  am  not  inclined  to  trust  that 
woman's  judgment.  If  I  am  bothered  any  more, 
I  shall  pack  you  straight  off  to  Rhodesia  or  Cali- 
fornia, where  you  can  behave  yourself  or  not  as 
you  like.  But  as  long  as  you  stay  in  England, 
I  will  have  you  to  understand  that  you  have  got 
to  do  as  you  are  told,  and  not  as  you  please.  I 
am  writing  plainly  to  Dr.  Pollard,  for  I  consider 
that  he  is  more  likely  than  Mr.  Russell  to  make 
things  thoroughly  uncomfortable  for  you.  And  I 
hope  you  will  have  the  decency  to  regret  the 
worry  this  has  caused  your  mother,  and  the  sense  to 
know  that  what  I  say  I  mean." 

There  was  also  a  long  postscript  in  which  Mr. 
Manrell  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  to  waste 
his  time  upon  such  an  unworthy  son,  when  his 
agent  was  waiting  to  see  him  about  some  new 
cottages  ;  indeed,  in  the  postscript,  Rhodesia  may 
be  said  to  have  come  a  few  hundred  miles  nearer. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  affection  in  the  whole 
letter,  but  then  Roddy  was  only  the  fourth  son,  and 
had  learnt  not  to  expect  affection  from  his  father. 
At  home  he  had  often  felt  as  if  he  belonged  to  a 
litter  of  prize-bred  puppies,  and  was  considered 
the  least  unlikely  of  the  lot  to  take  a  prize. 

He  finished  reading  his  father's  manifesto,  and 
turned  to  John. 
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11  Have  you  sneaked  about  me?"  he  asked. 

"  Sneaked  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  know — if  you  don't 
know  already — that  some  one  has  been  telling  my 
father  a  lot  of  lies  about  me,  and  that  he  believes 
them/' 

"  Lies  ?  "  John  asked. 

i '  Then  you  did  do  it,  and  then  you  come  here 
and — " 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  John  interrupted,  "  I  did  not 
do  it ;  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  1 
have  never  sneaked  about  you  to  any  one.  But — 
just  shut  up  for  a  minute — does  it  occur  to  you 
that  if  any  one  chose  to  tell  your  father  the 
truth  he  might  not  be  altogether  pleased  to  hear 
it  ? " 

" Anyhow,  some  one  has  sneaked;  I'd  jolly 
well  like  to  know  who  did  it,"  Mansell  replied. 

"  But  are  they  lies?  "  John  asked. 

"  A  sneak  and  a  liar  are  much  the  same — curs," 
Mansell  answered. 

4<  Well,  I  wish  you'd  just  decide  for  yourself 
whether  they  are  lies,  and  pull  yourself  together. 
Til  tell  Mr.  Tunstall  you  can't  play  to-morrow 
afternoon  if  your  wrist  is  too  bad — " 

"  I  can't  play  for  at  least  a  week,"  Mansell  said* 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  you  will  watch  the 
game  to-morrow  afternoon,"  John  finished  up 
slowly,  and  looked  straight  and  hard  at  his 
companion. 
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"  Watch  a  game  of  footer  !  "  Mansell  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  watch  a  game  of  footer.  It's  quite  as 
amusing  as  lots  of  other  things,  and  not  half  so 
dangerous,' '  John  returned,  and  left  the  study 
before  Mansell  could  ask  any  more  questions. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  the  useless — but 
eager — Benn  was  chosen  to  play  in  place  of 
Mansell;  and  John,  turning  his  back  on  the 
playing-fields,  walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
"  The  Swan  and  the  Three  Pigeons/' 


Chapter  XVIII. 


IN  THE  ACT  AND  AFTER. 

A  S  John  walked  towards  the  place  which  Daddy 
Roper  had  called  "  a  public-house,  an  inn,  an 
old  hostelry,"  he  found  himself  hoping  that  his 
journey  would  be  in  vain.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  ever  deliberately  set  out  to  catch  a  boy 
in  the  act  of  breaking  rules,  and  he  felt  both  a 
dislike  and  a  contempt  for  his  task.  Still,  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  recognise  that  if  these  boys  had 
got  to  be  caught,  it  was  much  better  that  they 
should  be  caught  by  him  than  by  Daddy. 

"  If  that  old  bag  of  wind  sees  them  again,  he'll 
go  straight  off  to  the  Head  with  a  really  lurid 
tale,"  John  reflected  ;  and  then  admitted  to  him- 
self that  as  far  as  Rushworth  and  Norton  were 
concerned  he  did  not  care  what  happened. 

They,  at  least,  were  old  enough  to  know 
better,  and  too  old  to  be  of  much  use  at  Brad- 
minster  ;  but  constantly  to  be  catching  Mansell 
was  like  keeping  a  tame  trout  which  was  always 
ready  to  take  a  fly.  Only  Mansell  could  not 
possibly  be  called  tame. 
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John  had  asked  Joshua  to  direct  him  to  "  The 
Swan  and  the  Three  Pigeons,"  and  in  addition  to 
the  information  which  he  required,  he  had  also 
been  told  that  he  would  find  as  good  a  tap  of  beer 
at  "The  Swan"  as  at  any  house  within  six  miles 
of  Bradminster.  "  But — and  mark  my  words — " 
Joshua  had  added,  with  an  earnestness  which  the 
subject  scarcely  demanded,  "  have  a  tankard  of 
their  draught  ale  and  none  of  their  bottled  stuff." 
And  when  John  took  a  third  turn  to  the  right, 
and  saw  an  especially  evil-looking  swan  proclaim- 
ing its  lack  of  paint  from  the  top  of  a  wooden 
post,  he  wished  sincerely  that  his  journey  was  in 
search  of  beer  rather  than  of  boys. 

A  virginia-creeper  in  the  last  stage  of  untidiness 
hung  over  the  walls  of  the  rambling  inn,  and  the 
only  sign  of  life  about  the  place  was  a  hen  having 
a  dust-bath  in  the  road. 

For  a  moment  John  stood  in  the  doorway 
suddenly  conscious  that  he  must  ask  either  for 
beer,  Blither,  or  the  bowling-green,  and  then 
walked,  with  some  hesitation,  into  the  passage. 

Feeling  extremely  like  an  intruder,  he  sauntered 
on  until  he  saw  a  picture  of  a  prize-fight  hanging 
upon  the  wall,  and  in  front  of  that  he  halted. 
But  it  was  the  sort  of  picture  which  became  more 
revolting  the  more  closely  it  was  inspected,  and  it 
failed  to  attract  his  attention  for  more  than  half  a 
minute. 

"  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  soul  in  the  place," 
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he  murmured  ;  and  wandering  back  towards  the 
entrance,  he  began  to  knock  steadily  upon  the 
door. 

He  was  still  knocking  persistently  when  he  heard 
a  rush  of  skirts,  and  a  very  blonde  lady  appeared 
in  the  passage. 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry,"  she  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  John  assured  her. 

"  Then  you  might  have  given  me  five  minutes 
to  do  my  hair.    It's  all  ever  so." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you,"  John 
replied. 

"  What  can  I  get  for  you  ? "  she  asked. 
"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Blither,"  John  replied. 
"So  you'd   like   to  see    Mr.    Blither,"  she 
returned. 

"  I  didn't  say  I  should  like  to  see  him;  I  said  I 
wanted  to,"  John  said  with  great  seriousness. 

"  You  aren't  a  policeman  in  disguise,  are  you  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"No,  I'm  not  a  policeman — though  I  feel 
rather  like  one,"  John  answered. 

"  If  you  aren't  a  policeman  I  should  guess  that 
you  are  a  lunatic,"  she  told  him. 

"  Wrong  again,"  he  replied  ;  and  begged  her  to 
direct  him  to  Mr.  Blither. 

"  If,"  she  replied,  "  you  walk  straight  down  this 
passage,  through  the  door,  down  the  steps  and 
then  follow  your  nose,  you'll  find  him  on  the 
bowling-green.    They're  playing  that  silly  game. 
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Perhaps  you  are  a  bowler,  its  one  way  of  being 
mad  in  my  opinion,"  she  added. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I'm  a  bowler/'  John  said. 

"  Well,  whatever  your  complaint  is,  you  had 
better  take  something  for  it ;  you  won't  find  Mr. 
Blither  by  standing  in  this  passage,"  she  returned. 

"  That's  true,"  John  informed  her,  and  walked 
slowly  into  the  garden. 

From  the  top  of  the  steps  he  could  see  the 
bowling-green,  and  before  he  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  them  he  had  recognised  Norton  and 
Rushworth  standing  on  the  far  side  of  the  green. 
They  were  facing  him  as  he  strolled  slowly  down 
the  path,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  they  took 
to  their  heels  and  fled. 

"  So  Daddy  was  right,  I'd  have  given  a  fiver 
for  him  to  have  been  wrong.  Anyhow,  Mansell 
doesn't  seem  to  be  here  ;  he  can't  be  such  an  idiot 
after  that  letter,"  he  thought,  and  joined  a  group 
of  men  who  were  standing  on  the  path  near  the 
green. 

"  The  young  'un's  going  to  win  ;  that's  18 — 15, 
and  Blither  is  done  to  the  moon,"  a  stout  man, 
whose  face  was  the  colour  of  a  Midland  railway 
carriage,  announced. 

"  And  the  young  'un  with  a  bad  wrist  and  all," 
a  bow-legged  man  with  an  enormous  horse-shoe 
pin  in  his  tie  replied. 

"  But  'tis  his  left  wrist." 

"  Left  wrist  or  right  wrist  what  I  say  is  it's 
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a  nandicap,  and  a  big  'andicap,"  Bow-legs  returned 
aggressively,  and  John,  making  his  way  through 
the  small  crowd,  saw  exactly  what  he  did  not 
wish  to  see,  and  what — after  he  had  seen 
Rushworth  and  Norton  escaping — he  had  hoped 
that  he  was  not  going  to  see. 

Crouching  down  with  his  left  leg  foremost, 
Mansell  was  just  delivering  his  first  bowl  from 
the  other  side  of  the  green,  and  as  John  watched 
the  bowl  curling  lazily  towards  the  jack  at  which 
it  was  aimed,  and  saw  it  stop  within  a  foot  of 
its  mark,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  hum  of 
admiration  with  which  this  shot  was  greeted. 

"  How  many  is  game  ?  "  he  asked  the  man  who 
was  standing  next  to  him. 

a  Twenty-one,  of  course,"  the  man  answered 
without  taking  his  eyes  off  Blither's  bowl— or,  as 
he  called  it,  "  wood." 

"  Short  by  two  yards,"  he  shouted  across  the 
green,  and  Mansell  bowled  again.  On  this 
occasion  the  bowl  came  in  from  the  left,  and,  as 
if  attracted  by  a  magnet,  stole  smoothly  on  until 
it  fell  over,  actually  touching  the  jack. 

u  Good  wood,  splendid  wood,"  burst  out  in  a 
chorus. 

"  If  Blither  don't  hit  the  jack  he's  done,"  the 
stout  man  said. 

"  'E  won't  'it  the  jack,"  Bow-legs  said,  and 
a  moment  afterwards  added,  u  I  told  yer  so, 
that's  20 — 15,  and  the  young  'un  wins  on  'is  'ead." 
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And  then  as  Blither  followed  Mansell  across 
the  green,  John  moved  quickly  to  the  back  of  the 
group. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  was  hopelessly 
wrong  and  would  have  to  be  stopped,  but 
disgusted  and  disappointed  as  John  was,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  interfere  until  this  noisy  and 
rather  bellicose-looking  publican  had  been  beaten. 
So  he  watched  the  continuation  of  the  game  from 
an  inconspicuous  position,  and  very  soon  heard 
Mansell  announced  as  the  winner  by  21 — 16. 

"  And  he  wins  the  sweepstakes,"  the  florid  man 
stated,  and  the  group  gathering  round  the  players 
either  listened  to  Blither's  loud  excuses,  or  offered 
congratulations  and  drink  to  the  victor. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  John  heard  Mansell  answer, 
and  then  some  one  whispered  in  the  winner's  ear, 
and  the  whole  group  turned  round  and  faced 
John. 

It  was  not  a  moment  which  the  latter  is  ever 
likely  to  forget,  for  to  say  that  the  spectators 
looked  hostile  is  to  place  a  too  mild  expression 
upon  their  countenances.  John  had  refereed  in 
football  matches  in  which  the  home-side  were 
considered  to  have  been  unfairly  treated,  and  he 
had — as  the  papers  had  expressed  it — "  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  crowd,"  but  never  before 
had  he  felt  so  utterly  disliked  as  he  did  when  that 
small  knot  of  twelve  or  more  turned  round  and 
scowled  at  him. 
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"  Who  is  he  ? "  "  What  does  he  want  spying 
here  ? "  "  Let's  teach  him  to  mind  his  own 
business/'  were  some  of  the  growling  remarks 
which  he  overheard.  And  then  Mr.  Blither,  who 
was  not  in  the  sweetest  of  tempers  after  his  defeat, 
detached  himself  from  the  others  and  walked  up 
to  John. 

"  What's  your  business  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I'll  soon  tell  you,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
best  if  I  spoke  to  you  indoors,"  John  answered, 
and  pointed  to  the  inn. 

"  And  supposing  I'm  not  going  to  speak  to  you 
indoors"  Blither  sneered  back,  "  but  going  to  tell 
you  here  and  now  that  I'm  the  owner  of  this 
place,  and  that  you  had  better  clear  as  quickly  as 
you  came.  We  don't  want  dirty  spies,  we  don't 
want  'em.    D'you  understand  that  ?  " 

"At  any  rate  I  heard  it,"  John  answered,  but 
the  group  was  gathering  round  him,  and  he 
recognised  that  all  the  signals  were  down  for 
trouble. 

"Now  look  here,  young  man,"  Blither  con- 
tinued, his  colour  rising  with  his  temper,  "  you 
may  be  a  most  important  person  'cording  to  your 
way  of  thinking,  or  you  may  be  an  usher  in  a 
school  ;  but  if  you  were  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
came  poking  your  nose  on  to  my  bowling-green 
and  I  didn't  want  you,  out  you  would  go  in  half 
a  blooming  mo'.    How  about  that  ? " 

"  Go  it,  Blither,"  the  florid  man  said. 
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"'E  talks  better  than  *e  bowls,"  Bow -legs 
remarked. 

But  John  just  kept  his  eye  on  Blither  and  did 
not  reply. 

"  It  comes  to  this,  are  you  going  quietly  or 
are  you  going  to  be  helped  ?  "  Blither  asked,  and 
placed  his  face  exceedingly  close  to  John's. 

"  I'm  going  when  I  am  ready,"  the  latter 
answered,  "and  that  won't  be  until  I've  told 
you  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
for  encouraging  that  boy  to  come  here." 

"So  that's  it,  is  it?"  Blither  asked,  and 
stepping  back  he  struck  straight  and  hard  at 
John.  The  blow  was  easily  parried,  but  just  as 
John  was  preparing  himself  to  have  a  lively  time 
with  Blither,  Mansell  stepped  between  them. 

"  Oh,  stop  this,"  he  said  impatiently  to  Blither, 
"  it  will  only  make  things  about  a  hundred  times 
worse.    I'm  caught,  and  had  better  go." 

"  That's  common  sense,"  Bow-legs  cried,  "  for 
if  I  know  anything  I'll  bet  a  crown  Blither  gets 
knocked  out  of  shape  by  that  young  man." 

"  Knocked  out  of  shape  !  Let  me  get  near  him," 
Blither  shouted,  and  tried  to  push  Mansell  away. 

For  a  minute  John  felt  isolated  and  almost 
lonely  ;  moreover,  he  was  afflicted  with  an  intense 
desire  to  punch  Blither's  head  however  much 
magisterial  dignity  he  shed  in  the  process. 

"  Stow  it,"  Mansell  almost  squealed  ;  "  what's 
the  good  of  it  ?  " 
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"I  will  teach  him  to  mind  his  own  business," 
Blither  replied. 

"  You'll  never  teach  him  that  if  you  live  to  be  a 
hundred,"  Mansell  returned,  and  looking  at  John 
he  added,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  when  you  are." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  John  said,  and  turned  to- 
wards the  inn,  while  Bow-legs  prevented  Blither 
from  renewing  the  attack.  Pursued  by  derisive 
remarks,  John  and  Mansell  walked  up  the  garden, 
and,  as  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  they 
heard  such  guffaws  of  laughter  that  Mansell 
looked  behind  him. 

u  I  wonder  where  those  other —  "  he  began,  and 
said  no  more. 

"  Don't  stop  to  wonder  about  anything  or  any- 
body," John  replied,  and  Mansell,  having  climbed 
the  steps,  stopped  at  the  top  of  them. 

He  looked  first  at  his  companion  and  then  down 
the  path  to  the  bowling-green,  and  John  wisely 
did  not  speak. 

"  Those  silly  asses  are  laughing  because  I've  left 
my  money  behind  ;  I'd  a  good  mind  to  go  back 
and  get  it,"  Mansell  said. 

"  You  can't  go  back,"  John  returned  at  once, 
and  decidedly,  "  you've  said  good-bye  to  that  lot. 
How  much  money  is  it  ?  " 

u  It's  about  five-and-twenty  bob,  half-a-crown  of 
which  is  mine.  It's  a  bit  rough  to  win  that 
sweepstakes  and  loose  half-a-crown,"  was  the 
answer. 
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"  You  can't  go  back,''  John  repeated,  for  he  did 
not  know  what  else  to  say. 

"  Of  course,"  Mansell  went  on,  "  you've 
caught  me  again,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  make 
things  worse  by  getting  my  money  ;  I  want  it, 
too." 

"  All  the  same,  you  can't  have  it  now,"  John 
replied,  and  wondered  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
push  Mansell  through  the  inn. 

If  the  relations  between  man  and  boy  had  been 
as  orthodox  as  Mrs.  Scott,  for  instance,  always 
imagined  such  relations  to  be,  Mansell  would 
have  been  so  terror-stricken  by  what  had  happened 
that  his  knees  would  have  been  trembling,  his 
teeth  chattering,  and  even  a  few  tears  might  have 
been  forthcoming.  The  tears — like  applause  in 
court — would  have  been  instantly  suppressed,  for 
Mrs.  Scott  was  no  sentimentalist ;  nevertheless,  if 
Mansell  had  behaved  as  she  would  have  liked  him 
under  such  circumstances  to  behave,  his  eyelashes 
would  have  been  at  least  a  little  damp. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Mansell  showed 
no  signs  of  alarm,  and  as  for  expecting  him  to 
make  excuses  or  plead  for  mercy,  John  knew  that 
he  might  as  well  anticipate  that  the  stone  upon 
which  he  was  leaning  might  suddenly  jump  up 
and  sing  "  The  Lost  Chord." 

"  It's  all  rotten,  and  that  chap  was  about  right 
when  he  said  that  you  poked  your  nose  into  every- 
thing.    I  suppose  this  is  about  the  end,  and 
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why  should  I  lose  my  money?"  Mansell  said  at 
last. 

"  Are  you  coming  or  aren't  you  ? "  John  re- 
turned angrily. 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  good  staying 
here  if  you  won't  let  me  have  my  five-and-twenty 
bob,  but  it's  silly  to  chuck  away  money  like  that," 
Mansell  said,  and  began  to  follow  John  slowly 
through  the  passage  of  the  inn. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  again  until  they  got  back 
to  the  house,  and  then,  as  John  was  opening  the 
door  into  his  room,  Mansell  said  : 

"You  have  given  two  coughs  and  one  grunt 
since  we  left  1  The  Swan,'  and  I've  paid  five-and- 
twenty  bob  to  hear  them  ;  in  my  opinion  they 
weren't  worth  it." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  your  opinion,"  John 
replied. 

And  as  the  latter  closed  the  door  he  heard 
Mansell  saying  : 

a  For  that  matter  I  didn't  want  to  hear  your 
two  coughs  and  a  grunt." 


Chapter  XIX. 


TEMPER,  KEPT  AND  LOST. 

TN  spite  of  Mansell's  attempt  to  seem  indifferent 
to  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  he  had  no 
sooner  seen  John  disappear  than  he  hurried  to 
his  study  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair.  What 
had  happened  to  Rushworth  and  Norton  he 
neither  knew,  nor  for  the  time  did  he  care.  Pre- 
sumably they  had  managed  to  escape,  and  it  was 
like  them  to  think  of  themselves  and  not  to 
trouble  about  him.  He  called  them  several 
names  (some  pithy  and  some  puerile),  and 
then  settled  down  to  a  consideration  of  his  own 
affairs. 

"  I'm  really  up  against  it  at  last,"  he  muttered, 
and,  having  the  courage  of  his  opinion,  he  proceeded 
to  review  the  situation  in  the  worst  possible  light. 
Thus  regarded  it  looked  critical,  if  not  absolutely 
hopeless. 

His  father  had  already  written  to  the  Head,  the 
Mug  was  as  grumpy  as  an  old  man  with  the  gout, 
and  there  was  not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  a  single 
master  in  the  school — except  Grandpa,  who  could 
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not  be  said  to  count  when  you  were  really  adding 
up  things — to  say  a  good  word  for  him. 

The  Mug  had  got  all  the  trump  cards,  and  as 
soon  as  he  played  them  there  would  be  nothing  to 
do  except  pack  up  and  go.  The  thought  of  this 
brought  with  it  a  flickering  sense  of  amusement, 
for  the  headmaster  of  his  private  school  had  in 
moments  (and  they  were  many)  of  especial  fury 
thundered  the  threat,  "  You  can  pack  up  your 
boxes  and  go."  And  on  one  occasion  Mansell  had 
taken  the  threat  so  literally,  that  he  had  reached 
the  railway  station  before  the  astonished  master 
had  arrived  in  a  state  of  extreme  heat  and  ex- 
asperation. 

After  that  painful  and  very  informing  experience 
Mansell  had  changed  his  opinion  of  school-masters. 
Until  then  they  had  been  infallible,  one  had 
laughed  at  their  jokes  even  if  one  did  not  understand 
them,  their  word  had  been  law.  But  when  he  had 
tried  to  carry  out  the  law  and  had  been  thrashed 
for  his  pains,  he  twisted  completely  round,  and 
denied  their  infallibility  with  as  much  zest  as  any 
one  ever  denied  that  of  the  Pope.  Still,  this 
experience  which  after  the  lapse  of  years  seemed 
to  him  to  be  solely  amusing,  did  not  alter  the  fact 
that  he  was  now  "  up  against  it."  At  the  best  he 
considered  that  the  end  of  the  term  would  see  the 
last  of  him  at  Bradminster.  Perhaps  Grandpa 
might  be  able  to  prevent  an  immediate  expulsion  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  that  day  British  Columbia  or 
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some  colony,  which  imperious  fathers  thought  fit 
for  useless  sons,  had  come  appreciably  nearer. 

Indeed,  it  had  passed  from  a  vague  possibility 
into  almost  a  certainty,  and  as  this  was  the  case 
he  thought  that  he  might  as  well  get  an  atlas  and 
have  the  grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  these 
places  looked  like  on  the  map.  But  although 
he  remembered  that  he  had  once  had  an  atlas 
he  could  not  find  it.  Greek  grammars,  Latin 
grammars,  mathematical  books  he  could  find  in 
abundance,  and  behind  a  fat  and  dusty  French 
dictionary  he  found  some  photographs  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Norton.  These  photos  he 
looked  at  with  disgust,  both  for  them  and  for  their 
owner.  Clearly  Norton  had  hidden  them  for  fear 
that  they  should  be  discovered  in  his  own  study. 
Without  hesitation  Mansell  tore  them  up  and 
threw  them  into  the  wastepaper-basket.  Then  he 
continued  his  search  until  he  was  sure  that  the 
atlas — suffering  from  wanton  neglect — was  either 
taking  its  long  rest  behind  the  book-case,  or — in 
a  spirited  moment — had  been  flung  through  the 
window  into  Grandpa's  garden. 

On  the  previous  Saturday  evening  a  lecturer  had 
been  speaking  to  the  school  about  The  Empire, 
and  in  a  peroration  had  beseeched  Bradminster  to 
send  out  boys  willing  to  fight  and — if  needs  be — 
to  die  for  their  country.  Afterwards  they  had 
sung  "  God  save  the  King  "  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices,  and  had  gone  back  to  their  houses  with  an 
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internal  glow  and  a  very  healthy  appetite.  It  had 
all  been  very  good  fun, — especially  the  National 
Anthem  and  the  magic  lantern, — but  until  Mansell 
had  searched  unsuccessfully  for  his  atlas,  it  had 
never  struck  him  that  his  knowledge  of  this 
Empire  for  which  he  was  expected  to  fight  and 
die  ("  if  needs  be  ")  practically  did  not  exist,  and 
that  no  one  at  Bradminster  rebuked  him  for  his 
ignorance. 

Geography !  Unless  you  were  working  for 
some  examination  and  were  a  mark-hunter  you 
never  heard  the  word  mentioned.  He  could  even 
imagine  some  masters  asking  what  it  meant.  As 
for  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  re- 
membered that  Nijni-Novgorod  was  in  Russia, — 
or  perhaps  in  Poland, — that  there  were  more  acres 
in  Yorkshire  than  words  in  the  Bible  (unless  it  was 
the  other  way  about,  but  anyway  it  was  a  good 
fight),  and  that  London  was  not  the  capital  of 
Middlesex — of  that  he  was  quite  certain.  But  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  know  where  British 
Columbia  was,  for  it  attracted  him  more  than 
Rhodesia,  though  if  he  were  given  a  choice  in  the 
matter  he  thought  he  would  plump  for  Texas.  In 
Texas  he  always  had  understood  that  things 
happened  quickly,  and  then  there  was  the  place 
where  they  had  a  revolution  nearly  every  month. 
That  also  must  be  a  sporting  place,  but  for  the  life 
of  him  he  could  not  remember  its  name. 

For  several  minutes  he  reviewed  his  colossal 
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ignorance  with  ironical  amusement,  and  then 
laughed  out  loud  at  the  thought  that  he  was  wast- 
ing his  time  over  such  things,  when  a  crisis  had 
arisen  not  because  he  knew  too  little  but  because 
he  had  done  too  much.  Again  he  turned  his 
attention  to  John  Scott,  and  strove  to  conjure  up  a 
feeling  of  hatred  for  the  man  who  had  thwarted 
him  again  and  again,  and  who  now  had  got  him 
as  he  expressed  it  to  himself  "  stiff."  But  the  sight 
of  John  standing  calmly  by  the  bowling-green 
would  continue  to  crop  up  and  spoil  everything. 

"  If  the  brute  had  only  funked,  if  he  had  only 
looked  funky,  but  he  just  stood  there  as  if  he  was 
itching  for  all  those  brutes  to  have  a  go  at  him. 
I  believe  he  wanted  to  have  a  go,  and  now  he's  as 
sick  as  blazes  with  me,"  Mansell  reflected,  and  to 
prevent  a  confession  of  what  he  actually  thought 
of  both  himself  and  John  he  went  to  his  door  and 
shouted  "Fag."  In  a  moment  Brent,  who  had 
been  awaiting  this  summons,  arrived,  and  brought 
a  supremely  clean  and  rosy  face  with  him. 

"  Why  do  you  come  ?  Isn't  there  some  new 
squeakling  about  ? "  Mansell  asked,  for  Brent's 
obvious  contentment  was  enough  to  irritate  any  one 
who  had  just  failed  to  be  as  full  of  hate  as  he  felt 
he  ought  to  be. 

"  I  don't  mind  fagging  when  fellows  are  decent. 
I  saw  you  come  in  alone,  and  I  thought  I'd  get 
your  tea.  I  get  ideas  of  that  kind,  it's  one  of  my 
idiosyncrasies,"  Brent  replied  glibly. 
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"  Idiocies,  I  should  call  them,"  Mansell  growled. 

"  That's  a  few  syllables  shorter/'  Brent  admitted, 
"  but  if  you'd  got  a  governor  who  never  uses  a 
short  word  when  he  can  think  of  a  seven-syllabler 
you'd  catch  the  habit." 

"Don't  jaw  to  me  about  governors,"  Mansell 
said. 

"They  can  be  an  awful  nuisance,  but  if  you 
give  them  their  heads  they  are  not  so  bad.  I  can't 
think  why  you  don't  have  French  sugar,  my  mater 
always  does,"  Brent  rattled  on,  and  also  rattled  the 
tea-cups,  dropped  and  (at  the  second  attempt) 
caught  the  sugar-basin,  and  poured  more  water  on 
to  the  floor  than  into  the  kettle. 

"  I  wish  you  weren't  so  keen  on  fagging," 
Mansell  told  him. 

"  I'm  not  keen  on  it  except  when  fellows  are 
decent.  I  never  fag  for  Nor — well  for  some 
fellows.    In  a  way  I'm  doing  you  an  honour." 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  see  it,"  Mansell  returned,  but 
at  the  sight  of  Brent,  industriously  mopping  up 
the  mess  on  the  floor  while  he  made  comments  on 
his  own  clumsiness,  it  was  impossible  to  be  angry. 

"  It's  sickening  doing  a  thing  wrong  when 
you're  keen.  That's  me  all  over,  no  luck  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Just  move  your  foot  a  bit, 
there's  a  pool  underneath  it,  but  please  don't  kick. 
I  mugged  up  a  bit  of  Caesar  the  other  night  until 
old  Julius  himself  would  have  been  glad  to  hear 
me  translating  it,  and  the  Mug  never  put  me  on 
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to  construe.  Last  night  I  gave  the  old  buster  a 
rest,  and  Fm  Mowed  if  the  Mug  didn't  put  me  on 
first  thing  this  morning,"  he  rambled  on. 

"  What  happened? 99  Mansell  asked. 

"  It's  very  decent  of  you  to  ask,  but  of  course  1 
played  the  usual  dodges.  You  see,  as  I  was  put  on 
first,  there  was  no  chance  to  say  I  hadn't  got  as  far, 
though  that's  a  pretty  poor  dodge  at  any  time. 
So  I  burst  off"  at  the  piece  I  did  know,  and  he 
couldn't  stop  me — I  was  so  fluent — for  a  few  lines. 
Both  fluent  and  deaf." 

"  I  wish  I  was  deaf,"  Mansell  said. 

"  That's  what  our  parson's  wife,  who  is  also  my 
godmother  because  an  aunt  scratched  at  the  last 
moment,  calls  *  asking  for  a  judgment  to  fall 
upon  you.' " 

"  I  don't  care  about  your  aunts  and  your 
godmothers.  Am  I  ever  going  to  get  any  tea  ?  " 
Mansell  asked. 

"  The  water  won't  boil  any  quicker  if  I  stop 
talking.  It's  my  opinion  that  your  kettle  is  about 
as  twice  as  thick  as  it  ought  to  be." 

"  Like  your  head." 

"  You  can  change  your  kettle,  but  my  head  is 
unfortunately  a  fixture.  It's  what  I  call  a  beefy 
head." 

"  You  haven't  told  me  yet  what  the  Mug  did," 
Mansell  said. 

"  Sorry,  I'd  forgotten  all  about  him.  Well,  as 
soon  as  he  shouted  me  down  I  did  a  lot  of  frowning 
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and  tried  to  explain  to  him  without  saying  it  in  so 
many  words  that  I  should  be  all  right  after  a  false 
start  or  two.  But  the  only  word  I  knew  the 
meaning  of  in  the  first  line  was  'etiam.'  I've 
always  known  '  etiam.'  The  matter  with  the  Mug 
is  that  he  won't  even  pretend  to  swallow  ancient 
wheezes  ;  he  hasn't  left  school  long  enough  to 
forget  them.  The  kettle  seemed  to  me  to  give 
a  gurgle." 

4  And  what  did  the  Mug  do  ?  " 

"  You  are  keen,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  under 
the  circumstances  I  couldn't  have  behaved  better 
myself,"  Brent  replied,  with  his  eyes  on  the  kettle. 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  me  what  he  did?" 
Mansell  persisted,  for  a  wild  idea  had  seized  him 
that  if  the  Mug  was  lenient  in  one  case  he  might 
be  in  another. 

"  He  told  me  that  I  was  a  young  idiot,  and 
that  I  deserved  all  sorts  of  things  which  he  didn't 
give  me.  I  told  him  the  truth  and  he  believed  it. 
For  a  master  the  Mug  is  about  the  limit." 

"  He's  more  than  the  limit,"  Mansell  said. 

"  I  mean  the  limit  at  the  other  end  ;  there  must 
be  two  ends  to  a  properly  turned-out  limit," 
Brent  returned,  and  knew  that  he  was  in  some 
danger  of  being  kicked  on  to  the  kettle. 

Mansell,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  restless- 
ness, so  Brent,  greatly  daring,  rattled  quickly  on 
as  he  made  the  tea. 

"  Has  it  ever  struck  you  how  funny  it  would 
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be  if  Caesar  or  Virgil  or  Horace  came  to  life  and 
heard  us  trying  to  get  some  sense  out  of  what 
they  wrote  ?  Caesar  would  send  me  straight  into 
winter-quarters,  but  I  should  say  Horace  would 
laugh  and  Virgil  tear  bits  out  of  his  hair  or  mine/' 
Apparently  Mansell  was  not  interested  in 
Brent's  flights  of  imagination,  for  he  merely  told 
him  to  "  buck  up." 

u  It  will  be  all  ready  in  two  minutes,"  Brent 
assured  him  ;  and  having  failed  with  the  dead 
he  returned  to  the  living.  "  The  Mug  is  mad 
enough  in  one  way,"  he  continued,  "  because  he 
won't  believe  I'm  an  idiot,  though  he  says  I'm 
one.  That's  what  my  godmother  calls  '  a  gross 
instance  of  inconsistency.'  He's  got  a  whole 
hive  of  bees  in  his  bonnet  about  that.  It's  funny 
of  him,  for  in  other  ways  he's  quite  intelligent." 

"  He's  a  confounded  nuisance  whatever  else  he 
is,"  Mansell  grunted. 

"  Like  our  governors,"  Brent  said  at  once, 
"  but  he's  not  stuck  on  a  pedestal.  It's  those 
beaks  who  look  at  you  as  if  they  were  statues  and 
you  were  a  blooming  tourist  who  make  me  ill. 
You  can't  think  of  the  Mug  and  that  fellow 
Hunter  in  the  same  breath.  You  can  talk  to 
the  Mug  as  man  to  man." 

"  You  mean  you  talk  while  he  listens  ;  he  must 
be  as  big  an  ass  as  I  am.  You've  taken  longer  to 
make  my  tea  than  any  fag  I've  ever  seen," 
Mansell  told  him. 
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f<  Slow  but  sure,  and  not  so  very  sure/'  Brent 
replied  ;  "  but  it's  partly  your  fault  for  being 
decent  enough  to  let  me  talk.  I've  been  play- 
ing footer  for  the  house  this  afternoon  against 
the  Drewites,  and  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
happened." 

"  Did  we  win  ?  "  Mansell  asked. 
<(  No,  but  we  got  two  tries,  and  they  only  won 
by  21  points  to  6.  That  makes  our  score  for  the 
term  18  points  to  528.  We're  coming  on  like 
one  o'clock,  we're  getting  better  every  day,  we 
only  want  a  bit  of  coaching  and  we'd  surprise 
somebody,"  Brent  replied,  and  hastened  to  leave 
the  study  so  that  Mansell  could  digest  these  pieces 
of  information  in  solitude. 

Safely  in  the  passage  he  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and — if  such  a  display  is  possible — bestowed  a 
broad  smile  of  appreciation  upon  himself. 

"  I've  done  it,"  he  thought,  "  and  if  that 
fellow  is  a  rotter  at  bottom  my  name  is  not 
George  Francis  Calvert  Brent,  nor  is  the  parson's 
wife  my  godmother.  No  one's  more  sick  with 
the  great  Roddy  than  the  great  man  himself,  but 
when  a  fellow  has  laid  himself  out  to  rot  the 
Mugs  he  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  a  chap  to  give 
up  suddenly.  Things  are  looking  up  and  I'm 
beginning  to  drivel.  I'll  go  and  see  Cleaver,  I 
feel  poetical,"  he  concluded,  and  went  up  the 
passage  with  a  broad  grin  still  attached  to  his  face. 
The  fact  that  Cleaver  was  not  in  his  study  did 
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not  affect  Brent.  He  merely  treated  the  study  as 
if  it  was  his  own,  with  the  exception  that  whereas 
he  never  looked  at  his  own  books  if  he  could 
avoid  them,  he  did  begin  to  look  at  the  tame 
poet's,  and  he  was  still  looking — with  increasing 
amazement — when  Cleaver  appeared. 

"  Some  fellows  call  you  an  ass,  but  I've  always 
stuck  to  it  that  you  are  a  blooming  genius," 
Brent  told  him  at  once. 

"  Rats,"  the  genius  replied,  and  produced  a 
bag  of  sweets  from  his  pocket. 

"  No  one  but  a  blooming  genius  would  have 
these  books  in  his  study.  Keats,  who  the  dickens 
is  he  ?  Henley,  he  sounds  more  in  my  line  ;  my 
uncle  rowed  for  Leander  in  the  Grand  and  tells 
every  one  all  about  it  if  he  gets  half  a  chance. 
Scott,  is  that  the  same  Johnny  who  wrote  Ivanhoe  ? 
Longfellow,  I've  heard  of  him.  Tennyson  !  My 
whiskers,  I  could  write  poetry  by  the  yard  if  I 
lived  in  this  place.  Don't  poets  get  something 
called  an  inflation  ? " 

"  Inflatus,"  Cleaver,  who  was  blushing, 
suggested. 

"  That's  it.  Well,  you've  got  an  inflatus  ;  it 
sounds  a  bit  gusty,  but  there  it  is.  I  want  you  to 
turn  on  the  tap  and  write  a  poem  about  the  Re- 
formation of  Russell's." 

"  Oh,  confound  the  Reformation  of  Russell's. 
It  sounds  horrible,"  Cleaver  replied,  and  astonished 
Brent. 
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"  Don't  you  like  the  title  ?  I  think  it's  rip- 
ping ;  all  sorts  of  things  rhyme  with  Russell's," 
he  said. 

"What  ?" 

Brent  screwed  up  his  forehead,  and  after  much 
thought  replied  pugnaciously  "  Mussels." 

"  Not  good  enough,"  Cleaver  told  him. 

"  The  point  is  that  I  am  ready  to  help,  and 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  reformation.  6  On 
the  eve,'  you  might  work  that  in  ;  it's  got  the 
right  sort  of  ring  about  it,  and  there's  a  word 
called  beeve  would  fit  top-hole." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  word,"  Cleaver 
said. 

In  reply  Brent  went  to  the  book-case  and 
seized  an  English  dictionary,  but  he  put  it  back 
into  its  place  without  speaking. 

"  Well  ?  "  Cleaver  enquired. 

"  It  happens  to  be  plural,  just  *  beeves,'  silly  of 
it,"  Brent  said. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Animals  of  the  ox  kind,"  Brent  answered, 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  bad  temper  as  he  had 
ever  shown  at  Bradminster.  But  in  a  minute  he 
was  himself  again. 

"  After  all,  you  might  make  it  1  on  the  eves,'  " 
he  suggested. 

"  Reminds  me  too  much  of  starlings,"  Cleaver 
returned,  and  Brent  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  were  an  ass 
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after  all,"  he  said,  but  Cleaver,  unfortunately,  pre- 
ferred anything  to  "genius." 

"  Rushworth  and  Norton  have  just  come  in 
roaring  like  two  mad  bulls,"  he  returned. 

"  I  hope  they'll  leave  Mansell  alone.  If  I  may 
say  so  without  conceit, — that's  my  godmother's 
little  way  of  excusing  herself,  and  when  any  one 
begins  like  that  they've  got  you  6  sitting,' — I  am 
educating  Mansell." 

"  He  isn't  much  better  than  they  are,"  Cleaver 
replied,  but  a  sticky  jujube  gave  an  impediment 
to  his  speech. 

"  Don't  you  believe  that,"  Brent  assured  him  ; 
"  you  stick  to  poetry  and  let  me  deal  with  this 
little  lot.  Mansell  without  those  other  two  would 
be  as  right  as  rain.  My  sister  was  at  school  with 
his  sisters,  and  she  says  the  great  Roddy  is  the 
best  of  the  whole  crowd  when  he's  at  home." 

"  How  does  she  know  ? "  Cleaver,  the  un- 
believer, asked. 

"She's  stayed  with  them,  chunk-pate,  though 
Mansell  and  I  have  never  talked  about  it  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  it  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  I  should 
mention  if  he  didn't.  He  has  a  jolly  bad  time  at 
home,  sort  of  sat  upon.  You  take  my  word  for 
it."  He  finished  the  last  jujube  but  one,  and 
then  rose  slowly  from  his  chair. 

"  I  trust  you  to  write  those  verses  ;  don't  mind 
laying  it  on  thick.    We  don't  reform  every  day 
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of  the  week,"  he  added,  and  drifted  into  the 
passage.  But  in  a  moment  his  head  appeared 
again. 

"  Honest  Indian,  I'll  help,  only  do  get  going," 
he  said,  and  finally  closed  the  door. 

Discordant  sounds  of  laughter  were  coming 
from  Mansell's  study,  and  Brent — always  attracted 
by  noise  of  any  kind — moved  in  their  direction. 
It  seemed  to  be  so  dull  to  go  back  to  his  own 
study,  when  by  opening  a  door  he  could  be  right 
in  the  thick  of  things. 

"  I  might  explain  that  I've  come  to  clear  away 
the  tea,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  he  heard 
Mansell  say  something  which  persuaded  him  that 
some  affairs  were  best  left  alone.  "  He's  in  a 
regular  glorious  bait  with  those  two  brutes  so  I'll 
leave  him  to  it.  But  I  hope  he  had  time  to  think 
over  our  footer  before  they  tackled  him,"  he  re- 
flected, and  went  on  to  see  Godolphin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Mansell  had  not 
given  a  thought  to  the  two  tries  which  Brent  had, 
so  to  speak,  left  with  him.  As  captain  he  had 
been  slack  since  the  day  of  his  election,  and  now 
that  he  was  "  right  up  against  it "  his  attention 
was  confined  to  his  own  future. 

No  sooner  had  Brent  withdrawn  his  russet  face 
than  Mansell  tried  to  think  of  some  plan  of 
campaign.  But  the  only  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived  —  and  it  was  as  peculiar  as  it  was  un- 
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practical — was  that  if  he  had  got  the  Mug  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  if,  in  fact,  everything  had  been 
the  other  way  about,  he  would  have  dealt  merci- 
fully with  him. 

The  more  reason  he  had  to  hate  John  the 
harder  he  found  it  to  force  his  anger  to  anything 
approaching  burning  point.  He  did,  however, 
determine  to  behave  as  if  to  lose  was  as  good  fun 
as  to  win.  And  for  the  rest  he  was  thankful  that 
whatever  happened  to  him  was  bound  to  happen 
quickly.  Anyhow  it  would  take  him,  he  supposed, 
a  fortnight  to  get  a  proper  rig-out  for  Colorado, — 
he  had  suddenly  fixed  on  Colorado  as  the  place  of 
his  banishment,  though  all  he  knew  about  it  was 
that  it  possessed  a  beetle, — and  if  he  was  going  to 
be  a  cowboy  he  must  be  dressed  for  the  part. 

Like  Miss  Mellersh — to  whom  at  this  crisis  he 
never  gave  a  thought — he  got  a  piece  of  paper  and 
began  to  make  a  list  of  the  things  a  cowboy — he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  cowboy — must 
have. 

Very  pleased  to  have  remembered  their  name, 
but  with  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  they  were,  he 
began  with — 

"  Six  pairs  of  moccasins/' 
It  was  a  pleasing  start,  and  he  followed  it  up 
quickly  with — 

u  Two  bandoliers, 
Two  sheath-knives 
Six  fur  caps, 
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Two  burning-glasses, 

One  lasso, 

Several  revolvers, 

Guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  etc.," 
and  then  recalling  a  tale  of  adventure  which  he 
had  read  at  his  preparatory  school,  he  added  "  One 
medicine  chest,"  but  ultimately  struck  it  out  be- 
cause it  looked  silly  underneath  "  Guns,  rifles, 
ammunition,  etc." 

The  question  of  clothes  still  remained,  and  he 
was  thinking  that  he  would  insist  that  his  shirts 
must  be  red,  and  that  he  would  want  a  dozen  or 
so  hats  of  the  kind  which  stuck  jauntily  over  one 
eye,  when  he  was  recalled  from  Colorado  by 
Rushworth  and  Norton  literally  falling  into  his 
room.  Grossly  hilarious  they  picked  themselves 
up  with  difficulty,  and  then  burst  into  idiotic 
laughter. 

"  You  are  precious  easily  amused,"  Mansell 
told  them,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  chance  to  be 
heard. 

"  It's  the  best  joke  for  ages,"  Rushworth 
spluttered,  but  Norton,  whose  face  was  the  colour 
of  a  pale  kidney-bean,  merely  leaned  against  the 
wall  and  cackled. 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  it  funny.  I  don't," 
Mansell  said. 

"We  saw  the  Mug  coming  and  we  bolted. 
Didn't  you  wonder  where  we  had  gone  ? "  Rush- 
worth  asked. 
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"  He  caught  me,  but  I  knew  you  would  bolt 
if  you  got  a  chance.  If  either  of  you  had  got  the 
decency  of  a  rabbit  you  would  have  warned  me," 
Mansell  answered. 

"We  had  to  save  our  own  skins,"  Norton 
said. 

"  Rabbits'  skins,"  Mansell  told  them. 

"  We've  been  on  a  regular  randan,"  Rushworth 
announced ;  "  we  thought  we'd  celebrate  our 
escape.  Bill  said  our  luck  was  in  and  so  it  was. 
We  played  skittles  at  '  The  Blue  Boar,'  and  then 
we  had  a  game  of  quoits  at  '  The  Coach  and 
Horses.*    Bill  owes  me  five  bob." 

"  Four  and  six,"  Norton  corrected. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  what  you've  been  doing  ; 
I  won  that  sweepstakes  and  never  got  the  money. 
You'd  bolt  again  if  you  saw  a  chance  of  leaving 
me  in  a  hole.  You  are  a  pair  of  mouldy  skunks," 
Mansell  said,  and  got  up  from  his  chair. 

"  Mouldy  what  ? "  Norton  asked. 

"  Skunks,"  Mansell  repeated  loudly.  "  I  shall 
get  sacked  and  you'll  go  on  laughing.  And  you 
persuaded  me  to  go.  I  wanted  to  chuck  it  ;  I  told 
you  the  Mug  suspected  something.  And  then 
you  run  away  like  a  pair  of  dirty  funks — you  are 
a  pair  of  funks,  a  pair  of — " 

"  Stow  it,  Roddy,  you've  said  enough," 
Rushworth  interrupted. 

"  A  jolly  lot  more  than  enough ;  Til  punch  your 
head  if  you  don't  look  out,"  Norton  said. 
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"  You  punch  anybody's  head !  You  daren't  stand 
up  to  a  good-sized  flea  !  You're  only  fit  to  hide 
beastly  photographs  in  some  one  else's  study.  You 
haven't  the  pluck  of  a  poodle  !  There  are  your 
photographs,  torn  to  bits  in  that  wastepaper- 
basket.  Oh,  yes,  look  at  them  ;  they're  yours  all 
right.  Try  and  punch  my  head  !  Try  and  punch 
my  head  !  Try  and — "  Mansell  stormed. 

"  Look  here,  Roddy,  stop  it,"  Rushworth 
implored,  and  put  his  hand  on  Mansell's 
arm. 

"  Don't  touch  me  ;  I  want  to  know  if  that  fellow 
means  to  punch  my  head.  Let  him  try.  I'm 
ready  for  him  with  one  hand." 

"  I  can't  fight  a  fellow  with  a  bad  wrist,"  Norton 
replied. 

"Not  as  long  as  he  has  one  good  one.  You 
mean  brute  to  hide  those  photos  here  and  to  bolt 
like  a  skunking  rabbit." 

"  You're  clean  mad  !  Shut  up,  you're  talking 
like  a  raving  lunatic  !  Fancy  you  and  Bill  fighting  ! 
Don't  be  such  a  confounded  ass,  fellows  don't  fight 
in  this  place,"  Rushworth  wailed. 

"  Don't  they  ?  Anyway,  I'll  give  him  a  kick  to 
show  what  I  think  of  him." 

But  as  Mansell  let  fly  at  Norton,  his  leg  was 
seized  by  Rushworth  and  he  fell  backwards  on  to 
a  chair.  In  a  second,  however,  he  was  up  again 
and  in  a  fury  which  heeded  neither  consequences 
nor  furniture.    The  miserable  Norton  was  sent 
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staggering  against  the  door.  Lord  Beaconsfield — 
whose  statuette  had  survived  many  small  crises- 
received  such  a  whack  on  the  nose  that  he  fell 
into  the  fender  ;  two  Dresden  shepherdesses,  burst- 
ing the  wires  which  bound  them  to  their  brackets, 
lay  in  fragments  round  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  a  pair 
of  race-glasses  (which  had  never  seen  a  race)  were 
knocked  to  the  floor  and  trodden  upon  ;  and 
Rushworth,  trying  to  get  hold  of  this  raging 
destroyer,  received  such  a  backward  shot  with  an 
elbow  that  he  and  "  Liddell  and  Scott  "  went  over 
in  a  heap. 

And  as  Mansell  looked  round  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  Rushworth,  Norton  opened  the  door 
and  escaped. 

In  his  study  on  that  same  evening  Norton 
explained  to  Rushworth  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man,  who  called  himself  a  gentleman,  to  hit  a 
fellow  who  had  got  a  bad  wrist,  and  Rushworth 
agreed  with  him. 

"  Serve  the  bounder  right  if  he  is  sacked," 
Norton  added. 

"  Anyhow,  it's  a  good  job  he  smashed  up  his 
own  study,"  Rushworth  said. 

"  We've  scored  off  the  little  brute  really," 
Norton  decided,  "  for  he's  been  caught  and  we 
haven't.  I  shall  be  jolly  glad  to  see  the  last 
of  him." 


Chapter  XX. 


THE  FLIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 
T  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the 


Head  received  a  prepaid  telegram,  "  Can 
you  see  me  at  twelve  fifteen  to-day  ?  Urgent. 
Roper,"  and  without  hesitation  he  sent  the  answer, 
"  Am  engaged  this  morning.  Pollard." 

At  eleven  another  telegram  arrived,  "  At  what 
time  can  you  see  me  to-day?  Most  urgent. 
Roper."  This  second  message  was  delivered  when 
Dr.  Pollard  was  alone  in  his  room,  and  the  porter 
who  brought  it  to  him  felt  that  the  Sixth  might  have 
a  rousing  time  during  the  next  hour.  u  At  six 
o'clock.  Pollard"  was  the  answer,  and  it  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  the  Head  waited  to  invoke 
blessings  upon  the  officious  head  of  Daddy.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  man  in  the  world  for  whom  he  had 
such  a  sovereign  dislike,  and  who  was  more  able 
to  disturb  his  temper. 

If  there  was  one  thing  which  the  Head  did  mind 
it  was  his  own  business,  and  he  expected  other 
people  to  mind  theirs.  So  far  he  had  dodged 
Daddy  as  often  as  possible,  neglected  his  advice 
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entirely,  and  always  refused  his  offers  of  hospitality. 
But  except  in  a  negative  way  he  had  never  been 
rude  to  him,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  exceedingly 
rude  to  Daddy  before  he  began  to  suspect  that 
you  were  even  impolite.  For  Daddy's  skin  was 
so  tough  that  no  ordinary  snub  could  penetrate  it, 
and  people  who  ventured  to  oppose  or  disagree 
with  him  were  at  once  catalogued  as  kittens 
whose  eyes  were  not  yet  opened. 

This  morning  when  school  was  over  and  the 
Head  was  walking  back  to  his  house,  he  determined 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  flatly  to  tell  Daddy 
that  Bradminster  was  in  no  need  of  voluntary 
assistance. 

"  He  had  probably  caught  some  boys  doing 
something  silly,  and  has  made  an  Alp  out  of  an 
atom,"  the  Head  thought,  and  he  had  so  often 
been  obliged  to  deal  with  Daddy's  bogies  that 
unconsciously  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  culprits  (if  any). 

Yet,  after  he  felt  satisfied  that  this  was  only 
another  stupid  scare,  he  still  looked  worried.  For 
in  his  pocket  was  a  letter  from  Mansell's  father, 
and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  trouble  of  answer- 
ing an  angry  parent,  the  Head  found  unusual 
reasons  for  being  bothered  by  the  contents  of  this 
letter. 

For  if  half  of  what  Mr.  Mansell  had  written 
was  true,  Russell's  instead  of  improving  must  be 
in  a  worse  state  than  ever.    Allowing  for  the  fact 
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that  this  letter  had  been  written  when  Mr.  Mansell 
was  in  a  furious  temper  and,  therefore,  incapable  of 
sound  judgment,  it  contained  statements  which 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  made  without 
evidence.  For  some  time  the  Head  had  followed 
his  policy  of  leaving  John  alone  ;  he  did  not  want 
to  meddle  unless  he  was  either  asked  or  compelled, 
and  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  expect  miracles. 
But  it  was  unfair  to  answer  this  letter  without 
consulting  the  one  man  who  knew — if  any  one 
knew — the  true  condition  of  affairs. 

So  he  sent  a  note  to  Russell's,  with  the  result 
that  John  was  shown  into  his  study  at  a  quarter 
to  six. 

"  If  Mr.  Roper  calls  put  him  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  I'll  ring  when  I  am  ready  to  see  him,"  the 
Head  said  to  the  servant,  and  then  told  John  to 
sit  down. 

c<  I  am  sorry  to  interfere  with  your  affairs,  but 
here  is  a  letter  which  I  can't  answer  until  I  have 
talked  to  you,"  he  continued,  and  handed  the  letter 
to  John. 

It  began  with  a  complaint  that  whatever  sort  of 
school  Bradminster  might  be,  it  ought  at  least  to 
teach  a  boy  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  opening 
sentences  did  not  excite  John  to  make  any  remark 
except  that  whatever  sort  of  school  Mr.  Mansell 
had  been  at,  it  had  not  taught  him  how  to  spell. 
But  as  soon  as  Mr.  Mansell  got  away  from  general 
complaints  and  concentrated  his  attack  upon  his 
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son,  John  rapidly  became  so  disgusted  and  surprised 
that  he  went  grimly  to  the  finish  without  speaking. 

That  a  father  could  possibly  write  about  his 
own  son  in  such  a  way  filled  John  with  bitter 
disgust,  but  how  the  information  had  been 
obtained  on  which  the  attack  was  based  made  him 
almost  as  surprised  as  he  was  disgusted. 

When  he  had  finished  the  letter  he  turned  it 
over  and  read  it  all  again,  and  even  then  he 
held  it  in  his  hand  and  did  not  speak. 

"  I  have  to  send  an  answer,"  the  Head  said  at 
last. 

"  I'd  like  to  kick  this  man ;  he  isn't  fit  to  have 
sons.  No  wonder  Mansell's — "  John  began,  and 
stopped  suddenly. 

"  Tell  me  how  much  of  it  is  true,  if  any  of  it 
is,"  the  Head  said,  and  John  jumped  out  of  his 
chair  and  walked  jerkily  about  the  room. 

"  I  nearly  came  to  you  this  morning,"  he 
began  ;  "  IVe  seen  a  lot  and  reported  nothing. 
It's  no  use  going  to  Russell,  and  if  I  went  to 
you  and  missed  him  out  it  isn't  playing  the 
game.  So  I've  been  sitting  tight,  but  yesterday 
something  happened  which  worried  me  a  lot. 
1  nearly  tossed  up  to  see  whether  I  should  tell 
you.  I  should  have  told  you,  at  least  I  think  I 
should,  only  I've  found  out  that  something  else 
happened  later  which  may  make  a  big  change,  and 
I  want  to  wait  and  see  if  it  will.  Can  you  trust 
me  a  little  longer  ?  " 
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"  I  trust  you  absolutely,"  the  Head  replied,  and 
John  turned  hurriedly  away,  for  considering  how 
tempted  he  had  been  to  let  things  drift  in 
Russell's,  he  felt  utterly  unworthy  of  this  con- 
fidence. 

"  I've  been  slack  enough  sometimes,"  he  said, 
"  and  I've  felt  as  if  I  was  beating  up  against 
a  brick  wall,  but  now  there's  a  better  feeling 
among  at  least  half  the  boys." 

"  That's  your  doing,"  the  Head  told  him,  but 
John  would  not  admit  this. 

"  It  is  more  likely  that  they  are  just  sick  of 
being  considered  a  hopeless  lot,"  he  said. 

"  At  any  rate  I  am  very  pleased  with  you,  and 
I  will  try  to  soothe  Mr.  Mansell,"  the  Head 
returned,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  know  a  boy  in  our  house  called 
Brent  ?  "  John  asked. 

"Yes,  a  very  stupid  boy.  He  comes  to  me 
periodically  to  be  caned,  and  says  1  Thank  you ' 
quite  politely  when  I  have  finished." 

"  His  stupidity  has  all  been  put  on  to  save 
himself  from  having  to  work.  He's  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  being  a  fool,  and  he's  keener 
on  Russell's  than  I  am." 

To  this  the  Head  merely  replied  "  Oh,"  and 
looked  at  the  clock. 

"  Am  I  keeping  you  ?  "  John  asked. 

c<  I  heard  Mr.  Roper  come  in  a  few  minutes 
ago  ;  he  is  waiting  to  see  me." 
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"  Please  let  him  wait  two  more  minutes  while 
I  tell  you  this.  Last  night  Brent  drifted  into 
my  room,  and  after  beating  about  the  bush  for 
ages,  suddenly  burst  out  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  what  he  called  i  things.'  Then  he  told 
me  a  lot  which  I  had  already  half  suspected  ;  of 
course  he  was  not  there  to  sneak,  but  he  wanted 
me  to  know  some  facts  about  one  boy.  So  if 
Mr.  Roper  has  come  to  tell  you  tales,  please  let 
me  see  you  again." 

John  looked  anxiously  at  his  companion  when 
he  finished,  for  he  felt  that  he  might  reasonably 
be  accused  of  taking  too  much  upon  himself. 

The  Head,  however, — although  he  had  got  to 
the  point  when  he  wanted  to  see  Daddy  and  get 
the  interview  over, — was  far  from  being  annoyed. 

"  I  have  known  Roper  too  long  to  attach  much 
importance  to  his  tales,"  he  assured  John,  and  as 
the  latter  went  out  of  the  house,  Daddy — with 
an  eye  round  the  corner  of  a  blind — saw  with 
whom  the  Head  had  been  engaged. 

But  the  fact  that  he  had  been  kept  waiting  did 
not  make  Daddy  impatient  when  at  last  he  was 
shown  into  the  study.  He  was  in  possession  of 
what  he  considered  most  interesting  and  scan- 
dalous information,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  impart 
it  to  any  one  without  due  preliminaries.  So  he 
told  the  Head  that  it  was  the  most  astonishing 
autumn  since  1890,  that  the  verbenas  in  his 
garden  were  still  quite  a  sight,  and  that  he  was 
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delighted  to  hear  that  several  boys  in  the  sixth 
were  likely  to  get  scholarships. 

None  of  this  struck  the  Head  as  being  u  most 
urgent,"  and  as  he  sat  bending  an  ivory  paper- 
knife  until  it  was  in  danger  of  breaking,  his 
desire  to  give  Daddy  a  shock  overmastered  his 
discretion. 

"  I  don't  approve  of  training  boys  for  scholar- 
ships, as  if  they  are  a  lot  of  race-horses  and  I  their 
trainer,"  he  replied. 

"  My  dear  sir  !  "  Daddy  exclaimed,  "  scholar- 
ships give  kudos  to  a  school — kudos.  Parents 
send  boys  to  Bradminster  and  expect  them  to  get 
scholarships — or,  at  least,  exhibitions,"  he  finished 
rather  weakly. 

"  Very  silly  of  them  !  "  the  Head  snapped,  and 
recognised  that  he  would  have  to  take  strong 
measures  to  prevent  a  discussion  which  he  had 
himself  provoked. 

"  Believe  me,  you  are  wrong,"  Daddy  returned 
anxiously,  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore — " 

The  paper-knife  broke  into  two  pieces,  and 
Daddy  added,  "  Dear  me  !  " 

"  I'm  always  breaking  them  ;  it  doesn't  matter 
in  the  least,"  the  Head  assured  him,  and  began  to 
play  with  a  pencil. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  Daddy  continued,  "  that 
1  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  9  is  an  excellent  motto 
excellently  observed — with  the  exception  of  one 
house — in  Bradminster.    But,  if  you  will  pardon 
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me,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  call  parents 
4  silly  people/  even  to  an  old  friend  of  the 
school  and  in  the  seclusion  of  your  own 
study." 

"  You  wanted  to  see  me  about  something, 
didn't  you  ? "  the  Head  asked  abruptly. 

"  I  did,"  Daddy  replied,  and  his  air  of  self- 
importance  was  genuinely  funny,  if  only  the  Head 
had  been  in  a  mood  to  notice  it. 

"May  I  ask  what  it  is?  " 

"It  is  a  very  serious  matter  —  very  serious 
indeed,"  Daddy  replied,  and  gazed  yearningly  at 
the  ceiling. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  Head  waited  for  him 
to  return  to  earth,  but  as  he  seemed — if  the 
expression  is  permissible — to  have  gone  to  ground 
in  the  ceiling,  an  interruption  was  necessary. 

"  Let  me  hear  the  serious  matter,"  the  Head 
said,  and  tapped  his  knee  vigorously  with  the 
pencil. 

"  A  very  serious  matter,"  Daddy  corrected. 

"  We  won't  quarrel  about  superlatives." 

"  I  hope  we  shan't  quarrel  at  all,"  Daddy 
hastened  to  say,  and  the  Head  got  up  and 
attacked  the  coal-box. 

"  It  may  lead  to  questions  in  Parliament," 
Daddy  added,  but  he  was  vexed  with  himself 
for  having  been  enticed  to  waste  this  remark 
upon  the  Head's  back. 

"And  now  will  you  tell  me  what  this  is  all 
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about  ? 99  the  long-sufferer  asked,  and  at  last 
Daddy  really  got  to  work. 

In  his  own  long-winded  way  he  began  by 
saying  that  three  Russellites — Rushworth,  Norton, 
and  Mansell — had  been  playing  bowls  at  "  The 
Swan  and  the  Three  Pigeons"  on  the  previous 
Saturday  afternoon  ;  that  he  had  told  Scott  about 
this  and  that  Scott — in  whom  he  had  no  belief 
whatever — had  refused  to  consider  it  an  important 
matter. 

"  You  yourself  saw  these  boys  ? "  the  Head 
questioned. 

"  Not  precisely  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  see 
them  myself.  But  I  haven't  the  smallest  reason 
to  believe  that  my  information  is  incorrect," 
Daddy  replied. 

"  Who  is  your  informant  ? 99 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to  say,  I  mean  I  promised 
not  to  say,  but  he  is  a  very  truthful  man,"  Daddy 
answered. 

"  I  never  act  on  anonymous  information,"  the 
Head  said  decisively. 

"  I  assure  you  that  the  man  is  most  truthful, 
but  even  if  he  isn't  I  still  have  information  upon 
which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  feel  compelled  to  act," 
Daddy,  ruffled  but  resolute,  continued. 

"  Please  let  me  know  what  it  is." 

"  I  also  heard  that  these  boys  intended  to 
go  to  this  very  shady  inn  again  yesterday,  and 
distrusting  Scott's  assurance  that  he  would  go 
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there,  I  determined  to  go  myself.  I  suppose 
Scott  has  reported  nothing  to  you  ? "  Daddy 
broke  off  suddenly  and  asked. 

"  I  think  we  will  leave  Scott  out  of  this,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  the  Head  replied. 

"  Certainly,  I  have  formed  a  bad  opinion  of 
Scott,  a  weak,  obstinate  man." 

Daddy  waited  for  the  Head  to  endorse  this 
opinion,  but  finding  that  it  was  received  in  silence, 
he  went  on,  "  Unfortunately  civic  duties  prevented 
me  from  starting  to  '  The  Swan '  at  the  time  1 
had  intended,  but  in  a  sense  one  might  almost 
say  that  my  delay  was  fortunate." 

"  Indeed,"  the  Head  remarked  to  his  knee. 

"  For,  as  I  was  taking  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields,  I  saw  Rushworth  and  Norton  running,  and 
I  followed  them.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  follow 
them." 

"  Evidently,"  the  Head  said,  and  again 
addressed  his  knee. 

"  And  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  them  go  into 
the  i  Blue  Boar '  where  they  stayed  forty-three 
minutes,  and  afterwards  on  to  the  '  Coach  and 
Horses '  where  they  stayed  two  minutes  short  of 
half  an  hour.  I  know,  too,  that  at  both  inns 
they  took  alcoholic  refreshment."  Daddy's  cheeks 
glowed  with  importance  as  he  concluded  this  state- 
ment ;  here,  at  any  rate,  was  information  for  which 
Dr.  Pollard  must  be  grateful  and  upon  which  he 
must  act. 
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But  the  Head  simply  looked  at  the  fire,  and 
offered  neither  thanks  nor  comments. 

"  It  is  unlucky  that  Norton's  father  is  in  the 
Cabinet ;  I  could  wish  I  had  caught  Mansell 
instead,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  it  proved 
what  I  have  held  for  ages — that  Russell  is  unfit  for 
his  job." 

And  still  the  Head  did  not  speak. 

"  Of  course  it  proves  that,  it  proves  it  up  to  the 
hilt,  if,  indeed,  any  proof  were  needed,,,  Daddy, 
unable  to  be  silent,  continued. 

"  No  proof  was  needed,"  the  Head  said,  and 
rose  from  his  chair. 

For  the  last  twenty  minutes  he  had  been  con- 
trolling his  temper,  so  that  when  the  time  came 
he  could  speak  very  quietly  and  plainly  to  the 
garrulous  Daddy,  and  now  he  conceived  that  the 
time  had  come. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  thank  you  for  this,  Mr. 
Roper,"  he  began,  in  a  tone  which  was  almost 
toneless,  "  because  I  never  have  conceived  and 
never  could  conceive  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  gentle- 
man to  play  the  spy — " 

"  You  forget  the  secret  service,  sir,"  Daddy 
interrupted  angrily,  his  skin  penetrated  at  last. 

"  I  was  going  to  add  '  upon  boys,'  "  the  Head 
explained  ;  and  went  on,  "  you  have  a  right  to 
blame  those,  who  are  in  authority  here,  for  not 
making  it  impossible  for  such  things  to  happen, 
but  vou  have  no  right  to  constitute  yourself  an 
(i,8oi)  20 
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amateur  detective  ;  you  have,  in  fact,  no  right  to 
interfere  in  things  which  are  no  concern  of 
yours." 

"  Concern  of  mine !  Isn't  Bradminster  a 
concern  of  mine  ? "  Daddy  wailed,  as  he  jumped 
to  his  feet. 

"  Bradminster  is  a  concern  of  yours,  but  the 
management  of  it  most  certainly  is  not.  Your 
interference  has  been  constant,  and  if  you  can 
applaud  yourself  for  lurking  about  when  ninety- 
nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  looked 
the  other  way,  I  can't  join  you." 

"  You  insult  me,  most  grossly  insult  and  mis- 
understand me,"  poor  Daddy  spluttered. 

"  At  the  risk  of  that  I  must  speak  plainly.  For 
the  last  three  years  to  my  knowledge  you  have 
appointed  yourself  the  school  spy  ;  I  wish  you  to 
resign  your  appointment  at  once." 

"  The  papers  shall  hear  of  this,  sir.  It  is 
scandalous,  absolutely  scandalous.  I'll  have  a 
letter  in  the  Bradminster  Mercury,  you  see  if  I 
don't,"  Daddy  retorted. 

"  I  probably  shan't  see  it  if  you  do,"  the  Head 
returned. 

"  And  you  don't  believe  my  information  ? " 

"  I  do  believe  your  information,  the  means  you 
used  to  get  it  I  do  not  believe  in." 

"But  Scott  was  not  to  be  relied  upon." 

cc  I  consider  that  Scott  is  to  be  completely  relied 
upon." 
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"  I  assure  you  that  you  are  wrong,"  Daddy  said 
emphatically. 

"  Possibly,"  the  Head  returned,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders. 

"  And  I  can  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will 
stop  this  scandalous  state  of  affairs,"  Daddy 
said. 

"  You  can  take  it  for  granted  that  I  shall  always 
mind  my  own  business,"  was  the  reply,  and  it  was 
altogether  too  much  for  poor  Daddy. 

"  I  will  wish  you  good-night,"  he  said  with 
dignity,  and  nothing  in  that  interview  became  him 
so  well  as  the  ending  of  it. 

But  whatever  Daddy's  feelings  were  as  he  strode 
back  to  his  house,  he  had  managed  to  upset 
the  Head  completely.  To  act  on  information 
given  in  such  a  way  and  by  such  a  man  was  all 
against  the  grain,  but  to  neglect  it  was,  the  Head 
decided,  quite  wrong  and  impossible. 

As  he  tried  to  eat  his  lonely  dinner  the  bugbear 
of  Russell's  was  the  only  thing  he  could  think  of. 
It  spoilt  an  excellent  omelette  and  made  his  coffee 
taste  like  acrid  soup. 

"  If  I  once  begin  to  consider  the  old  man's 
feelings  I  shall  never  see  him  at  all.  I'll  go  now," 
he  determined,  and  started  directly  for  Russell's. 

The  announcement  of  his  arrival  was  made  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  and  Miss  Mellersh  as  they 
were  sitting  at  dessert. 

"  Doctor  Pollard  is  in  the  drawing-room,  sir, 
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and  would  like  to  see  you,"  Gibbs  said,  and  stood 
at  the  door  for  orders. 

"  Don't  wait,  Gibbs,"  Miss  Mellersh  told  her, 
and  then  when  Gibbs  had  disappeared,  she  added, 
"  Trouble,  more  trouble." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Grace,  perhaps  he  wants  a 
fourth  for  bridge,  not  that  he  or  I  play  bridge," 
Mr.  Russell  said. 

"  Nor  would  he  have  come  round  himself  to 
fetch  you,"  Miss  Mellersh  announced.  For 
several  days  she  had  been  in  a  state  of  deep 
despondency,  and  had  only  been  her  emphatic  self 
when  Mrs.  Russell  had  pressed  tonics  upon  her. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  and  see 
what  he  does  want,  my  dear?  Perhaps  he  will 
come  in  here,"  Mrs.  Russell  said  mildly. 

Mr.  Russell  sneezed  three  times,  finished  his 
port,  and  rose  slowly  from  the  table. 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  go  out ;  please  don't  go  out," 
Mrs.  Russell  begged  him.  - 

"  I  feel  sure  it  is  trouble  ;  I  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  trouble  for  the  last  week,"  Miss  Mellersh 
said. 

w  Don't  be  silly,  Grace,"  Mrs.  Russell  told  her, 
and  left  to  themselves  she  looked  anxiously  at  her 
sister. 

"  If  Grace  can  be  called  silly  without  being 
angry,  she  must  be  very  ill,"  was  the  conclusion 
to  which  Mrs.  Russell  came. 

•  ••••• 
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Greetings  between  the  Head  and  Mr.  Russell 
were  interrupted  by  the  latter  sneezing  several  times. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  a  horrid  cold,"  Doctor 
Pollard  said,  and  felt  that  a  disagreeable  task  was 
made  much  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Russell  was  not  well. 

"  Nothing,  a  mere  nothing.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you.  My  wife  thought  perhaps  you  would 
come  into  the  dining-room  and  have  a  glass  of 
port.    No  ?    Then  do  sit  down." 

The  Head  sat  down  and  plunged  into  his  tale 
at  once,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  hesitated  his  feel- 
ings of  mercy  for  this  amiable  old  man  might 
prevent  him  from  saying  what  ought  to  be  said. 
Disregarding  "Dear  me's"  and  "Good  gracious's," 
he  went  steadily  on,  and  only  stopped  for  Mr. 
Russell  to  sneeze. 

And  at  the  end  Grandpa,  sitting  huddled  up 
before  the  fire,  said,  "  I  must  really  see  Scott 
about  this  ;  of  course,  it  must  be  stopped  ;  I  never 
suspected  anything  of  the  kind.  I  can't  imagine 
what  Scott  has  been  doing." 

"  I  think  he  has  been  doing  a  good  deal,  but 
you  can  hardly  expect  him  to  be  in  forty-six — or 
is  it  seven — places  at  once,"  the  Head  replied. 

"  Of  course  not,"  Mr.  Russell  agreed  im- 
mediately, "  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  that.  Scott 
is  a  most  excellent  fellow,  quiet  and  unassuming. 
You  can  trust  me  to  see  that  Rushworth  and 
Norton  are  severely  punished." 
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"  How  would  you  punish  them  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  the  question.  It  requires  thought ; 
they  are  big,  it  requires  thought/' 

" 1  am  afraid  that  I  must  punish  them,"  the 
Head  said  gravely. 

"  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would. 
I  don't  often  trouble  you  in  that  way,"  Mr.  Russell 
responded. 

"  And  I  should  like  to  see  Scott." 

"  Certainly,  I'll  send  for  him,"  and  when  John 
appeared,  the  Head  had  again  to  explain  matters. 

"  Have  you  suspected  this  at  all  ?  "  Mr.  Russell 
asked  John  when  the  explanations  were  finished. 

"  Yes,"  John  answered,  "  Mr.  Roper  told  me 
something  about  it  on  Sunday." 

a  And,  of  course,  you  didn't  believe  him,  no  one 
could  believe  him,"  Mr.  Russell  said. 

"  I  believe  him,"  the  Head  put  in,  and  smiled 
for  the  first  time. 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  no  one  would  believe  him 
if  they  could  help  it.  Did  you  do  anything?" 
Mr.  Russell  turned  to  John  and  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  did  something,"  John  replied  more  to 
the  Head  than  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  at  once  re- 
ceived the  assistance  he  required. 

"  What  Scott  did  is  really  immaterial  ;  what  we 
must  do  now  is  the  important  thing,"  the  Head 
declared  ;  and  then  startled  Mr.  Russell  by  adding, 
"  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  wish  to  see  Rushworth 
and  Norton." 
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"Of  course,  yes,  I'll  ring  and  have  them 
fetched.  Do  you  mind  ringing,  Scott  ? "  Mr. 
Russell  said. 

"  No,  please  don't  ring.  I  should  like  to  see 
them  in  their  own  studies  ;  they  must  be  doing 
their  preparation  now,"  the  Head  returned. 

Sneezes  prevented  Grandpa  from  having  to 
reply  immediately,  and  by  the  time  he  was  ready 
to  answer,  he  had  recovered  partly  from  his 
astonishment. 

"  Isn't  that  a  little  —  what  shall  I  say  —  un- 
orthodox ? "  he  asked. 

"  Extremely,  I  have  never  been  an  orthodox 
man  and  never  want  to  be,  but  if  I  am  not  offend- 
ing both  you  and  Scott,  I  should  be  glad  to  go 
straight  and  see  Rushworth  and  Norton." 

"It  would  get  it  settled  at  once.  I  think  it's 
an  excellent  plan,  don't  you,  Scott  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  John  replied. 

"  In  this  case  I  must  ask  you  to  give  in  to  me. 
Don't  you  leave  this  fire,  Russell.  Scott  will  tell 
me  how  to  find  these  studies,"  the  Head  said,  and 
a  minute  afterwards  was  alone  with  John. 

"  You  know  a  lot  more  about  this  than  you 
want  to  say  ;  are  you  sure  that  you  are  right  ?  " 
was  the  first  question  John  had  to  encounter. 

"  I  didn't  know  what  Roper  has  told  you,"  he 
answered. 

"  You  understand  that  this  is  already  serious, 
and  that  it  may  be  more  serious  still? " 
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"  I  understand  that ;  I  wish — "  John  began,  and 
then  hesitated. 

"  What  do  you  wish  ? " 

"  That  you  weren't  going  to  their  studies/' 
John  blurted. 

"  It's  the  only  way  to  find  out  what  sort  of 
fellows  they  really  are.  I  don't  want  to  catch 
them  doing  anything  else  ;  I  simply  want  to  pay 
them  a  surprise  visit  and  get  my  own  impression 
of  them.  Nearly  every  master  has  a  bad  im- 
pression of  them,"  the  Head  replied. 

"  In  that  case  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  go 
to  Mansell's  study  as  well,"  John  said,  and  wished 
that  his  conscience  had  not  even  compelled  him  to 
say  this. 

Whereupon  the  Head  asked  for  directions  and 
walked  sturdily  down  the  passage.  At  No.  15 
he  knocked  and  was  immediately  told  to  come  in. 

"  You  are  evidently  at  work,  I  won't  interrupt 
you,"  he  said,  for  Mansell  was  found  to  be  sitting 
at  his  desk  and  writing  as  if  he  had  not  a  moment 
to  spare.  The  truth  was  that  he  was  writing  to 
his  sister,  but  even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  con- 
fess as  much,  the  Head,  by  disappearing  at  once, 
did  not  give  him  the  chance  to  speak. 

"  I'm  blowed  if  that  wasn't  Old  Pol.  What  on 
earth  is  he  doing  in  our  house  ? "  Mansell  said  to 
himself,  and  then  a  panic  seized  him  that  the 
Head  had  come  to  his  study  to  sack  him  and  that 
the  sentence  was  only  postponed. 
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"  He'll  be  back  in  a  minute/'  Mansell  thought 
unreasonably,  and  resting  his  head  between  his 
hands,  he  stared  at  the  letter  in  front  of  him.  For 
some  minutes  he  sat  there  brooding  over  his  fate, 
and  almost  wishing  that  the  Head  would  reappear 
and  decide  it.  To  sit  there  and  wait  was  intoler- 
able ;  anything,  he  persuaded  himself,  was  better 
than  this  suspense. 

The  Head,  however,  had  passed  on  to  visit 
Rushworth,  and  as  no  reply  was  given  to  his 
knock,  he  had  walked  into  the  study  and  had 
found  it  empty.  Then  he  went  to  see  Norton, 
and  at  the  latter  studv  he  was  told  to  "  come  in 
and  not  make  such  a  beastly  noise."  And  when 
he  obeyed  this  peculiar  invitation,  Norton,  who 
was  sitting  with  his  face  towards  the  door  and 
dealing  a  pack  of  cards,  used  language  which  at 
once  testified  to  his  surprise  and  made  Rushworth 
turn  quickly  round. 

"  What  is  your  game  ? "  the  Head  asked. 

And  Rushworth,  who  was  hastily  and  uselessly 
cramming  as  many  cards  as  he  could  seize  into  his 
pocket,  answered,  "  Picquet,  sir." 

"  For  money,  apparently  ?  " 

"  Those  coppers  are  counters,"  Norton  replied 
fluently. 

"And  what  are  the  two  sixpences  and  the 
shillings  ? "  But  to  this  question  no  reply  was 
given. 

"  You  can  go  back  to  your  own  study,  Rush- 
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worth,  I  wish  to  speak  to  Norton  alone.  I  shall 
want  to  see  you  in  a  few  minutes,''  the  Head 
continued,  and  nearly  half  an  hour  passed  before 
he  returned  to  Mr.  Russell's  drawing-room. 

"  I  do  hope  you  are  satisfied  that  this  was  merely 
an  escapade  ;  Rushworth  and  Norton  are  really — " 
Grandpa  began,  for  Miss  Mellersh  had  only  just 
escaped  from  the  room  as  the  Head  returned. 

"  We  won't  talk  about  them  to-night.  I  wish 
to  sleep  over  this  before  I  do  anything  more,"  was 
the  reply. 

And  when  Miss  Mellersh  came  back  to  hear 
what  had  happened,  Grandpa  had  nothing  to  tell 
her. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS. 

TOURING  the  course  of  this  day  Norton  and 
Rushworth  had  been  what  they  called 
"  rubbing  it  into "  Mansell.  Frequently  they 
had  visited  his  study  and  goaded  him,  but  they 
had  always  been  careful  to  take  Bulmer  and 
Harrison  with  them.  Mansell,  however,  had  just 
sat  doggedly  listening  to  them,  while  they  wished 
him  good-bye,  and  said  how  sorry  they  were  that 
he  was  bound  to  be  sacked. 

It  was  poor  sport  and  Rushworth  knew  that  it 
was,  but  the  lump  which  Mansell  had  raised  on 
Norton's  head  had  to  be  paid  for  in  some  way, 
and  no  more  effective  way  could  be  found.  To 
Mansell  it  had  been  the  most  horrible  time  he 
had  ever  spent  at  Bradminster,  for  in  addition  to 
the  gibes  and  sarcasm  of  fellows  who  had  once 
been  his  friends,  he  had  also  to  endure  the 
suspense  of  waiting  for  his  fate  to  be  decided. 
Moreover,  the  whole  house  knew  that  he  had 
been  caught  while  Rushworth  and  Norton  had 
escaped,  and  he  imagined  that  he  was  already 
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regarded  as  a  desperate  fellow  who  had  only  a 
few  more  hours  to  spend  at  school.  That  he  felt 
despairing  rather  than  desperate  added  consider- 
ably to  his  depression. 

At  tea-time  he  had  even  been  surprised  to  find 
that  six  fags  had  answered  to  his  call,  for  he  had 
been  inclined  to  think  that  no  fag  would  obey  the 
orders  of  a  fellow  placed  as  he  was.  Brent  had 
eventually  pushed  the  other  fags  on  one  side,  and 
had  insisted  upon  making  his  tea,  but  he  had  been 
too  sick  at  heart  to  ask  the  reason  of  these  atten- 
tions, and  had  supposed  that  they  were  given 
because  there  was  no  chance  that  they  would  have 
to  be  repeated. 

They  were,  he  decided,  in  the  nature  of 
memorial  services,  and  this  gloomy  thought  had 
prevented  him  from  responding  to  Brent's  cheerful 
and  persistent  chatter.  But,  just  as  Brent  was 
preparing  to  go,  Mansell  did  ask  him  one  question. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  something, 
would  you  ? "  he  said. 

w  Missed  what  ? "  Brent  returned. 

"  Why,  being  in  at  the  death  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  As  I  haven't  got  a  brush  of  my  own,  you 
can  have  my  hearth-brush." 

"  Whose  death  ?  "  Brent  asked,  and  tried  to  look 
very  solemn. 

"  Mine,  of  course  ;  every  one  knows  I  am  pretty 
well  bound  to  be  sacked." 

"Don't  you  get  your  tail — or  your  brush  if  you 
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like — down,  and  don't  you  worry.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  —  perhaps  because  Fm  such  a 
stupid  idiot, — I've  always  liked  you,  and  last  night 
I  could  have  chucked  up  my  hat  if  the  matron 
hadn't  bagged  it  at  the  beginning  of  term,"  Brent 
said,  and  did  not  wait  for  Mansell's  reply. 

But  gratifying  as  it  was  to  know  that  even  a 
fellow  who  called  himself  u  a  stupid  idiot"  still 
liked  him,  Mansell  could  not  see  that  Brent's  con- 
fession had  improved  the  situation. 

A  few  hours  before  the  mere  idea  of  Brent's 
friendship  would  have  been  impossible,  but  now 
Mansell,  far  from  thinking  it  absurd,  was  really 
pleased  with  the  thought  of  it.  Norton  might 
jeer,  Rushworth  might  cackle,  and  Harrison  and 
Bulmer  stand  in  his  study  like  two  fatuous  police- 
men, but  he  would  control  himself,  and  spoil  their 
fun  by  keeping  up  his  end.  And  this  resolution 
he  had  carried  out  so  successfully,  that  these  jeer- 
ing fellows  had  not  got  as  much  sport  from  him 
as  they  expected.  There  was  some  consolation 
in  that  fact,  but  when  the  Head  had  appeared 
and  disappeared  in  the  same  minute,  nothing 
seemed  to  matter  any  more. 

After  the  Head  had  gone,  Mansell  found  him- 
self wondering  whether  he  had  been  dreaming. 
Could  poor  Pol  really  have  been  in  the  study  ? 
Such  a  thing  had  never  been  imagined  in  Russell's 
or  in  any  other  house.  A  study  in  Russell's  was 
a  place  of  refuge  which  no  master  was  supposed  to 
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invade.  It  was  true  that  John  Scott  paid  no 
attention  to  this  unwritten  rule,  but  then  he  did 
live  in  the  house  and  the  Head  did  not.  Nothing 
except  some  extraordinary  row  could  have  brought 
the  Head  to  Russell's,  and,  having  got  there,  why 
on  earth  did  he  appear  like  a  tall,  black  ghost,  and 
vanish  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  come  ?  "  Why 
couldn't  he  finish  off  the  whole  thing  then  and 
there  ? "  Mansell  asked  himself  again  and  again, 
and  was  still  asking  himself  when  preparation 
ended.  In  half  a  minute  he  expected  once  more 
to  see  Norton's  pale,  scoffing  face,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  say  nothing  about  the  Head's  visit. 
But  Norton  and  Rushworth,  slinking  from  their 
studies  like  whipped  dogs  from  their  kennels,  had 
enough  to  think  of  without  bothering  about 
Mansell. 

"  Come  in  here,"  Rushworth,  standing  in  his 
doorway,  said  to  Norton,  and  for  some  time  they 
both  talked  at  once.  In  sober  truth  their  ex- 
periences had  been  disagreeable  enough  to  make 
them  incoherent,  for  as  a  cross-examiner  the  Head 
had  been  both  terse  and  terrifying.  Norton  had 
begun  by  lying  fluently,  and  had  finished  by  con- 
fessing everything  and  by  cringing.  Rushworth, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  started  by  admitting  as 
much  as  he  imagined  that  Norton  would  have 
admitted,  and  had  then  tried  to  conceal  things 
which  had  already  been  confessed. 

But  any  one  who  had  listened  to  them,  as  they 
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sat  and  gabbled  to  each  other,  would  at  first  have 
thought  that  they  were  the  heroes  of  a  very 
strenuous  contest. 

"  I  gave  old  Pol  beans,"  Norton  said. 

"  He  didn't  get  much  out  of  me,"  Rushworth 
returned. 

Whereupon  Norton  burst  forth  into  expletives, 
and  Rushworth  gave  his  frank  opinion  of  the 
Head. 

"  Of  course  that  Mug  sneaked  ;  he  must  have 
seen  us  both,"  Norton  said,  when  they  had  become 
less  violently  abusive. 

"  And  you  were  all  on  his  side  in  that  sherry 
business.  You  were  even  ass  enough  to  tell  other 
fellows,  and  make  them  think  he  was  a  decent 
sort,"  Rushworth  reminded  him. 

"  He  was  just  lying  low  and  collecting  evidence  ; 
he  deserves  to  be  strangled.  But  I  don't  see  how 
he  knew  the  last  part,"  Norton  said. 

"  What  last  part  ? "  Rushworth  asked. 

"  About  4  The  Blue  Boar'  and  4  Coach  and 
Horses  9  ;  I  saw  Pol  knew  about  *  The  Swan,'  so  I 
told  him." 

"  So  did  I  ;  you  let  out  too  much,"  Rushworth 
said. 

"  He  knew,  I  tell  you.  But  how  did  the  Mug 
know?    He  was  with  Mansell." 

"  He's  probably  got  an  army  of  spies  ;  a  blighter 
like  that  would  do  anything,"  Rushworth  said. 

Norton  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
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thanked  his  stars  that  if  he  was  in  a  hole,  Mansell 
was  in  a  worse  one. 

u  Roddy  has  got  his  governor  against  him,  and 
mine  will  stick  up  for  me  until  he's  pink,"  he 
added. 

"  So  will  mine,"  Rushworth  said  ;  "  let's  go  and 
see  what  Pol  said  to  Mansell." 

They  rushed  off  quickly,  but  when  they  were 
told  what  the  Head  had  said,  they  accused  Mansell 
vigorously  of  lying. 

"  What's  the  good  of  keeping  things  dark  ? 
You  are  in  a  worse  hole  than  we  are,"  Rushworth 
said. 

"  Let's  leave  the  little  brute  to  himself  if  he 
doesn't  want  our  help,"  Norton  added,  and  pulled 
Rushworth  into  the  passage. 

"  I  vote  we  hoot  the  Mug  to-night  ;  he  ought  to 
be  shot,"  Norton  said. 

"  It's  a  bit  too  dangerous,"  Rushworth  replied, 
as  he  went  back  to  his  study. 

"  It  would  be  if  we  did  it  ourselves,  we'll  make 
the  squeaklings  do  it,"  Norton  returned. 

"  It's  rather  a  wheeze,"  Rushworth  admitted. 
"  Anyhow,  it  will  show  Grandpa  what  the  house 
thinks  of  spies.    Let's  go  and  see  about  it." 

"  When  shall  we  tell  them  to  do  it  ? "  Rush 
worth  asked. 

"  They'll  have  to  watch  and  take  their  chance, 
and  we'll  hang  about  the  passage,"  Norton  replied, 
and  told  Rushworth  to  hurry  up. 
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During  the  next  few  minutes  Norton  was  prob- 
ably more  active  than  he  had  ever  been  at  Brad- 
minster.  The  Mug,  he  informed  every  one  he  saw, 
was  to  be  hooted  either  after  supper,  or  when  the 
bell  rang  for  the  Thirteen  to  go  to  bed.  "  Bulmer 
and  Harrison  will  start  it,  and  you've  got  to  hoot 
your  loudest,"  he  dashed  into  study  after  study 
and  said.  And  when  one  or  two  fellows  asked 
why  they  were  to  hoot  the  Mug,  Norton  had 
replied  briefly,  "  Because  he's  a  spy,  and  I  tell  you 
to." 

Before  the  bell  was  rung  for  prayers  nearly  every 
boy,  except  the  school-prefects  and  Mansell,  had 
been  seen  by  either  Norton  or  Rushworth,  and, 
even  if  the  majority  of  boys  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  what  they  were  going  to  do,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  excitement. 

Prayers  were  always  read  in  the  room  which 
was  called  officially  "  The  Library  "  and  vulgarly 
"  The  Insanitorium  "  or  "  Insanny."  To  read 
prayers  was  the  one  duty  which  Mr.  Russell 
strove  to  perform  regularly  in  the  house,  but  on 
this  evening  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Mrs. 
Russell  to  put  his  feet  into  mustard  and  water 
and  to  go  to  bed. 

"If  he  will  be  sensible,  he  may  save  himself 
from  being  ill.  We  have  enough  misfortunes  to 
bear  without  you  going  out  of  your  way  to  add 
to  them,"  Miss  Mellersh  informed  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Russell. 
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"  And  you  are  not  to  get  up  if  you  aren't 
better  in  the  morning,"  Mrs.  Russell  added. 

"  Then  you  must  let  Scott  know  he  must  read 
prayers,"  Grandpa,  waving  his  handkerchief  as  if 
it  was  a  flag  of  truce,  said  : 

"  I  will  send  word  to  him  at  once,"  Mrs. 
Russell  answered  ;  and  Miss  Mellersh  gave  such 
a  prodigious  sniflF  that  she  had  vigorously  to 
repudiate  the  suggestion  that  she  too  had  a 
cold. 

John  had  always  known  that  the  evening  would 
come  when  he  would  have  to  read  prayers,  and  he 
had  tried  to  convince  himself  that  as  he  had  read 
the  lessons  in  the  school-chapel  at  Cliborough, 
there  was  no  cause  to  be  nervous  about  reading 
prayers  to  forty  boys.  But  he  had  never  for- 
gotten the  first  time  he  had  stood  up  with  a  Bible 
in  front  of  him,  and  a  sea  of  faces  on  either  side 
of  him.  For  a  moment  he  had  felt  as  if  he  could 
not  start,  and  when  he  did  get  started  he  had  felt 
as  if  he  could  not  stop.  Words  had  dashed  out 
of  his  mouth  at  a  break-neck  pace  ;  he  knew  that 
he  was  reading  far  too  fast  ;  he  knew,  too,  that 
after  chapel  he  would  be  accused  of  having  tried  to 
break  the  record,  but  not  until  he  had  seen — with 
intense  relief — that  only  two  verses  remained  had 
he  been  able  to  check  himself.  The  slowness 
with  which  he  had  taken  those  last  two  verses 
had  given  an  unintentionally  comical  effect  to  the 
whole  performance,  and  when  he  had  said  c<  Here 
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endeth  the  first  lesson/'  something  very  like  a 
suppressed  titter  had  gone  round  the  chapel. 
He  had  returned  to  his  seat  feeling  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  time  had  not  faded  the 
memory  of  this  first  performance. 

And  now  when  Mrs.  Russell's  message  arrived, 
John  first  of  all  wondered  why  Miss  Mellersh  had 
not  sent  it,  and  then  found  himself  thinking  that 
he  would  have  preferred  to  start  on  any  night 
rather  than  on  this  one. 

"  Enough  has  already  happened  to  upset  the 
digestion  of  a  camel,"  he  murmured,  and  went  on 
to  tell  himself  that  he  was  a  fool  to  worry  over  a 
thing  which  a  man  like  Hunter  must  frequently 
have  done. 

When,  however,  the  boys  had  assembled  in  the 
Library,  and  John  had  appeared  without  Mr. 
Russell,  such  an  audible  hum  of  excitement 
buzzed  round  the  room,  that  for  a  few  seconds  he 
felt  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  saying  that  every 
one  was  to  go  at  once  to  supper.  And  then  the 
servants  came  trooping  in,  and  were  followed  by 
Miss  Mellersh. 

At  the  best  of  times  Miss  Mellersh  looked  a 
little  aggressive  while  engaged  upon  her  devotions, 
but  on  this  evening  her  expression  suggested  that 
she  was  about  to  perform  an  act  of  most  painful 
penance.  The  hum  still  went  lingeringly  round 
the  room,  but  the  sight  of  Miss  Mellersh  had 
crushed  John's  nervousness,  and  when  he  had 
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finished  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  great  fuss 
about  nothing. 

Joshua,  as  usual,  walked  up  to  the  desk  to 
remove  the  books,  and  as  he  picked  them  up,  he 
said  to  John  : 

"  Never  did  I  hear  a  house-tutor  read  'em 
better.  Real  unction,  if  I  may  venture  the 
remark,"  and  while  John  was  hoping  that  what- 
ever he  was,  he  was  not  unctuous,  the  servants 
marched  and  waddled  from  the  room,  and  were 
closely  followed  by  Miss  Mellersh,  Norton,  and 
Rushworth. 

And  then  as  John  turned  toward  the  door,  a 
boy  who  had  concealed  himself  behind  the  backs 
of  several  other  boys,  shouted  : 

"  Three  groans  for  Mr.  Scott,  because  he  is  a 
spy." 

It  is  so  difficult  to  make  the  first  of  three  cheers 
sound  anything  but  a  failure,  that  a  trial  cheer 
might  reasonably  be  allowed  in  order  that  people, 
who  like  to  make  a  noise,  can  stretch  their  lungs ; 
but  to  make  a  first  groan  really  soundful  is  still 
more  difficult. 

The  first  groan  given  in  disnonour  of  John 
sounded  as  if  a  few  pigs  were  grunting  vigorously, 
but  the  second  was  loud  enough  both  to  satisfy 
Norton  and  Rushworth  and  to  make  Miss  Mellersh 
pause,  while  the  third  was  terrific — but  whether 
the  noise  came  from  hooting  or  from  cheering  was 
a  puzzle  to  those  who  were  not  in  the  room. 
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Needless  to  say,  this  demonstration  took  John 
completely  by  surprise,  but  he  did  not  make  the 
smallest  sign  of  escaping  from  it.  In  such  an 
emergency  as  this  he  was  as  cool  as  he  was  nervous 
when  he  had  to  make  a  speech  or  read  a  lesson  ; 
and  instead  of  hastening  from  the  room,  cowed 
and  beaten,  as  Norton  had  expected  him  to  do, 
he  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  waited. 

Close  to  him  Mansell  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing, and  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
whoever  had  started  this  uproar,  Mansell  had 
taken  no  part  in  it.  The  last  murmur  of  the 
third  groan  died  away,  and  John,  standing  up, 
said  quietly  : 

"  Have  you  all  quite  finished  ? " 

But  he  had  scarcely  asked  the  question  before 
there  was  another  cry  from  the  back  of  the  room 
of,  u  Three  cheers  for  our  House-Mug  because  he 
isn't  a  spy,"  and  at  this  John  immediately  held  up 
his  hand,  and  shouted  that  enough  noise  had  been 
made  for  one  night.  But  he  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  check  a  lot  of  birds  from  singing  on  a 
June  morning. 

Cheer  followed  upon  cheer,  and  although  the 
groaners  counter-demonstrated  as  noisily  as  they 
were  able,  it  is  easier  to  cheer  loudly  than  it  is  to 
groan.  Besides,  it  is  so  much  better  fun  that 
boys  who  had  begun  by  groaning  went  over  to  the 
opposite  party. 

Long  after  John  had  left  the  room  the  uproar 
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continued,  and  even  if  he  could  have  stopped  it, 
he  did  not  want  to  ;  for  in  that  contest  he  can- 
celled himself  entirely,  and  merely  thought  of  it 
as  one  between  those  who  wanted  to  see  Russell's 
a  house  to  be  proud  of,  and  those  who  wished  it 
to  continue  the  plague-spot  of  Bradminster. 


Chapter  XXII. 


THE  POET  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

1V/T1SS  MELLERSH  went  back  to  her  sitting- 
room  in  a  state  of  mind  which  can  only  be 
described  as  effervescent.  For  several  days  she 
had  beeK  feeling  that  this  new  house-tutor  was  a 
man  to  be  feared,  but  now  the  house  had  risen 
against  him,  and  her  opinion  still  was  that  the 
house — as  a  whole — could  do  no  wrong. 

This  demonstration  was  at  once  a  denunciation 
of  John  and  a  vindication  of  herself.  The  very 
sounds  of  it  were  sweet,  and  she  threw  her  window 
wide  open  so  that  she  should  not  miss  one  of  them. 
But  as  she  listened  she  thought  that  she  also  heard 
the  sound  of  cheers,  and  curious  to  follow  the 
developments  of  this  extraordinary  outburst,  she 
went  hurriedly  into  the  garden  and  stood  so  close 
to  one  of  the  library  windows,  that  she  could  see 
and  hear  far  more  than  was  good  for  her 
equanimity. 

The  boys  in  Russell's  were  not  compelled  to  go 
into  supper,  and  on  this  evening  nearly  thirty  of 
them  had  remained  in  the  library,  preferring  ex- 
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citement  to  solid  food.  From  her  position  by  the 
window  Miss  Mellersh  could  hear  Bulmer  shout- 
ing for  groans  for  the  Mug,  but  as  soon  as  these 
were  started  they  were  drowned  by  vociferous 
cheers.  Brent  was  standing  on  a  chair,  shouting 
at  the  very  top  of  his  voice  ;  Godolphin,  standing 
on  the  floor  beside  him,  was  waving  what  looked 
like  several  handkerchiefs  tied  together ;  and 
Timson,  Unwin,  and  the  whole  of  the  Thirteen, 
with  the  exception  of  Warner,  Fowler,  and  Sum- 
mers, were  cheering  themselves  hoarse. 

The  sight  in  itself  would  have  been  provoking, 
but  Miss  Mellersh  might  have  consoled  herself  by 
the  thought  that  such  small  boys  were  of  no  im- 
portance. What,  however,  really  alarmed  her  was 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  bigger  boys  were  also 
cheering,  and  that  Mansell,  sitting  alone  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  was  taking  no  part  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Miss  Mellersh  heard  Bulmer  shout  to  him  to 
groan,  and  saw  him  shake  his  head  in  reply  ;  and 
then  Brent  shouted,  "  Where's  my  poet  ?  He'd 
top  this  up  splendidly.  Just  go  and  get  him, 
Timson." 

"  This  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once.  It  is 
disgraceful,"  Miss  Mellersh  said  to  herself,  and 
returned  quickly  to  the  house. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  hesitating  in  her  room, 
and  then  she  marched  belligerently  to  the  fray. 

"  If  he  will  not  attend  to  his  duties  I  must  see 
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that  he  does,"  she  fortified  herself  by  saying,  and 
knocked  loudly  upon  John's  door  ;  and  John, 
wandering  aimlessly  round  and  round  his  room, 
met  her  as  she  entered. 

1 1  How  can  you  stay  in  here,  and  allow  that 
deafening  noise  to  go  on  ? "  she  asked  at 
once. 

"  Please  come  in,  for  one  thing  we  can't  hear 
ourselves  speak  unless  you  do,"  he  replied,  and 
stood  aside  for  her  to  pass. 

"  I  wish  you  to  come  out ;  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
in,"  she  said,  but  she  stepped  into  the  room  and 
John  promptly  closed  the  door. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ? "  he  asked,  and  moved  a 
chair  towards  her. 

"  Before  I  sit  down  I  wish  to  state  that  I  think 
the  manner  in  which  you  neglect  your  obvious 
duties  is  simply  disgraceful.  You  pick  out  the 
pleasant  ones,  and  leave  all  the  unpleasant  ones  to 
me,"  she  said,  and  sat  down  abruptly.  She  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  collapsed  into  the  chair,  and 
John,  instead  of  replying,  again  began  to  wander 
round  the  room,  and  even  thought  of  offering  her 
a  smelling-bottle  which  he  had  bought  because  it 
was  supposed  to  cure  as  many  diseases  as  there  was 
space  on  the  bottle  to  mention.  Anyhow,  she  had 
got  to  be  given  time  to  recover,  and  her  recovery 
was  hastened  by  the  noise  coming  from  the 
library. 

"  I  notice  you  don't  deny  my  charges,"  she 
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continued.  "  May  I  ask  if  you  consider  that 
you  are  doing  your  duty  by  staying  here,  while 
that  abominable  noise  is  still  proceeding  ? " 

"  I  consider,"  he  replied  slowly,  "  that  noise  is  a 
safety-valve.  When  boys  are  noisy  they  are  not 
doing  any  harm  ;  it's  when  they  are  quiet  that  they 
really  want  watching." 

"  And  you  are  prepared  to  allow  this  uproar, 
although  you  know  that  Mr.  Russell  is  ill  in 
bed  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  he  has  a  cold,  but  I  think  that 
things  are  being  decided  to-night.  If  I  interrupt 
them  they  will  all  have  to  begin  again  ;  one  night's 
noise  is  nothing,  if  things  can  be  settled,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  So  you  think  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
cipline, that  these  boys  should  be  given  their  heads 
to — 

"  I  think  it  good  to  give  them  their  heads  for 
once,  if  in  that  way  they  find  that  they  have  such 
things,"  John  interrupted  ;  and  the  clamour  in  the 
library  suddenly  died  away. 

"  It  is  no  use  to  continue  this  profitless  discus- 
sion. I  haven't  the  slightest  notion  what  you 
mean,  and  I  doubt  if  you  have  yourself,"  Miss 
Mellersh  asserted. 

"  Excuse  me,  I  know  quite  well  what  I  mean, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  would  care  to  hear 
it,"  John  retorted. 

"  Oh,  please  don't  consider  my  feelings,  I  am 
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not  aware  that  you  have  yet  shown  any  inclination 
to  do  so." 

"  We  have  been  more  or  less  fighting  ever  since 
I  came,  and  there  hasn't  been  much  time  to 
consider  each  other's  feelings/'  John  said,  and 
smiled. 

"  The  fighting  has  been  entirely  on  your  part/* 
Miss  Mellersh  snapped  back. 

"  Is  that  quite  true  ? "  John  asked  ;  and  then 
added  as  his  visitor  showed  signs  of  an  indignant 
departure,  "  if  it  is,  I  am  sorry,  and  why  in  the 
world  we  should  fight,  I  don't  understand." 

Roars  of  applause  came  booming  from  the  library, 
and  John  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  are  aiming 
at  ?  All  this  beating  about  the  bush  is  repugnant 
to  my  nature,"  Miss  Mellersh  told  him,  and  he 
managed  to  suppress  a  smile. 

"  I  mean  this,"  he  began,  and  his  mother 
would  have  approved  of  his  serious  face,  "  that 
however  tightly  we  shut  our  eyes  and  our  ears, 
both  you  and  I  know  well  enough  that  this 
house  has  got  something  much  worse  the  matter 
with  it  than  a  cold  in  the  head.  Please  don't  get 
angry.  I  don't  go  about  saying  this  to  outsiders, 
but  it's  a  fact  which  has  got  to  be  faced.  The 
Head  knows  it — " 

"  It  is  not  a  fact.  Dr.  Pollard  has  always  been 
prejudiced  because  our  house  does  not  belong  to 
the  school,"  Miss  Mellersh  interrupted. 
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"  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  it  should  continue  as 
it  is  ? "  John  asked. 

"  I  should  wish  it,  if  Dr.  Pollard  would  leave  us 
alone,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  do  you  think  he  ought  to  leave  us 
alone?" 

"  It  is  not  my  place  to  dictate  to  the  head- 
master ;  but  that  we  should  have  been  left  alone  if 
we  had  not  harboured  spies  in  our  house,  I  am 
convinced." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  spy  ? "  John  enquired. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Miss  Mellersh  answered  so 
emphatically  that  John  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  Then  in  confidence  I  will  tell  you  that  you 
are  wrong.  I  have  reported  nothing  to  the 
Head—" 

"  The  boys  call  you  a  spy — " 

"  That  doesn't  prove  that  I  am  one.  If  you 
can't  believe  that  I  am  as  keen  on  this  house  as 
you  are,  and  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  my  own 
work  and  not  interfere  with  you,  if  you  will  do 
yours  and  not  interfere  with  me,  I  agree  that  our 
talk  will  have  been  useless." 

"  You  take  too  much  upon  yourself,"  Miss 
Mellersh  told  him. 

"  I  mean  to  do  my  job,  and  I  mean  to  go  on 
doing  it  until  Mr.  Russell  kicks  me  out,  but  I 
hate  fighting  if  I  can  help  it,  and  if  we  could  patch 
up  our  quarrel  and  agree  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other  I  should  be  very  glad.    And  now,  if 
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you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  see  that  the  Thirteen 
go  to  bed." 

"  Who  told  the  Head  about  Norton  and 
Rushworth  ? "  Miss  Mellersh  asked  as  she  got 
up. 

"  I  would  rather  not  say,"  John  answered. 

"  I  shall  always  believe  that  you  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  alone  would  prevent  me 
from  pretending  to  be  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  But  need  it  prevent  us  from  not  interfering 
with  each  other  ? "  John  asked  and,  as  Miss 
Mellersh  did  not  deign  to  reply  to  this  question, 
he  went  on  to  the  library,  and  found  Cleaver 
enthroned  upon  the  piano.  Laurel-leaves  were 
scattered  all  over  the  floor,  and  the  Thirteen  having 
had  excitement  enough  were  quite  glad  to  go  to 
bed  and  discuss  quietly  the  events  of  the  day. 

For,  while  John  was  talking  to  Miss  Mellersh, 
and  Rushworth  and  Norton  were  sitting  in  the 
former's  study  and  trying  to  persuade  each  other 
that  their  demonstration  against  John  had  been 
successful,  stirring  events  had  been  taking  place 
in  the  library. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  fellows,  who  preferred  peace 
to  plenty  of  noise,  had  hastily  retreated  to  their 
own  studies  ;  and  among  them  was  Cleaver,  but  he 
had  fled  because  to  remain  was  to  run  an  unnecessary 
risk  of  having  to  use  what  Brent  insisted  upon 
calling  "your  great  gifts." 
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In  fact,  during  this  day  Cleaver  had  already  seen 
more  of  Brent  than  was  altogether  pleasant. 

"  You  must  get  this  thing  rolled  off  at  once  ; 
you  never  know  when  we  may  have  a  chance 
to  use  it,  and  it's  just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
fellows  will  remember,"  Brent  said,  and  the  poet 
agreed. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "they'll  remember  to  say 
that  I'm  a  silly  ass." 

"  Not  if  you  make  it  hot  enough,  rub  it  in  !  give 
Norton  and  Rushworth  beans,  let  yourself  go, 
pump  up  the  inflatus,"  Brent  reeled  off  rapidly. 

"  It's  all  jolly  fine  for  you  to  talk  gibberish,  but 
I'll  get  kicked,"  Cleaver  expostulated. 

"  Oh  no,  you  won't,  not  when  we're  reformed. 
Besides,  we  must  all  do  something,  and  you  happen 
to  be  a  poet.  I've  done  my  little  lot,  at  least 
I  will." 

But  if  Cleaver  had  known  that  as  regards  the 
poetical  side  of  this  enterprise,  Brent's  "  little  lot  " 
was  to  get  out  of  his  study  window  and  pick  some 
laurel-leaves  from  Grandpa's  garden,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  Godolphin  (who  was  enlisted  in 
the  cause  by  Brent)  could  have  persuaded  him  to 
write  any  verses. 

Never  was  a  poet  more  reluctant  to  appear  in 
public,  and  the  fact  that  his  entry  into  the  library 
was  greeted  with  cheers  did  nothing  to  banish  his 
modesty.  For  he  guessed  —  and  rightly — that 
these  fellows  had  got  into  the  habit  of  shouting, 
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and  would  have  cheered  Joshua  or  the  boot-boy 
if  either  of  them  had  happened  to  come  in. 

"  He  ought  to  sit  on  the  piano/'  Timson  said. 

And  before  Cleaver  could  protest  he  was  hoisted, 
and  dumped  down  with  his  feet  hanging  over  the 
keyboard,  while  the  crowd  gathered  round  him. 

Then  Brent  stood  up  on  a  chair  and  was 
promptly  knocked  over  by  Bulmer.  Undismayed, 
however,  he  tried  another  chair  and  was  swept  to 
the  ground  by  Harrison. 

"  Easy  on,"  Mansell  called,  "  you've  given  him 
an  awful  crump  on  the  head." 

"  Then  let  him  remember  he's  a  squeakling," 
Harrison  retorted. 

But  crump  or  no  crump,  squeakling  or  not, 
Brent  had  already  ascended  a  chair  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  room,  and  the  crowd  turned  away  from  the 
poet  to  look  at  this  persistent  fellow. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  say" — Brent  began, and  moved 
his  head  quickly  so  that  The  Talisman  could 
explode  on  the  wall  behind  him.  "  I  only  wanted 
to  say — "  he  repeated,  and  doubled  up  as  The 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes  hit  him  in  the 
middle.  "  I  mean  to  say  and  you  may  buzz  what 
you  like — Oh,  I  say,  that's  Miss  Mellersh's 
Theory  of  Music ;  it's  fairly  busted." 

"  Well,  get  down,"  Harrison  and  Bulmer 
shouted  at  him. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  Cleaver  is  a  mighty 
fine  poet,  and  don't  you  forget  it,"  Brent  called 
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out,  and  ducked  to  avoid  Mr.  Dooley's  In  Peace 
and  in  War^  "  and  now  IVe  introduced  him  I'll 
get  down." 

"You  silly  ass,"  Mansell  said  good-naturedly 
as  Brent  passed  him. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,"  Brent  confessed, 
"only  having  begun  I'd  got  to  finish.  Don't 
you  think  this  stuff  is  about  you,  because  it  isn't," 
he  added,  and  joined  the  crowd  round  the  poet. 
But  Mansell  stayed  in  his  chair  at  the  end  of  the 
room. 

"  He's  trying  to  look  like  Napoleon,"  Harrison 
said  to  Bulmer,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mansell 
was  not  trying  to  look  like  anybody.  The  events 
of  the  last  two  days  had  left  him  in  a  numb 
condition,  everything  seemed  to  be  out  of  focus. 

"  Off  you  go  !  "  "  Buck  up  !  "  «  Out  with  it !  " 
were  hurled  at  the  elevated  but  unhappy  Cleaver, 
and  without  waiting  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  prize  for  idiocy  ought  to  be  given  to  him  or 
to  Brent,  he  began : 

"  How  can  you  doubt  that  Russell's  fame  thk  day 
Has  risen  like  the  bread  the  baker  bakes  ? 
For  we  are  fighting  hard  against  the  sway 
Of  Rakes— " 

"  Confound  the  fellow  !  "  Harrison  cried  out, 
"  let  me  get  hold  of  his  legs." 

But  Harrison  and  Bulmer  were  completely  sur- 
rounded by  nine  of  the  Thirteen  squeaklings,  and 
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by  other  fellows  who  had  been  doing  their  best 
for  the  footer  team.  So  the  poet  continued  with- 
out violent  interference  : 

"  I  sing  a  tush,  two  tuts,  and  seven  poohs 
For  those  who  linger  in  the  mud  of  yore, 
I  hope  their  noses  soon  will  redly  ooze 
With  gore." 

Something  like  a  free  fight  followed  this  verse, 
but  Cleaver  keeping  a  close  watch  on  his  legs  was 
ultimately  allowed  to  go  on,  though  his  first  line 
was  rather  drowned  by  Brent  shouting,  "  I  call 
this  simply  top-hole  stuff.' ' 

"  Yet  this  is  not  a  ballad  fierce  and  keen, 
I  crave  no  fight,  but  just  some  common  sense 
To  understand  that  we  have  often  been 
Quite  dense. 

u  Dear  Grandpa  sleeps  to-day,  then  let  him  sleep, 
He  smiles  on  us  to-day,  then  let  him  smile. 
Deceive  him  not  with  lying  humbug  deep 
Nor  wile." 

"  Oh,  I  take  my  oath,  this  is  a  bit  too  thick/* 
Bulmer  shouted,  and  barged  his  way  towards  the 
piano. 

But  Mansell,  joining  the  crowd,  shouted  back, 
"Give  him  a  chance,  Bulmer,  you  put  him  there." 

"  If  you  like  this  sickly  twaddle,  I  don't," 
Bulmer  replied  ;  but  the  poet  remained  intact, 
though  had  his  fifth  verse  happened  to  have  been 
his  fourth  he  might  not  have  received  any  help 

from  Mansell. 
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"  We  have  our  Mug,  our  Mug  of  youthful  face, 
Yet  keen  as  mustard  and  in  rage  as  hot ; 
I  hope  he'll  try  to  stop  our  headlong  race 
To  pot." 

After  this  verse  Mansell  left  the  room  and  was 
followed  by  Brent,  but  the  latter  returned  in  time 
to  hear  the  poet's  final  outbursts. 

"  Are  we  to  stay  for  ever  crawling  low, 
Or  shall  we  stoop  for  once  and  lift  our  socks, 
So  that  again  we  all  may  gaily  crow 
Like  cocks  ? 

"  For  these  attempts  to  rhyme  I  want  no  fame, 
No  arm  screwed  round,  nor  yet  my  trousers  rent. 
Please  pay  what  debts  you  owe  to  one  whose  name — 
Is  Brent." 

"  That  last  verse,"  Brent  said  at  once,  "  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  mistake,  but  all  the  same  I  can't 
waste  my  wreath." 

Possibly  the  confusion  caused  by  Cleaver's 
protests  against  wearing  such  a  battered  and 
bedraggled  -  looking  thing  prevented  Harrison, 
Bulmer,  and  their  friends  from  demonstrating 
violently  against  the  poet  and  his  supporters. 

For  Brent,  in  his  desire  to  do  things  properly, 
had  done  too  much,  with  the  result  that  when 
John  came  into  the  room  nearly  everybody  was 
laughing,  and  this  poem  which  was  to  have 
aroused  Russell's  from  its  long  sleep  had  already 
become  a  bad  joke. 

41 1  should,"  Brent  said  to  Cleaver  as  they  went 
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to  bed,  "  have  scratched  out  that  last  verse  if  I 
had  seen  the  poem.  You  ended  on  the  wrong 
note." 

"  I'm  going  to  wash  my  head,  it  feels  all  ear- 
wiggy.  You  really  are  an  awful  idiot,"  Cleaver 
replied. 

"  Anyhow,  you're  a  poet,"  Brent  returned,  but 
whether  that  was  intended  for  a  compliment  was 
not  clear  from  the  tone  of  his  voice. 


Chapter  XXIII. 


COMING  AND  GOING, 

/^\N  the  following  morning  Doctor  Pollard  in* 
terviewed  several  masters,  but  not  one  of 
them  would  say  a  good  word  for  either  Rush- 
worth  or  Norton.  In  turn  the  unhappy  pair 
were  denounced  as  "  expert  cribbers,"  "  idle  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  boys,"  "  useless  to  them- 
selves and  every  one  else,"  and  the  only  man  to 
make  any  excuse  for  them  was  Sanderson,  who 
said  that  they  might  have  been  all  right  if  they 
had  not  gone  to  Russell's.  Grandpa,  it  is  true, 
wrote  from  his  bed  that  this  misfortune  was  really 
most  fortunate,  because  it  would  make  Rushworth 
and  Norton  realise  their  responsibilities  ;  but  the 
Head  paid  no  attention  to  this  letter,  for  he  could 
imagine  Miss  Mellersh  standing  by  the  bedside — 
with  a  bottle  of  medicine  in  one  hand  and  an  ink- 
pot in  the  other — until  it  was  written. 

There  was,  he  determined,  only  one  sentence 
to  be  passed,  and  to  pass  it  was  an  admission 
of  failure,  for  no  one  held  the  opinion  more 
strenuously  than  he  did  that  i  school  in  accept- 
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ing  boys  accepted  also  the  whole  responsibility 
of  them. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  the  Head  play  with  the 
thought  that  the  blame  for  this  disaster  could  be 
put  upon  Mr.  Russell,  for  he  knew,  and  admitted 
to  himself,  that  his  real  liking  for  Grandpa  had 
prevented  him  from  taking  steps  which  would 
have  been  as  disagreeable  as  they  would  have 
been  right.  What  he  ought  to  have  done  was 
to  have  told  the  Governors  of  Bradminster  that 
he  would  resign  the  Headmastership  unless  Mr. 
Russell  was  removed  ;  what  he  had  done  was  to 
go  on  hoping  that  Russell's  would,  by  some 
miracle,  be  reformed.  Between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  the  fact 
that  John  now  seemed  to  be  on  the  way  to  work 
a  miracle  could  not  be  said  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf. 

That  the  Head  was  perfectly  able  to  see  both 
sides  of  a  question  had,  before  now,  brought  upon 
him  accusations  of  weakness  from  those  who 
considered  that  a  headmaster  ought  to  be  as 
unsentimental  as  a  chauffeur,  and  as  haughty  as 
a  station-master. 

Yet,  when  he  was  sitting  in  his  study  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  was  informed  that  Mr.  Norton  had 
come  to  see  him,  he  wished  that  he  believed  both 
in  the  infallibility  of  himself  and  of  the  public 
school  system. 

Mr.  Norton  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
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reliable  and  "  cold-blooded/ '  His  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  never  sparkling  but 
always  dry  ;  if  he  made  a  statement  it  was  true, 
and  when  he  showed  any  trace  of  temper  it  was 
what  Brent  would  have  called  "  pumped  up." 
People,  who  stoop  to  flavour  their  lives  with 
gossip  about  public  men,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  thoroughly  dull  man — so 
often  had  they  hunted  for  domestic  scandal  in  the 
Norton  coverts  and  drawn  them  blank. 

No  scandal,  in  fact,  had  ever  been  really  saddled 
on  to  himself  or  his  family,  and  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Pollard's  telegram  he  had  hastened  to  the  rescue 
of  his  son. 

"  I  came,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  study,  "  by 
special  train.  My  wife  knows  nothing  of  this, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  her  to 
know." 

From  this  the  Head,  of  course,  knew  that  Mr. 
Norton  did  not  consider  the  sentence  to  be  irre- 
vocable. There  was,  in  short,  to  be  a  fight,  and 
from  the  look  of  determination  on  Mr.  Norton's 
face  it  promised  to  be  a  severe  one. 

"  I  will  tell  you  at  once  why  I  have  come  to  this 
decision,"  the  Head  replied  and,  without  unneces- 
sary detail,  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons. 

Mr.  Norton,  grey  and  grim,  sat  with  his  chin 
resting  on  one  hand  and  listened  without  inter- 
ruption. 

"  I  may  take  it,"  he  said,  when  the  Head  had 
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finished,  "  that  you  know  that  all  the  charges  you 
bring  against  my  son  are  true — I  mean  that  they 
are  proved  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt." 

"  There  is  no  possibility  of  disbelieving  them," 
was  the  answer,  and  Mr.  Norton  produced  a 
large  envelope  from  the  inside  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  are  my  boy's  reports  ever 
since  he  came  to  Bradminster.  If  I  am  not 
detaining  you  from  other  duties,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  would  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
comments  contained  in  these  reports." 

"  My  time  is  entirely  at  your  disposal,  but 
before  you  begin,  may  I  say  that  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  will  stay  the  night  with  me  ?  "  the  Head 
returned. 

"  Many  thanks,  but  I  have  already  sent  my  bag 
to  '  The  Queen's.'  I  hope  that  I  shan't  need  to 
keep  you  up  very  late,"  Mr.  Norton  replied,  and 
then  beginning  with  the  first  report,  he  extracted 
passages  with  as  great  dexterity  as  a  publisher 
extracts  quotations  from  a  review 

"  1  An  exceedingly  promising  boy,' c  His  conduct 
in  the  house  is  most  exemplary,'  c  Quiet  and  well- 
behaved,'  i  Very  good,'  '  Excellent,'  1 1  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  him,'  "  Mr.  Norton  quoted  as 
he  turned  over  the  reports,  and  after  he  had 
finished  the  Head  could  only  reply  : 

"  Those,  I  think,  are  Mr.  Russell's  opinions  ; 
there  are  others." 
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"  Undoubtedly  there  are  others,  but  I  am  putting 
my  case,  and  you  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  mention 
them.  Apart,  however,  from  your  opinion  which 
has  always  been  either  negative  or  guardedly 
unfavourable,  the  remaining  criticisms  refer  to 
work  and  not  to  conduct,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  you  have  decided  upon  these  extreme 
measures  because  of  my  son's  work,"  Mr.  Norton 
rejoined. 

11  His  work  has  not  been  satisfactory,  but  it  is 
his  conduct  which  has  compelled  me  to  come  to 
my  decision. " 

"  And,"  Mr.  Norton  added,  "  the  criticisms 
of  his  conduct  have  been  on  the  whole  highly 
favourable." 

It  was  the  argument  with  which  the  Head  had 
expected  to  be  confronted,  and  convinced  though 
he  was  that  extreme  measures  were  occasionally 
unavoidable  in  the  best-managed  public  school 
in  the  world,  he  was  not  prepared  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Norton  was  without  a  grievance  against 
Bradminster. 

"  Under  the  circumstances,"  Mr.  Norton  con- 
tinued, and  saved  the  Head  from  an  extremely 
discomforting  situation,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  should  hear  what  Mr.  Russell 
has  to  say.  My  son,  I  understand,  is  to  be 
expelled  not  so  much  on  one  incident  as  on  a 
series  of  incidents.  I  agree  that  these  incidents 
have  culminated  in  a  very  disgraceful  breach  of 
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taste  and  of  discipline,  which  might  in  itself  have 
justified  your  decision  were  I  not — from  these 
reports — compelled  to  believe  that  his  conduct 
previously  had  been  excellent.  Either  you  or 
Mr.  Russell  have  made  a  mistake,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

"  Unfor —  "  the  Head  began,  and  then  stopped 
himself.  Not  by  so  much  as  an  adverb  was  he 
going  to  speak  untruths  to  this  man,  who  with 
great  cause  to  be  angry  was  still  behaving  so 
calmly.  "  Mr.  Russell  is  in  bed  extremely  unwell. 
It  is  impossible  for  you  to  see  him,"  he  replied, 
and  what  on  earth  would  have  been  the  result  of 
a  meeting  between  Mr.  Norton  and  Grandpa 
passed  the  Head's  imagination.  Far  from  being 
"  unfortunate  "  it  was — in  a  sense — most  lucky  that 
Grandpa  could  not  come  and  add  to  the  trouble 
his  slackness  had  already  caused. 

"  If  I  can't  see  him  I  must  take  it  that  his 
written  opinion  of  my  son  is  the  one  he  believes  to 
be  true,"  Mr.  Norton  replied,  and  went  on  both 
to  criticise  the  management  of  Bradminster  and  to 
appeal  to  the  Head's  sense  of  justice.  His  self- 
control  and  the  quiet  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
appealed  strongly  to  the  Head,  but  what  gained 
the  latter's  unstinted  admiration  was  the  way  in 
which  this  man  of  affairs  put  an  unerring  finger 
upon  the  weak  spots  of  a  public  school,  and 
demanded  that  no  boy  should  be  made  to  suffer 
because  of  them. 
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"  It  is  admitted  presumably,"  he  concluded, 
"that  a  house -master  is  the  best  judge  of 
a  boy's  conduct,  and  you  reject  that  man's 
opinion.  Either  the  man  is  worthless  or  you 
are  wrong  ;  in  the  one  case  he  deserves  to  be 
removed  at  once  from  his  position,  in  the  other 
you  ought  to  reverse  your  decision.  There 
cannot,  I  take  it,  be  two  opinions  about  that. 
Granted,  for  a  moment,  that  Mr.  Russell  has 
failed  to  do  his  duty,  is  my  son  to  suffer  in 
consequence  ?  In  fact,  if  my  son,  or  any  one 
else's  son,  in  this  house  is  in  trouble  and  Mr. 
Russell  is  useless,  to  whom  is  he  to  go  for 
assistance  ?  Is  there  any  one  from  whom  he  can 
ask  for  help  ?  " 

"  He  could  come  to  me  or  to  Mr.  Armitage, 
the  chaplain,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  does  he  come  to  you  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  a  boy  with  whom  I  have  oppor- 
tunities to  be  closely  in  touch  does  come  to  me, 
but,  generally  speaking,  I  should  say  that  he  does 
not." 

"  And — you  must  forgive  me  for  being  so 
persistent — does  he  go  to  the  chaplain?  " 

"  Sometimes  yes,  but,  generally  speaking,  I 
should  again  say  that  he  does  not,"  the  Head 
replied. 

"  How  many  chaplains  have  you  ? 99  Mr.  Norton 
asked. 
«  One." 
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"  And  you  have  rather  over  six  hundred  boys  ?  " 
"  Nearly  seven  hundred,' '  the  Head  informed 
him. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  Mr.  Norton  exclaimed,  "  I 
imagined  that  I  was  a  busy  man,  but  my  life  must 
be  a  holiday  compared  with  your  chaplain's.  Is 
he  also  expected  to  take  a  form  ?  " 

"  He  does  take  a  form,"  the  Head  admitted. 

"  It  occurs  to  me,"  Mr.  Norton  continued, 
"  that  if  one-tenth,  or  even  a  thirtieth,  of  your  boys 
wanted  to  confide  their  difficulties — religious  or 
moral — to  your  chaplain,  it  would  take  him  about 
a  month  to  hear  them.  You  can't  expect  a  boy  to 
go  searching  about  for  someone  to  confide  in,  and 
if  you  profess  to  run  your  school  upon  religious 
grounds  it  seems  to  me  that  you  want  chaplains 
who  are  not  occupied  in  other  work,  and  who  are 
not  so  busy  that  they  have  nothing  but  odd  bits  of 
time  to  give  to  those  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
guide.  Perfunctory  religion  is  very  much  the 
same  as  no  religion  at  all.  I  should  suggest  that 
your  school,  and  probably  every  other  public 
school,  wants  more  chaplains,  and  also  requires 
them  to  be  men  who  have  their  hearts  in  one 
kind  of  work.  Under  present  conditions  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  answer  a  charge  of 
hypocrisy." 

The  simplest  reply  which  the  Head  could  have 
given  was  that  he  agreed  with  every  word  Mr. 
Norton  had  said,  and  that  he  had  already  stated 
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very  similar  views  to  the  Governors  of  the  school. 
But  to  make  such  a  reply  was,  he  considered,  a 
breach  of  confidence,  so  he  took  refuge  in  a  scheme 
which  he  believed  would  soon  be  introduced  at 
Bradminster. 

"  I  hope  very  soon  to  start  a  system  of  tutors 
here,"  he  said  ;  "  it  has  been  tried  successfully  at 
other  schools,  and  I  think  a  boy  often  gets  closer 
to  his  tutor  than  he  may  get  either  to  his  house- 
master or  to  me.  However,  the  boys  now  are  not 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  chaplain  and  me,  for 
their  house-masters  are  supposed,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  ready  to  receive  their  confidences." 

"  But  suppose  their  house-masters  are  useless," 
Mr.  Norton  said  at  once. 

"  There  are  also  the  house-tutors  ;  "  and  the 
Head  had  to  explain  the  duties  of  these  men  to  his 
companion. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Russell's  house  -  tutor  ?  "  Mr. 
Norton  asked. 

"  His  name  is  Scott." 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  ha  ye  great  faith  in  him  ;  he  only  came  to  us 
this  term,  but  I  had  known  him  as  a  boy  at 
Cliborough." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him.  Can  I  see  him 
now?  "  Mr.  Norton  asked,  and  stood  up. 

The  Head  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw  that  it 
was  already  past  ten  o'clock  ;  but  if  Mr.  Norton 
could  not  see  Mr.  Russell  and  wanted  to  see  John, 
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there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  good  reason  to  prevent 
him. 

"  I  will  take  you  over  to  the  house  now,"  he 
replied,  "  and  will  leave  you  alone  with  Scott.  I 
think  you  have  a  right  to  see  him,  but  I  will  stay 
up  until  you  return." 

As  they  walked  together  to  Russell's,  Mr. 
Norton  thanked  his  companion  for  the  courtesy 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  he  considered  no  sentence  final  until  it  had 
been  actually  Carried  out. 

"  Mr.  Scott  may  throw  a  new  light  on  the  case, 
and  as  you  have  great  faith  in  him  it  is  essential 
that  I  should  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  He  knows 
the  boy  intimately,  of  course." 

"  He  has  known  him  for  several  weeks,"  the 
Head  replied  ;  and  taking  Mr.  Norton  up  the 
passage  he  knocked  at  John's  door.  "By  this 
way  we  avoid  going  into  the  Russell's  side  of  the 
house  ;  the  trouble  may  be  that  Scott  is  in  one  of 
the  dormitories,"  he  added. 

"  I  will  stay  until  he  comes  down,"  Mr.  Norton 
returned  ;  but,  fortunately,  in  answer  to  a  second 
knock,  John  opened  the  door. 

"  Excuse  me  coming  in  so  late,"  the  Head  said, 
"  but  I  have  brought  Mr.  Norton  ;  he  wants  to 
talk  to  you.  Let  me  introduce — "  but  before  he 
could  say  any  more,  Mr.  Norton  had  stepped 
forward  and  taken  John's  hand. 

"  I've  seen  you  before  ;  I  watched  you  make 
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ninety-odd  in  the  'Varsity  match  when  I  ought  to 
have  been  doing  something  else.  Cricket  is  my 
one  hobby,  not  playing — but  watching  it,"  he 
said. 

"  Then  I'll  leave  you  together,  and  I  shall  see 
you  presently,"  the  Head  put  in  ;  and  before  John 
could  think  of  anything  to  say  he  was  alone  in  his 
room  with  Mr.  Norton,  and  also  painfully  con- 
scious that  he  had  never  been  more  nervous  in  his 
life. 

"  That,  I  think,  is  the  most  comfortable  chair  ; 
and  do  you  smoke  ?  "  he  asked,  and  wished  that 
the  Head  would  not  suddenly  land  Cabinet 
ministers,  with — or  without — disrespectable  sons, 
into  his  room. 

u  Should  you  think  me  very  rude  if  I  smoke 
one  of  my  own  cigars,  and  won't  you  have  one  ? " 
Mr.  Norton  returned,  and  opened  his  case  to  find 
it  empty. 

" That's  a  pity,"  John  said,  "because  I 
haven't  any  cigars ;  can  you  smoke  Turkish 
cigarettes  ? " 

Mr.  Norton  said  that  he  could  quite  easily  ;  and 
then,  beginning  to  talk  about  cricket,  he  succeeded 
in  making  John  say  more  about  himself  than  he 
had  said  in  six  weeks.  But  at  the  bottom  of 
John's  mind  was  always  the  thought  that  these 
were  only  the  preliminaries  to  a  very  different 
subject,  and  the  preliminaries  being  pleasant  enough 
he  did  not  try  to  cut  them  short. 
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In  fact,  he  had  "  got  on  "  so  well  with  Mr. 
Norton  that  his  feeling  of  nervousness  had 
entirely  disappeared  before  he  was  called  upon 
to  speak  about  anything  that  threatened  to  make 
the  end  of  this  visit  less  pleasant  than  the 
beginning. 

"Do  you  get  much  opportunity  to  continue 
your  games  here  ? "  Mr.  Norton  asked  suddenly, 
and  brought  John  with  a  jump  from  Cambridge 
to  Bradminster. 

"  I  have  only  been  here  a  few  weeks  ;  perhaps 
when  things  have  settled  down  I  shall  be  able  to 
play  as  much  as  I  want  to,"  was  the  reply. 

"Settled  down,"  Mr.  Norton  repeated,  and  said 
no  more. 

For  a  moment  John  felt  inclined  to  take  refuge 
in  the  too  little  appreciated  gift  of  silence,  but 
immediately  changed  his  mind. 

"  No  one  could  say  that  things  are  exactly 
settled  in  this  house  at  present.  To  begin  with, 
Mr.  Russell  is  ill,  and  then  there  is  this  trouble 
which,  I  expect,  you  have  come  to  see  me 
about  ?  "  he  replied,  and  Mr.  Norton  smiled 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  arrived  at  Brad- 
minster. 

He  had  already  formed  a  favourable  opinion 
of  John,  but  the  way  in  which  the  latter  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  come  to  the  point  was, 
he  thought,  most  admirably  direct. 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  I  did  come  to  see  you 
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about  my  son,  and  I  shall  value  your  judgment  of 
him  if  you  will  give  it  to  me.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  ought,  I  think,  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  talking  to  Doctor  Pollard,  and  that,  although 
I  have  left  him  with  this  sentence  still  unwith- 
drawn,  I  refuse  to  consider  that  it  is  irrevocable." 

"  But,"  John  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sentence." 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  consider  that  you  have.  You 
know  my  boy,  and — if  I  am  to  believe  Mr. 
Russell's  reports — his  conduct  in  the  house  has 
always  been  excellent." 

"  Oh  ! "  John  exclaimed,  and  saw  a  mountain 
of  difficulty  looming  in  front  of  him. 

"  Now,  please  tell  me  quite  candidly  what  you 
think." 

"  If  Mr.  Russell's  opinion — "  John  began,  but 
was  immediately  interrupted. 

"  Let  us  leave  Mr.  Russell  entirely  out  of  this. 
I  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  for  you  to  speak 
about  him,  but  creditable  as  it  is  for  you  to  feel 
this  difficulty,  unless  you  get  over  it  your  opinion 
is  valueless.  After  all,  you  have  only  been  here 
during  this  term,  and  are  not  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  what  happened  before  you  came." 

"  Would  you  mind,  then,  telling  me  what  you 
want  to  know  ? "  John  asked,  and  Mr.  Norton 
briefly  but  clearly  gave  his  reasons  for  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Head's  decision,  and  finished 
up,  "  From  what  I  have  said  you  will  understand 
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my  conclusion  and  why  I  have  come  to  it,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  you  agree 
with  me,  and  if  you  do  not,  what  your  reasons 
are." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  John  let  slip  at 
once,  and  was  so  perturbed  by  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  had  spoken,  that  he  jumped  out 
of  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
room. 

Presently,  however,  he  stopped  by  the  mantel- 
piece, and  with  his  back  to  the  fire  he  stood  and 
addressed  the  Cabinet  minister, 

"  I  shall  put  it  clumsily,  but  I'll  put  it  straight 
and  short,"  he  began,  "  for  I  hate  doing  it.  It's 
like  this  :  the  Head  is  right  and  you  are  wrong, 
because  the  only  chance  for  your  son  to  be  saved 
is  for  you  to  take  him  away.  My  experience  of 
him  is  that  he  is  doing  no  good,  and  I  believe 
that  he  has  not  enough  self-control  to  pull  himself 
together  until  he  gets  into  new  surroundings,  with 
new  people,  and  away  from  the  kind  of  life  he 
lives  here.  You  asked  for  my  candid  opinion 
and  I've  given  it ;  by  keeping  him  here,  so  far 
from  doing  him  a  service  you  would,  I  honestly 
believe,  be  doing  him  the  greatest  possible  injury. 
He's  too  old  to  change  his  ways  unless  his  whole 
way  of  life  is  changed.  He  pleases  himself  and 
the  way  in  which  he  chooses  to  please  himself  is 
horrible  to  me." 

"Thank  you,"  Mr.  Norton  said  quietly,  "would 
(i,80i)  23 
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you  give  me  a  little  time  to  think  about  what  you 
have  said  ?  " 

Never  before  had  John  felt  so  wound  up  to 
say  what  he  thought,  and  after  he  had  finished 
he  sat  down  and  looked  at  his  pipe.  Anyhow, 
it  was  over,  but  what  this  courteously  determined 
father  would  reply  was  a  problem  which  he  did 
not  care  to  face. 

Mr.  Norton,  however,  was  the  last  man  to  ask 
for  an  opinion  and  then  complain  because  it  was 
an  unpleasant  one. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question,"  he 
said  at  last  ;  "  do  you  think  that  you  could  make 
my  son  see  things  differently  if  you  really  set 
your  heart  on  doing  it  ? " 

"  I  have  no  more  influence  over  him  than  I 
have  on  you,  sir,"  John  replied. 

"  I  wish  you  had  as  much,"  Mr.  Norton 
replied,  and  looked  at  the  fire  for  such  a  long 
time  that  John  actually  volunteered  some  infor- 
mation. 

"  There  is  a  boy  here,  younger  than  your  son 
and  Rushworth — nearly  two  years  younger — who 
has  a  sporting  chance  to  pull  round.  I  want 
him  to  have  the  chance,  because  he  has  never 
had  one  either  here  or  at  home.  His  people 
have  never  looked  after  him, — "  and  this  last 
remark  made  Mr.  Norton  look  up  from  the 
fire. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  looked  after 
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Will ;  perhaps  Bradminster  isn't  entirely  to  blame," 
he  said  slowly,  and  John  felt  painfully  sorry  for 
him. 

Again  Mr*  Norton  stared  at  the  fire  with  eyes 
which  now  had  lost  their  determination. 

"  I  shall  arrange  with  Doctor  Pollard  to  take 
Will  away  to-morrow,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Perhaps 
I  can  save  him  from  being  actually  expelled." 

"  I  hope  so,"  John  said. 

M  And  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  what  you 
have  said.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
you  is  that  you  were  not  born  four  or  five 
years  sooner,  then  all  this  might  have  been 
prevented." 

"  Fm  simply  full  of  faults  ;  I  don't  know  my 
job  a  bit,"  John  replied,  as  Mr.  Norton  got  up 
from  his  chair. 

"  At  any  rate  you  have  convinced  me,  and  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  convinced  when  I  came  in  here. 
Good-night.  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you  again  under 
more  cheerful  conditions,"  he  replied,  and  refused 
John's  request  to  be  allowed  to  show  him  the 
way  back  to  Doctor  Pollard's  house. 

"  I  shall  walk  about  for  a  few  minutes,"  he 
said,  and  disappeared  into  the  night. 

On  the  next  day  Norton  and  Rushworth  left 
Bradminster,  and — fanned  by  Miss  Mellersh — 
the  rumour  was  circulated  that  Sir  Richard 
Rushworth  was  so  ill  that  his  son  and  heir  was 
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compelled  to  go  to  him,  while  Norton  was 
reported  to  have  gone  up  to  London  to  be 
<c  under  a  heart-specialist."  Miss  Mellersh,  how- 
ever, admitted  it  to  be  a  coincidence  that  they 
were  called  away  on  the  same  day. 


Chapter  XXIV. 


THE  UNWRITTEN  LAW. 

T^HE  Head's  visit  to  Rushworth  and  Norton, 
the  demonstration  in  the  Insanitorium,  and 
the  news  that  Mr.  Russell  was  ill  kept  the 
Thirteen  in  a  chattering  state  of  speculation 
during  the  next  day. 

Questions  flew  around  like  leaves  in  an  autumn 
gale.  Was  the  Head  dotty  ?  Was  Grandpa 
really  ill  ?  What  was  Miss  Mellersh  doing  in  the 
Mug's  room  ?  Would  the  Mug  get  the  sack  ? 
Why  had  the  Head  just  looked  into  Mansell's 
study  and  then  gone  away  ?  Tongues  clacked, 
and  the  supply  of  listeners  was  more  than  usually 
unequal  to  the  demand. 

But  one  question  was  occupying  most  of 
Mansell's  attention,  and  he  put  it  to  nobody 
except  himself.  It  varied  in  form  and  words,  but 
the  burden  of  it  was  always  this,  c<  Why  hadn't 
the  Head  treated  him  as  he  had  treated  Rush- 
worth  and  Norton  ?  "  The  Mug  must  have 
sneaked,  but  Mansell  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
the  only  sneak.    For  although  Rushworth  and 
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Norton  were  so  angry  at  being  caught  that  they 
ignored  the  fact  that  a  man  could  not  be  at  "  The 
Swan  "  and  "  The  Blue  Boar  "  at  the  same  time, 
Mansell  did  not  ignore  it. 

And  after  several  more  or  less  unpleasant  inter- 
views with  Rushworth  and  Norton,  Mansell  dis- 
covered that  they  had  confessed  to  the  Head  that 
they  had  been  at  "  The  Swan/'  although  when 
he  tried  to  find  out  whether  the  Head  knew  about 
this  beforehand,  he  was  assured  that  they  would 
not  have  been  such  silly  fools  as  to  tell  him  if  he 
had  not  known.  Nevertheless,  from  that  moment 
a  wild  idea  entered  ManselFs  head.  Of  course, 
he  went  on  telling  himself  again  and  again,  the 
Mug  must  have  sneaked,  and  yet  there  was  just  a 
chance  that  he  had  not. 

This  was  a  very  long  day  for  those  who  were 
too  intimately  connected  with  the  crisis  to 
appreciate  the  excitement  of  it,  and  that  it  passed 
without  anything  happening  to  relieve  the  tension 
was  as  much  as  even  Rushworth  and  Norton — 
who  may  be  said  to  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  Mutual  Propping-up  Society — could  bear. 
While  Mansell,  who  had  to  be  his  own  prop  or 
go  without  one,  went  to  bed  in  such  a  state  of 
bewilderment  and  suspense  that  when  he  managed 
to  sleep,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  careering  through 
Colorado  on  the  back  of  a  spirited  moccasin,  and 
that  having  been  attacked  by  an  army  of  man- 
eating  beetles  he  was  only  saved  from  a  painfuJ 
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death  by  the  Mug  waving  a  pink  shirt,  and  asking 
the  head  beetle  to  make  less  noise  because  Grand- 
pa was  very  ill.  And  as  he  lay  half  asleep  and 
half  awake,  his  first  feeling  was  not  one  of 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life,  but 
of  grievance  against  him  for  having  "  turned  up  " 
so  unexpectedly. 

Instead  of  being  the  first  boy  in  his  dormitory 
to  get  out  of  bed,  as  he  generally  was,  he  paid  no 
heed  to  Joshua's  bell,  and  just  lay  thinking  that  it 
was  useless  to  begin  a  day,  such  as  this  one  was 
likely  to  be,  by  having  a  bath. 

He,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  only  boy 
in  Russell's  who  was  suffering  from  the  tension  of 
events.  Often  there  was  nothing  important  to 
talk  about,  but  now  there  were  so  many  things 
that  even  Brent  felt  that  it  was  a  pity  for  so  much 
to  be  crammed  into  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
Indeed,  he  wanted  a  respite  so  that  he  could  pay 
a  little  attention  to  his  work,  but  instead  of  a 
respite  he  got  the  news  that  Rushworth  and 
Norton  had  gone  away  and  were  not  coming 
back. 

"  They've  been  sacked,"  the  squeaklings  cried, 
and  hardly  had  they  begun  to  discuss  this  startling 
development  of  the  situation,  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  Rushworth  had  gone  home  to  see  his 
father,  and  that  Norton  was  so  ill  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  go  to  London  to  see  a  specialist. 

"  And  I  suppose,"  Fowler  added,  "  Mansell 
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will  have  to  go  because  he's  got  a  corn  or  some- 
thing." 

"  Mansell  won't  go  at  all,"  Brent  told  him. 

"  Fll  bet  he  does,"  Fowler  rejoined,  and  looked 
most  extraordinarily  cunning. 

u  Why  do  you  think  he'll  go  ? "  Godolphin 
asked  Fowler. 

"  I  know  something,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  you'll  jolly  well  tell  us  what  it  is  to- 
night," Brent  said,  and  Fowler  had  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  he  had  already  said  too  much. 

At  five  o'clock,  Brent  appeared  in  Mansell's 
study  and  prepared  tea  very  solemnly.  Perhaps 
with  some  hope  that  the  remark  might  go  astray 
he  did  tell  the  kettle  to  "  buck  up,"  but  Mansell's 
state  of  mind  was  simply  confusion  a  thousand 
times  confounded,  and  he  neither  asked  any 
questions  nor  noticed  that  Brent's  behaviour  was 
eccentric. 

To  any  one,  however,  who  was  not  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment  and  depression,  Brent's  idea  of 
decorous  conduct  could  not  have  failed  to  be 
comical.  He  was  endeavouring  to  deal  tactfully 
with  a  peculiar  situation,  and  since  he  could  not 
keep  quite  silent,  he  passed  on  from  the  kettle  to 
the  cups  and  saucers,  and  to  anything  which 
happened  to  be  in  his  hand. 

In  the  course  of  five  minutes  he  had  told  a  plate 
— which  was  not  completely  a  plate — that  it  was 
never  too  late  to  mend,  and  that  it  must  not  get 
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the  hump  because  the  operating  Johnny  had  made 
a  boss  shot. 

After  these  efforts  he  informed  a  saucer  that 
some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary,  and  proceeded 
to  tell  a  spoon  that  there  are  more  fish  in  the  sea 
than  ever  came  out  of  it.  To  this  last  effort  he 
added  the  entirely  superfluous  information  that 
anyway  he  hated  bad  fish.  The  milk-jug  was  told 
that  a  cheerful  face  often  concealed  an  empty 
stomach  and  an  aching  heart,  and  as  that  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  the  thing  he  had  intended  to  say, 
he  went  on  to  tell  the  tea-pot  that  it  is  better  to 
be  a  nettle  in  the  side  of  a  friend  than  his  echo. 

After  this  he  quietly  left  the  study,  for  the  two 
good  reasons  that  the  tea  was  made,  and  that  he 
could  remember  no  more  of  the  saws  which  his 
godmother  spent  her  time  in  firing  at  him. 

"  I  hope  Mansell  liked  them,"  he  said  to 
Godolphin  afterwards  ;  "  Fm  sure  I  did  my  best, 
it's  so  jolly  hard  to  fit  things  in." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  Godolphin  asked. 

"  Nothing  except  '  Thanks  '  when  I  had  done." 

"  What  did  he  look  like  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sort  of  anyhow.  Of  course,  he  thinks  he'll 
be  sacked  as  well,  but  it's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff 
that  if  he  had  got  to  go  he  would  have  gone 
to-day." 

"  Rushworth  and  Norton  weren't  sacked," 
Godolphin  retorted. 

"  I  forgot,  more  they  were.    To-night  I  mean 
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to  find  out  what  that  little  brute  Fowler  knows 
about  Mansell.  He's  just  about  as  much  use  as  a 
rotten  apple." 

Brent,  in  fact,  was  really  angry  with  Warner  and 
Fowler,  because  with  every  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  Mug,  they  had  returned  his  kindness  by 
hooting  him. 

"  Ingratitude  sticks  in  my  gullet,"  he  told 
Godolphin,  c<  and  we'll  have  some  sport  in  the 
dormitory  to  -  night  ;  we'll  sort  of  settle  up 
accounts." 

But  although  Godolphin  expected  some  sport, 
he  had  seen  too  many  of  Brent's  enterprises  to 
expect  that  this  one  was  going  to  settle  anything. 
Indeed,  Godolphin  did  not  believe  that  Brent  could 
be  serious  however  hard  he  tried  to  be. 

But  on  this  evening  John  had  no  sooner  left 
the  Thirteen  to  their  own  devices,  than  Brent 
summoned  a  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
dormitory. 

"  Dressing-gowns  to  be  worn,  and  every  one  to 
bring  their  own  chair,"  he  added. 

"  There  are  three  fellows  here  who  have  gone 
back  on  us,"  he  said,  when  he  had  counted  heads  ; 
"  their  names  are  Warner,  Fowler,  and  Summers." 

"  You  mean  we  are  the  fellows  who  have  gone 
straight,  while  you  suck-up  to  the  Mug,"  Warner 
retorted. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  bandy  words  with  you, 
Gummy,"  Brent  returned,  "  for  if  you  can't  be 
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decent  to  a  man  who  has  been  decent  to  you  it's 
your  look-out.  Either  you  are  an  ass  or  I  am, 
and  so  to  decide  which  of  us  is,  I  propose  the  only 
way  known  to  civilised  boys." 

"  What's  that?  "  Gummy  grunted. 

"  The  ordeal  by  battle,  meaning  fists.  If  you 
win  you  can  go  on  rotting  and  sloping  and  sneer- 
ing, and  if  I  win  you  jolly  well  have  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  I  ask  no  more  than  that.  Now, 
let's  begin — " 

"  It's  too  dark,"  Gummy  said  immediately. 

"  Fellows  never  do  fight  now,"  Fowler 
remarked. 

"  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  make  a  row  when 
Grandpa's  ill,"  Summers  added. 

"  There's  a  moon  ;  I  mean  to  fight  if  Gummy 
will,  and  Grandpa  sleeps  about  half  a  mile  from 
here.  So  let's  start,"  Brent  answered,  and  Gummy 
was  the  only  fellow  who  did  not  stand  up. 

"  I  refuse  to  fight,"  he  said,  "  it  isn't  done  in 
decent  schools.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  cad  of 
myself." 

"  Then,  if  you  won't  fight,  you'll  promise  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  I  never  sucked  up  to  a  master 
in  my  life  ;  I  might  have  if  I'd  known  how,  but  I 
never  have  known.  But  I'm  blowed  if  such  a  fellow 
as  you  are,  is  going  to  hoot  a  man  like  the  Mug 
and  not  pay  for  it." 

"  Oh  don't  be  such  an  idiot,"  Gummy  said. 

"  Fight,  or  promise  to  keep  your  mouth  shut," 
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Brent  returned,  and  after  some  thought  Gummy 
decided  to  promise. 

"  Now,  we've  done  with  you,"  Brent  told  him, 
"  so  you'd  better  go  back  to  your  cubicle  ;  and 
you'd  better  go  as  well,  Summers," 

"  Why  should  I  go  ?  "  Summers  asked. 

"  Because  you  will  probably  get  kicked  if  you 
stay  here.  You  are  a  backslider,"  Brent  replied, 
and  gave  a  short  laugh.  But  Summers  dis- 
appeared. 

"  The  next  case  is  Fowler's.  Where  is  he  ? " 
and  in  a  minute  he  was  found  in  the  act  of  getting 
into  bed  ;  and  as  he  was  being  taken  back  to  the 
meeting  he  protested  that  he  had  a  bad  headache,  and 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  be  very  ill. 

"  You  are  ill,  I  want  to  cure  you,"  Brent  said. 
"  Now,  what  do  you  know  about  Mansell  ? " 

"  I  know  he's  a  beast,"  was  the  answer. 

«  Why  ?" 

"  He  kicked  me  for  nothing,  jolly  hard." 

"  What  was  the  nothing  ? " 

In  turn  Fowler  wriggled  and  tried  not  to  give 
a  direct  answer,  but  at  last  Brent  discovered  that 
Mansell  had  found  Fowler  bullying  the  hyphenless 
and  defenceless  Smith,  and  had  kicked  out  lustily. 

This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  Fowler  hated 
Mansell  ;  but  having  found  out  so  much,  Brent 
went  on  to  ask  why  Fowler  thought  that  Mansell 
would  be  sacked,  and  for  a  very  long  time  was 
met  by  nothing  by  evasive  answers.  Gradually, 
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however,  Fowler  broke  down  before  Brent's  cross- 
examination,  and  finally  confessed  that  he  had 
written  to  his  people  about  Mansell. 

"  Where  do  your  people  live  ?  "  Brent  asked. 

"  About  two  miles  off  the  Mansells'  ;  we  have 
only  been  there  a  year.  I  never  saw  Mansell 
before  I  came  here,"  Fowler  replied,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Did  your  people  sneak  to  the  Mansells  ?  " 
Brent  went  on,  and  Godolphin  was  most  pro- 
foundly surprised  at  him. 

"  I  don't  know.  Yes,  they  did.  I  didn't  know 
that  they  would,"  Fowler  gulped. 

"  What  do  the  Mansells  say  ?  Did  they  believe 
it?" 

"  Mr.  Mansell  wrote  to  the  Head.  I'm  most 
awfully  sorry,  I  didn't  think  anything  would 
happen — nothing  has  happened.  Let  me  go  to  bed." 

"Yes,  go  to  bed,"  Brent  told  him,  "  and  to- 
morrow morning  you  can  go  and  tell  Mansell 
what  you  did.  Then  you'll  be  fit  to  talk  to 
again." 

Timson  and  Unwin  thought  that  Fowler 
ought  to  be  kicked  there  and  then,  but  Brent 
replied,  "  Let  him  go,  he's  blubbing  all  over  the 
place  already,  and  there's  not  much  fun  in  taking 
a  baby  out  of  its  pram  and  beating  it." 

"  Well,  it's  been  precious  dull.  You  did  all 
the  gassing,"  Timson  said,  and  every  one  except 
Godolphin  and  Brent  went  to  bed. 
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"  I  feel  like  sticking  my  head  out  of  the  window 
for  a  bit.    Timson's  right,  I  gassed,"  Brent  said. 

"  You  did  stick  to  him,  sort  of  cornered  him," 
Godolphin  replied. 

"  Did  it  sound  rather — rather  clever  ?  "  Brent 
asked,  when  he  and  Godolphin  were  standing  with 
their  heads  out  of  the  window. 

"It  did — rather,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  it  wasn't ;  my  sister  heard  from  Miss 
Mansell  that  some  one  had  sneaked,  and  wrote  to 
me  that  old  Mansell  was  raging  like  a  prize 
lunatic.  She  thought  Fowler  must  have  done  it, 
though  Miss  Mansell  didn't  tell  her.  So  it's  my 
sister  who  is  clever,  if  any  one  is." 

"  Anyhow,  you've  got  to  the  bottom  of  it," 
Godolphin  replied,  and  shivered. 

"  Do  you  think  Fowler  ought  to  write  to  his 
people  again?  "  Brent  asked. 

"  Let  us  see  first  what  Mansell  says  to  him. 
I'm  going  to  bed,"  Godolphin  replied. 

Before  dinner  on  the  following  day,  Brent, 
watching  from  afar,  saw  Fowler  go  into  Mansell's 
study  and  come  out  again  almost  immediately. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  told  him,"  he  said  to 
Fowler. 

"I'll  swear  I  did,  I  told  him  everything." 
"  And  didn't  he  kick  you  ?  " 
"  No,  but  he  told  me  that  unless  I  hooked  it 
quick  he  would.    So  I  did  hook  it." 

"  You've  got  off  jolly  cheap  ;  if  you  had  sneaked 
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about  me  I  would  have  half  killed  you,"  Brent 
replied,  and  went  off  laughing. 

"  My  pupil's  coming  on  like  blazes/'  he  told 
Godolphin  at  dinner,  "  he  didn't  even  kick 
Fowler." 

"  You'd  better  drop  your  pupil  for  a  bit. 
You're  cramming  him  ;  he'll  get  sick  of  it  if  you 
don't  look  out,"  Godolphin  answered. 

"  I  believe  that's  sound  advice.  I  must  pay 
some  attention  to  the  poet ;  he's  not  been  himself 
since  the  wreath  business.  I  don't  trust  him 
altogether  since  that  last  verse — it  wasn't  poetry." 

"  If  I  were  you  I'd  do  a  little  work,  you  haven't 
done  much  lately,"  Godolphin  returned. 

Brent  looked  down  the  table  at  John  before  he 
answered,  "  I  wonder  why  he  has  moved  to  that 
end,  all  among  the  bloods — if  we  had  any.  I  call 
it  rude  of  him." 

"  It's  a  sort  of  rule  when  Grandpa  is  ill ;  that's 
the  place  Grandpa  is  supposed  to  sit  in.  He 
doesn't  look  very  cheerful  there,  does  he  ?  And 
Bulmer  was  saying  this  morning  that  he  hoped 
Grandpa  would  soon  be  well  enough  to  be  sup- 
posed to  come  into  dinner  again,"  Godolphin  said. 

"  The  Mug  has  been  goading  me  the  last  week, 
he  deserves  to  suffer,  but  I  shouldn't  punish  him 
as  much  as  that.  To  sit  next  to  our  two 
prefects,  who  are  no  more  use  than  a  watering- 
pot  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  after  them  Bulmer 
and  Harrison,  is,  in  my  opinion,  overdoing  it. 
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I  don't  believe  in  goading  a  fellow,  or  in  being 
goaded." 

"  You  goaded  Fowler,"  Godolphin  said. 

"  That  was  because  I  guessed  he  wrote  that 
letter,  so  that  his  people  should  tell  Mansell's. 
He  sneaked,  and  he's  got  off  precious  easy." 

During  afternoon  school  Mansell  was  told  by 
his  form  master  that  the  Head  wished  to  see  him 
at  five  o'clock,  and  to  say  that  he  received  this 
information  with)  gladness  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  truth. 

"  I  shall  know  the  worst  now,"  he  thought,  and 
as  he  went  into  the  hall  of  the  school  buildings  and 
walked  towards  Dr.  Pollard's  door,  Brent  suddenly 
came  out  of  the  room. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  in  there  ? " 
Mansell  asked  him. 

"  A  little  personal  matter  between  Pol  and  me, 
in  which  he  exercised  himself,  and  I  wasn't  even 
a  spectator — not  being  in  a  position  to  see  what  was 
happening.  I'm  jolly  nearly  blubbing — the  man 
gets  stronger.  I'd  been  reported  on  the  same  day 
by  two  masters,  French  and  mathematics  being  the 
trouble.    Are  you  going  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  shall  have  wasted  my  time  if  you  don't  get 
through  all  right,  so  go  easy  with  him,"  Brent 
said,  and  watched  Mansell  go  into  what  was 
commonly  called  <c  Old  Pol's  cage." 
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M  There  have  been  complaints  about  you,"  was 
the  first  thing  the  Head  said  to  Mansell,  and  told 
him  to  sit  down. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
you  any  questions,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
few  facts." 

And  as  Mansell  sat  and  listened,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  without  any  information  from  him 
the  Head  knew  enough  and  more  than  enough. 
He  was  told,  moreover,  that  the  information  came 
from  his  father,  and  although  it  was  not  true  in 
every  detail,  it  was,  generally  speaking,  so  true  that 
he  felt  no  desire  to  protest  against  it. 

On  that  evening  the  Head  spared  neither  his 
own  time  nor  Mansell's  feelings.  Two  boys  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  mismanagement  of  Russell's, 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  have  any  more  sacrifices  if 
he  could  prevent  them.  And,  in  the  end,  Mansell 
went  away  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  undergoing  an 
internal  shampoo.  The  process  was  not  altogether 
pleasant,  in  fact  it  was  occasionally  quite  the  reverse, 
and  the  total  result  of  it  was  that  Mansell  left  the 
room  with  more  knowledge  of  himself  than  he  had 
ever  had  before,  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  he  had 
done  and  the  good  he  might  still  do. 

Not  a  word  had  the  Head  spoken  about  John 

Scott  ;  still,  as  Mansell  walked  back  to  the  house, 

he  was  thinking  as  much  of  John  as  he  was  of  the 

Head.    At  last  it  was  obvious  to  him  that  John 

had  been  his  friend  ;  it  was  obvious,  too,  that 
(1,801)  24 
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John  must  be  thanked.  The  idea  of  thanking  the 
House-Mug  was  still  odd  enough  to  make  him 
smile,  but  he  did  not  find  it  disagreeable. 

Indeed,  when  he  knocked  at  John's  door  after 
prayers  were  over,  he  was  full  of  good  resolutions, 
and  very  far  from  anticipating  a  cold  reception. 
But,  unluckily,  he  arrived  at  a  moment  when  John 
was  attacked  by  doubts  of  the  justice  of  his  own 
actions.  Had  it  been  fair  to  let  Rushworth  and 
Norton  go,  in  fact  to  speed  their  going,  and  to 
protect  Mansell  ?  Anyhow,  was  it  fair  that 
Mansell  should  get  off  scot-free?  And  just  as 
he  had  put  that  question  to  himself  Mansell 
appeared  in  the  room. 

"  Halloa  !  what  do  you  want  ? "  John  asked 
from  his  chair  by  the  fire,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice  was  not  encouraging. 

"  I  came,"  Mansell  replied,  "  to  thank  you — " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  thanked,"  John  interrupted 
at  once. 

"But  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to,"  Mansell  re- 
turned, but  his  disappointment  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  received  began  to  change  to 
anger. 

"  You  have  got  your  chance,  and  you  had  better 
take  it.  That's  all,"  John  returned,  and  just  be- 
cause he  would  have  liked  to  shake  this  boy  by 
the  hand  and  ask  him  to  be  friends,  and  at  the 
same  time  felt  that  he  had  already  treated  him  too 
well,  he  spoke  with  unusual  abruptness. 
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"  If  you  don't  want  me  to  thank  you,  Fm  sorry 
to  have — "  Mansell  began  again. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  about,"  John 
broke  in,  and  Mansell,  without  saying  another 
word,  turned  round  and  left  the  room. 

Anger  was  in  his  heart  for  this  Mug  who  had 
so  contemptuously  snubbed  him. 

"  He's  not  really  a  good  sort,"  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  went  back  to  his  study.  But  ten 
minutes  afterwards  John  was  calling  himself 
worse  names  than  any  which  Mansell  applied  to 
him. 

"  I've  brought  a  note,"  Joshua  hobbled  in  and 
said,  "  which  in  a  manner  of  speaking  has  been 
delayed." 

"  You  mean  that  you  forgot  to  give  it  to  me." 

"Sure  enough  it  did  escape  my  memory,  but 
memory's  a  ticklish  thing,  and  what  with  one 
thing  and  another — "  Joshua  rambled  on,  but 
John  was  reading  the  note  and  paid  no  attention 
to  him. 

"  In  case  Mansell  comes  to  see  you,"  the  Head 
had  written,  "  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  him  this  evening.  I  hope  that  he 
may  now  begin  to  pull  himself  together,  and 
possibly  this  may  be  the  time  when  you  could  be 
of  great  help  to  him. — Yours,  G.  H.  T.  P." 

"  When  did  this  note  come  ? "  John  asked. 

"  I  should  say,  without  binding  myself  to  the 
exact  minute,  that  it  came  somewhere  between  six 
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and  seven  o'clock,"  Joshua  answered,  and  hobbled 
towards  the  door. 

a  Then  it  has  taken  you  about  three  hours  to 
bring  it  here,"  John  said  angrily. 

"  Let  them  as  never  forgets  anything  deny  that 
memory's  a  ticklish  thing,"  Joshua  returned,  and 
not  seeing  a  chance  of  pleasant  conversation, 
stumped  indignantly  out  of  the  room. 

"  By  Jove,  what  an  ass  I  am,"  John  thought ; 
u  I've  been  waiting  for  the  fellow  to  come  to  me, 
and  when  he  comes  I  snub  him.  He  won't  forget 
that  in  a  hurry.  The  whole  thing  will  probably 
begin  all  over  again." 

And  while  John  sat  in  front  of  his  fire  and 
bestowed  various  uncomplimentary  names  upon 
himself,  the  Thirteen  were  congratulating  them- 
selves that  he  had  forgotten  to  send  them  to 
bed. 


Chapter  XXV. 


BRENT'S  PUPIL. 

DOSSIBLY  John  would  have  hastened  to  put 
matters  right  between  Mansell  and  himself 
had  not  Mr.  Russell's  illness  suddenly  become 
serious.  When  hale  and  well  some  of  the  masters 
thought  that  in  one  respect  Grandpa  was  a  nuisance, 
and  all  the  boys  in  his  house  thought  him  a 
nonentity  ;  but  when  he  was  ill,  masters  and  boys 
agreed  that  he  was  a  dear  old  man  and  were 
conscious  of  the  shadow  which  his  illness  cast 
over  the  school. 

It  may  be  that  nothing  except  the  feeling  that 
they  might  never  see  him  again  could  have  made 
the  boys  in  Russell's  realise  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts,  they  loved  him,  and  that  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  have  some  one  in  the  back- 
ground who  "  kept  goal "  for  them  against  all 
intruders. 

Never,  in  fact,  had  his  influence  been  more 
widely  felt  in  his  house  than  when  he  was  in 
danger  of  his  life.  For  if  his  illness  did  not 
bring  complete  peace  to  Russell's,  it  certainly 
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produced  a  lull,  and  what  the  boys  after  the 
excitement  of  the  last  few  days  required  was  time 
to  stop  and  think. 

But  although  Grandpa  in  harness  had  never 
been  inclined  to  strain  his  energies,  he  was  no 
sooner  laid  by  than  John  discovered  what  a 
responsibility  it  was  to  manage  a  house  by  him- 
self. Almost  in  a  day  everything  seemed  to  have 
been  turned  topsy-turvy.  Miss  Mellersh,  instead 
of  being  constantly  in  the  foreground,  scarcely 
ever  appeared,  while  Mrs.  Russell,  who  had  been 
so  suppressed  that  the  boys  sometimes  pretended 
that  she  did  not  exist,  suddenly  made  a  dash  to 
reassert  herself  and  helped  John — as  far  as  she 
could — with  the  management  of  the  house. 

In  those  days  both  John  and  a  large  number  of 
the  boys  gained  a  regard  and  respect  for  Mrs. 
Russell  which  they  never  forgot,  but  when  Brent 
stated  that  she  was  a  "  real  ripper,"  it  was  such  an 
unhappy  description  of  a  gracious,  gentle  lady  that 
Cleaver  felt  forced  to  protest. 

"  Then  you  write  a  poem  about  her.  She'd  like 
it  ;  we  ought  to  do  something,"  Brent  told  him. 

"  Your  idea  of  doing  something  always  means 
that  some  one  else  has  got  to  do  it,"  Cleaver 
retorted. 

"  Don't  put  on  frills,  you  can  turn  the  stuff  out 
by  the  yard,"  Brent  retorted,  and  said  no  more. 
Since  that  last  verse  of  Cleaver's  his  keenness  for 
poetry  had  diminished.    "  Cleaver,"  he  had  fre- 
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quently  told  Godolphin,  "  tries  to  be  too  funny. 
He's  a  poet  turned  clown." 

Troubled,  however,  as  Bradminster  was  by 
Grandpa's  illness,  upon  no  one  did  it  come  with  a 
more  distressing  shock  than  upon  Daddy  Roper. 
After  his  interview  with  the  Head,  Daddy  had 
retired  to  his  own  home,  and  had  indulged  in  a 
private  display  of  fulminations.  But  private  dis- 
plays were  of  little  satisfaction  to  a  man  who 
considered  that  he  lived  in  the  public  eye.  "  Did  I 
not  say  that  I  would  write  to  the  Bradminster 
Mercury ,  and  am  I  not  a  man  of  my  word  ? " 
he  asked  himself. 

Unfortunately,  he  was  not  a  man  of  one  or  two 
words  but  of  many,  and  when  he  tried  to  put 
them  upon  paper,  they  took  an  almost  diabolical 
delight  in  making  nonsense.  To  try  to  get  the 
meaning  of  one  of  Daddy's  sentences  was  as 
annoying  as  to  chase  a  hat  down  a  street  ;  you 
always  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  catching  it, 
and  then  it  avoided  you.  Presumably  the  Editor 
of  the  Mercury — since  he  published  the  letter — had 
a  vague  idea  of  its  meaning,  but  every  one  else  who 
read  it  in  Bradminster  formed  a  definite  opinion 
that  Daddy  was  temporarily  insane. 

Indeed,  while  Daddy  was  blaming  himself  for 
having  deliberately  attacked  a  man  who  was 
dangerously  ill,  no  one  guessed  that  Mr.  Russell 
had  been  attacked. 

It  is  true  that  the  need  of  stricter  discipline  in 
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public  schools  was  referred  to  in  the  letter,  but  as 
this  reference  came  in  between  a  panegyric  on  the 
winter  climate  of  Bradminster  and  a  complaint 
about  the  decline  of  the  national  birth-rate,  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  considered  a  personal  attack  upon 
any  one.  Besides,  the  conclusion  of  this  document 
— as  it  appeared  in  print — was  so  peculiar  that 
the  letter  itself  was  heavily  handicapped. 

"  Tot  homines y  tot  sententiae  (You  will  never 
get  any  one  to  agree  about  anything),  Yours  very 
truly,  J.  D.  Roper,  J.P.,"  Daddy  had  written,  and 
to  this  was  added  '  [We  do  not  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Roper's  trans- 
lation.—  Ed.  Bradminster  Mercury],'  which 
was  generally  considered  to  be  an  instance  of 
superfluous  editorial  caution. 

While,  however,  Mr.  Roper  was  agitating  him- 
self unnecessarily,  and  John  was  so  busy  that  he 
found  no  time  to  pay  especial  attentions  to  parti- 
cular boys,  Mansell  was  fighting  a  big  fight,  and 
finding  that  the  struggle  did  not  improve  his 
temper. 

It  was  all  very  well,  he  told  himself,  for  the 
Mug  not  to  have  sneaked,  but?  if  he  was  a  good 
sort,  why  couldn't  he  behave  like  one  ?  What 
was  the  use  of  doing  a  decent  thing,  and  then 
behaving  like  an  idiot  ?  Two  or  three  times  John 
had  just  spoken  to  him,  but  after  being  snubbed 
and  sat  upon,  he  was  not  going  even  half-way  to 
meet  the  Mug. 
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Still,  there  was  a  difference  between  joining  the 
choruses  of  praise  which  were  being  sung  in  the 
house  and  agreeing  with  Bulmer,  who  still  —  in 
the  face  of  all  evidence — declared  that  John  was  a 
sneak  and  a  cad. 

One  thing  Mansell  did  determine  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  play  footer,  but  he  had  only  played  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  his  wrist  was  hurt  again, 
and  in  the  first  round  of  the  house  cup-ties 
Russell's  were  beaten  by  75  points  to  nil.  Such 
a  result  as  that  was  disastrous  enough  even  to 
depress  Brent,  and  his  depression  nearly  amounted 
to  tears  when  the  house  which  had  beaten  Russell's 
was  defeated  in  the  second  round  by  45  points  to  8. 

"  I  should  say  that  we  have  about  touched 
bottom,"  was  the  only  consolation  he  could  offer 
to  Godolphin,  but  when  he  offered  it  also  to 
Mansell,  it  was  not  taken  in  the  proper  spirit. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  you  again,"  Mansell  told 
him  ;  "  you've  been  stuffing  your  sister  up  with 
accounts  of  the  Mug,  and  she's  been  stuffing  them 
into  my  sister,  who  has  been  stuffing  them  into 
me." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Brent  replied,  "  because  you've 
got  sort  of  stale  stuffing.    Shan't  I  get  your  tea  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  if  you  talk  I  shall  throw  something 
at  your  head.  And  send  some  one  else  to- 
morrow, I'm  sick  of  the  sight  of  you." 

" 1  can't  help  my  face,  I  know  it's  ugly,"  Brent 
ventured  to  reply. 
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"  It's  your  confounded  cheek  I  can't  stand. 
You  talk  about  Russell's  as  if  you  are  the  only 
fellow  in  it." 

"  By  Jove,  I  believe  I  do.  Thank  you,  I  never 
thought  of  that  before.  That's  my  addled  head, 
I  must  get  this  new  idea  into  it." 

"  You'll  do  it  best  by  keeping  your  mouth 
shut." 

"  I'll  remember,"  Brent  replied,  and  for  five 
minutes  he  never  said  a  word,  but  he  had  just 
received  two  tit-bits  of  information  from  the 
matron,  and  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  study 
until  Mansell  knew  them. 

"  The  tea  is  ready.    May  I  speak  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  have  spoken." 

"  I  mean,  may  I  say  something  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  But  I  have  something  to  say." 

"  Then  go  and  say  it  to  some  one  else,  or  I'll 
heave  a  dictionary  at  your  head." 

"  Half  a  minute,  half  of  it  is  this.  Baddeley  is 
coming  back  to-morrow." 

"  Baddy  !  "  Mansell  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  he's  coming  back  all  right,  and  I'm 
awfully  glad,  because  you  won't  be  so  lonely  when 
he—" 

"  Who  says  I'm  lonely,  and  who  told  you  about 
Baddy  ? "  Mansell  interrupted,  and  Brent  decided 
to  ignore  the  first  question. 

"  The  matron  told  me  both  about  Baddeley 
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and  that  Grandpa  is  ever  so  much  better  to-day. 
The  matron  says  he  has  taken  the  turn,  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  can  be  moved  he's  going  to  Torquay. 
Miss  Mellersh,  the  matron  says,  is — " 

"  Go,"  Mansell  told  him,  "  you  make  my  head 
buzz." 

"  Sorry,"  Brent  replied,  and  for  fear  that  a  book 
or  a  bun  might  speed  his  departure,  he  backed 
slowly  out  of  the  study,  and  then  hurried  away 
to  see  Godolphin. 

"  I've  been  giving  my  pupil  another  lesson  ;  he's 
been  having  a  slack  time  for  ever  so  long,  but  now 
that  Baddeley's  coming  back  and  Grandpa  has 
taken  the  turn — "  he  began,  and  had  to  stop  to 
answer  several  questions. 

He  was  still  answering  them  when  Cleaver  came 
in,  but  having  at  last  got  rid  of  all  the  matron's 
information,  he  returned  to  the  subject  of 
Mansell. 

"  On  the  whole,"  he  said,  "  I  am  pleased  with 
my  pupil  j  he  has  refused  to  '  go  about '  with 
Bulmer  and  Harrison,  and  although  his  temper 
might  have  been  better,  it  also  might  have  been 
worse." 

"  How  did  he  take  his  last  lesson  ? "  Godolphin 
asked. 

"  Like  a  lesson,  sort  of  swallowed  it,  and  was 
a  bit  fed-up  before  the  end.  But  I  left  without 
having  anything  thrown  at  my  head." 

"  There's  no  fool  like  a  young  fool,"  Cleaver 
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remarked,  and  Brent  turned  slowly  round  and 
looked  at  him. 

"  Look  here,  poet,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  to 
put  you  across  my  knee  and  spank  you,  because 
you  have  great  gifts.  But  when  I  tell  you  that 
I've  got  a  godmother  who  fires  those  things  off 
whenever  she  sees  me,  you'll  understand  that  I'm 
taking  a  holiday  when  I'm  here.  I'm  rather  good 
at  teaching  though  I'm  too  stupid  to  learn,  so 
now  that  Mansers  education  is  nearly  finished  I 
think  I  shall  undertake  yours." 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  don't,"  Cleaver  begged 
him. 

"  Then  you  hang  on  to  the  muse  or  whatever 
the  thing's  called,  and  stop  trying  to  imitate  my 
godmother." 

"  You'd  better  go  and  get  some  books  and 
come  and  work  in  here,"  Godolphin  told  him. 

"  Not  yet,  the  matron  has  made  me  too  cheer- 
ful. I  shall  go  and  see  Richmond  or  Timson  or 
some  one.  I  was  third  last  week.  Because  I  want 
to  educate  the  poet,  I'm  blessed  if  I  see  why  you 
should  want  to  educate  me.  This  is  a  public 
school,  and  not  a  Mutual  Help  Society,  though 
if  it  was  I  should  be  secretary  and  bag  the  funds. 
That's  what  always  happens  in  our  local  goose 
club  ;  they  shove  their  money  in  and  then  the 
secretary  does  a  bolt,  and  my  father  is  so  moved 
that  he  buys  the  geese.  It's  rotten,"  he  concluded, 
and  having  given  Godolphin's  head  a  friendly 
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smack,  he  went  away  to  chatter  in  some  one  else's 
study. 

•  ••••• 

If,  however,  Mansell  had  shown  no  gratitude 
for  Brent's  information,  he  had  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  it  was  important.  That  Grandpa 
was  at  last  getting  well  was  simply  splendid, 
but  Mansell  did  not  feel  so  happy  over  the  news 
that  Baddeley  was  coming  back.  For  in  a  way 
Baddeley  belonged  to  days  which  were  over  and 
done  with,  and  if  he  came  back  and  joined  forces 
with  Bulmer  and  Harrison,  then,  Mansell  thought, 
things  would  be  as  bad  and  more  difficult  than 
they  had  ever  been. 

For  although  Mansell  no  longer  wished  to  be 
Ragger-in-Chief,  he  did  not  want  to  see  his  post 
filled  by  any  one  else.  If  that  game  of  ragging 
was  to  begin  again  he  would  be  forced  to  take 
sides  either  for  or  against  the  Mug,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  take  sides. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  think  calmly  about 
this  sudden  return  when  so  much  depended  upon 
the  results  of  it,  and  although  he  remembered  that 
he  and  Baddeley  had  quarrelled  more  than  once  he 
forgot  the  causes  of  the  quarrels.  On  that  same 
evening  he  heard  Bulmer  saying  what  luck  it 
was  that  Baddy  was  coming  to  put  the  Mug  back 
into  his  proper  place,  and  this  sent  him  to  bed 
thinking  that  his  loneliness  would  not  be  in  any 
way  diminished  by  Baddy's  presence  in  the  house. 
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He  also  decided  that  Brent  deserved  to  be 
kicked. 

But  John,  far  from  expecting  any  opposition 
from  Baddeley,  was  looking  forward  to  his  return 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  that  his  con- 
fidence was  justified  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Baddeley  had  no  sooner  returned  than  he  went 
straight  to  John's  room. 

"I  wrote  that  I  wanted  to  see  you  directly  you 
arrived,  because  there  are  some  things  I  want  to 
tell  you,"  John  said,  after  Baddeley  had  asked  and 
answered  a  few  questions. 

"  It  was  ripping  of  you  to  write  at  all  ; 
your  letters  just  kept  me  going,"  Baddeley 
replied. 

"  But  I  haven't  been  able  to  write  lately,  there 
has  been  so  much  to  do.  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  the  changes  you  will  find,  if  you  don't  mind 
listening." 

"  Rather  not,"  Baddeley  said  emphatically. 

And  after  John  had  talked  until  he  was  weary 
and  imagined  that  Baddeley  must  be  wearier,  he 
finished  up,  "  So  you  see  you  can  help  a  lot,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  will." 

"  It's  a  new  job,"  Baddeley  replied  smilingly, 
"  but  I'll  have  a  shot.  You've  been  so  decent  in 
not  forgetting  all  about  me  ;  nearly  everybody  else 
treated  me  as  if  I  was  dead." 

The  news  that  Baddeley  was  in  the  Mug's 
room  had  spread  through  the  house,  and  both 
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Bulmer  and  Harrison  were  waiting  to  catch  him 
as  he  came  out. 

"  Let  us  go  into  my  study,"  Bulmer  said,  as 
soon  as  he  had  shaken  hands  with  him. 

"  No  thanks,  I'm  going  to  see  Roddy  Mansell," 
Baddeley  replied,  and  in  one  sentence  knocked 
Bulmer's  hopes  to  the  ground. 

For  a  solid  hour  Baddeley  and  Mansell  sat  in 

the  latter's  study  and  talked,  and  on  the  next 

evening  Mansell  went  into  John's  room  on  the 

excuse  of  borrowing  a  dictionary,  and  twenty 

minutes  afterwards  came  out  smiling — but  without 

the  dictionary. 

•  •••«. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
a  notice  was  sent  to  the  parents  of  boys  in  Russell's, 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Russell  had  retired  owing 
to  ill-health,  and  that  his  successor  in  the  house 
would  be  Mr.  Sanderson. 

And  in  the  succeeding  term  Grandpa  returned 
to  Bradminster  to  wish  every  one  good-bye,  and 
was  presented  with  a  most  ancient  and  beautiful 
grandfather's  clock  by  the  boys  in  his  house — 
which  was  Brent's  idea  though  he  declared  that  it 
was  the  poet's. 


Chapter  XXVI. 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE. 

T^HE  selection  of  Sanderson  to  succeed  Grandpa, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  an- 
nouncement that — although  the  Sixth  would  re- 
tain certain  privileges — school  prefects  would  in 
future  be  chosen  by  the  Head,  caused  endless  dis- 
cussion in  the  masters'  common-room  during  the 
Easter  term.  No  one  had  a  word  to  say  against 
Sanderson  personally,  but  three  men,  at  least,  had 
been  passed  over  in  his  favour,  and  if  house- 
masters were  not  to  be  chosen  by  seniority — as 
they  previously  had  been — how  was  any  one  to 
know  whether  he  would  ever  get  a  house  ? 

It  was  good  news  to  hear  that  the  Governors  of 
the  School  had  bought  Russell's,  but  it  was  dis- 
tressing to  think  that  so  wise  a  proceeding  had 
been  followed  by  such  an  unorthodox  appoint- 
ment. 

"  The  Head,"  Hunter  declared  in  the  common- 
room,  "  has  created  chaos  all  round.  Until  now 
a  fellow  who  worked  and  got  into  the  Sixth  knew 
that  he  would  be  a  prefect,  and  a  master  who 
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hung  on  long  enough  knew  that  he  would  even- 
tually have  the  chance  to  be  a  "house-master.  But 
under  this  new  dodge  neither  masters  nor  boys 
will  know  anything  except  the  Head's  private 
opinion  of  them.  I  consider  that  I've  been  got 
here  under  false  pretences." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  old  system  of 
choosing  prefects  was  successful  ? "  John  asked 
him. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  answered,  "  I  don't  think 
anything  connected  with  a  public  school  is,  or  ever 
will  be,  successful.  There  are  only  two  good 
points  about  a  public  school  :  the  one  is  that  it 
gives  parents  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  rowdy 
boys  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
other  that  it  provides  a  lot  of  men  with  a  liveli- 
hood who  could  not  get  one  in  any  other  possible 
v/ay.  A  public  school  is  really  a  cross  between  a 
prison  and  a  benevolent  institution — that's  what 
makes  it  so  funny." 

"  Anyhow,  you  haven't  caught  the  complaint," 
John  retorted  ;  and  as  he  left  the  room  Hunter 
turned  his  attention  to  Tunstall. 

"  To  think,"  he  went  on,  "  of  that  man  and 
Sanderson  putting  their  heads  together  and  trying 
to  make  Russell's  into  a  respectable  house.  It's 
such  a  waste  of  muscle.  They  ought  to  be  tilling 
the  virgin  earth,  instead  of  telling  little  boys  to  go 
to  bed." 

"  Bosh,"  Tunstall  grunted,  and  turned  over  the 
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pages  of  The  Field.  No  one  could  say  that 
Hunter  received  much  encouragement. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  being  passed  over  ?  " 
Hunter  asked  him. 

"  If  you  really  want  to  know,"  Tunstall  answered, 
without  looking  up  from  his  paper,  "  I  think  that 
the  Head  was  perfectly  right.  Sanderson  and 
Scott  like  each  other,  and  I  cannot  imagine  two 
better  men  for  the  job." 

"  Of  course,  that's  very  noble  of  you,  but  all  the 
same  I  shall  keep  an  eye  on  Russell's  ;  it  ought  to 
be  quite  worth  watching.  Fancy  Miss  Sanderson, 
who  looks  about  twenty,  though  Sanderson  says 
she's  twenty-eight,  after  Miss  Mellersh  !  There's 
a  contrast  for  you,"  Hunter  said  ;  but  Tunstall 
only  replied  with  a  growl. 

"  They  tell  me  Miss  Mellersh  has  been  made 
organising  secretary  to  some  society,"  he  went  on, 
"  and  that  the  Russells  are  going  abroad  for  a 
year.  I  should  think  Miss  Mellersh  would 
organise  better  than  the  Russells  will  travel." 

"  You  needn't  worry  about  the  Russells," 
Tunstall  snarled,  and  gave  up  trying  to  read 
The  Field. 

"  I'm  not  ;  what  worries  me  is  the  house  they 
have  left  behind  them." 

"That  is  equally  unnecessary,"  Tunstall  said, 
and  made  his  escape. 

"You  see  if  the  dear,  good  Sanderson,  and  the 
muscular,  mindless  Scott  haven't  got  their  work 
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cut  out.  The  school  won't  have  Russell's  at  any 
price,"  Hunter  shouted  after  him.  And  for  once 
in  his  life  Hunter  was  right. 

For  Bradminster  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
despising  and  abusing  Russell's,  and  the  habit 
continued  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  stop  it. 
Term  followed  term,  and  although  Mr.  Sanderson 
and  John  knew  that  the  house  had  changed  in 
every  respect,  the  rest  of  the  school  still  shrugged 
its  shoulders,  and  spoke  of  Russell's  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  It  was  a  warning  to  any  house 
against  the  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a  condition, 
but  it  was  also  very  disheartening  to  those  who 
were  trying  to  set  Russell's  upon  its  feet  again. 

"  Until  we  win  some  important  cup  and  make 
the  school  see  that  we  mean  business,  they  will  go 
on  sneering,"  Sanderson  said. 

"  It's  so  rough  on  the  fellows  who  are  trying  ; 
no  one  can  expect  them  not  to  feel  it,"  John 
replied. 

"  We  don't  seem  to  have  any  luck,"  Sanderson 
returned. 

"  It  must  change  some  day,"  John  told  him. 

But  they  had  to  wait  for  nearly  two  years  before 
the  house  met  with  a  glimmer  of  success,  and  then 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  XI. 
fight  its  way  into  the  final  round  of  the  house- 
cricket  challenge  cup  ;  though  John's  satisfaction 
was  diminished  by  the  frequency  with  which  he 
was  told  that  the  Russellite  successes  were  due  more 
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to  luck  than  to  merit.  Billingham's  was  the  other 
XL  in  the  final,  and  Mr.  Billingham  and  every 
boy  (including  the  boot-boy)  in  his  house  con- 
sidered that  the  cup  was  as  good  as  theirs  ;  and 
since  five  of  the  School  XI.  were  in  "  Billy's," 
while  the  only  boy  in  Russell's  who  had  ever 
played  for  the  school  was  Mansell,  and  he  had  only 
played  once,  it  could  not  be  said  that  this  con- 
fidence was  unreasonable. 

John,  however,  kept  on  telling  Mansell  and  the 
rest  of  the  Russellite  XI.  that  this  was  a  chance  in 
a  life-time,  because  to  be  beaten  would  be  no 
disgrace,  and  to  win  the  cup  in  the  face  of  such 
odds  would  be  a  triumph.  But  after  the  end  of 
the  first  afternoon's  play  Russell's  were  in  such  a 
sorry  plight,  that  the  best  Mr.  Sanderson  hoped 
for  was  that  they  might  avoid  an  overwhelming 
defeat. 

For  although  Godolphin,  with  left-handed  lobs, 
had  beguiled  his  opponents  into  getting  out  for 
155,  the  first  innings  of  Russell's  ended  so  abruptly 
for  80,  that  Billingham's  had  time  to  make  120 
for  2  wickets  before  stumps  were  drawn. 

"They  are  195  on  and  have  got  8  wickets 
to  fall,  and  if  any  one  tells  me  I  oughtn't  to  be 
shot,  I'll  hit  him  on  the  nose,"  Brent  said  to 
Cleaver. 

"  We  shan't  make  it  any  better  by  grousing," 
the  poet  retorted. 

"  If  you  had  made  one  run  which  was  really  a 
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leg  -  bye,  and  missed  two  gaping  catches,  you 
would  either  grouse  or  drown  yourself  in  a  bucket," 
Brent  returned. 

"We  aren't  beaten  yet,"  Cleaver  said,  uand, 
anyhow,  *  absent  drowned  1  would  look  silly  in  the 
papers." 

"  The  Mug  keeps  on  saying  '  we  aren't  beaten 
yet,'  but  he  knows  we  are.  We're  beaten  to  the 
moon,  and  I  wish  we  hadn't  to  wait  a  whole  day 
before  we  go  on,"  Brent  returned. 

The  match  which  began  on  a  Thursday  after- 
noon was  not  continued  until  the  following 
Saturday,  and  during  the  interval  John  and  the 
Russellites  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to  hear 
what  both  masters  and  boys  thought  of  their 
performance.  Hunter  cornered  John  in  the 
common-room,  and  in  his  most  sarcastic  tone 
congratulated  him  upon  the  result  of  nearly  a 
whole  term's  coaching. 

"You  wait  until  to-morrow  before  you  gibe 
at  us,"  John  replied,  but  when  he  sat  down  in 
his  deck-chair  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  and 
no  longer  had  to  keep  the  XI.  from  feeling 
hopelessly  despondent,  he  had  every  intention 
of  avoiding  Hunter  when  the  match  was 
over. 

The  batsmen  immediately  began  to  punish  the 
bowling,  and  John,  sitting  by  himself,  watched 
130,  140,  150  go  up  on  the  telegraph  boards,  and 
was  beginning  td  think  that  Billingham's  might 
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easily  make  400,  when  the  Head  came  up  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"  It  looks  bad,"  he  said. 

"  It  does,  sir,"  John  replied. 

"  I  think,"  the  Head  went  on,  "  you  have  got 
Godolphin  on  at  the  wrong  end  ;  I  know  he  got 
his  wickets  on  Thursday  from  that  end,  but  if 
Mansell  would  put  him  on  at  the  other  I  believe 
these  hitters  would  try  to  lift  him  over  the  chapel." 

"  That's  an  idea.  I  had  never  thought  of  it," 
John  replied. 

"  For  Sanderson's  sake  and  yours,  not  to 
mention  several  of  the  boys,  I  should  like  to  see 
your  XL  win  this  cup,  but  I'm  afraid  it  is  too 
much  to  hope,"  the  Head  went  on. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  felt  so  keen  about 
a  match.  It  would  make  just  all  the  differ- 
ence to  us,  and  Mansell  has  tried  with  all  his 
might  to  get  a  good  XL,"  John  said. 

"  Well,  you  mustn't  mind  if  you  are  beaten. 
Good,  Richmond  has  bowled  Tyrrell,  and  if  you 
think  that  idea  is  useful  you  might  tell  Mansell," 
the  Head  said,  and  then  walked  on. 

Two  overs  afterwards  Godolphin  and  Richmond 
changed  ends,  and  the  Billinghamites,  thinking 
they  had  already  made  runs  enough,  began  at  once 
to  hit  viciously  at  the  lobs.  The  wickets  had  been 
pitched  so  near  to  the  chapel  that  it  really  was  an 
inviting  object  to  aim  at,  but  the  only  results  from 
the  batsmen's  attempts  to  land  the  ball  on  to  the 
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roof  were  that  three  of  them  were  caught  in  the 
long-field,  two  of  them  were  stumped  by  Timson, 
and  one  was  clean  bowled.  The  last  wicket,  owing 
to  a  half-volley  being  driven  so  hard  at  the  hyphen- 
less  Smith  that  the  ball  caught  him  rather  than  he 
the  ball,  fell  to  Richmond,  and  Billingham's  were 
all  out  for  202.  But  even  after  this  collapse, 
which  the  supporters  of  Billingham's  declared  was 
only  due  to  "  our  men  trying  to  get  out,"  no  less 
than  278  runs  were  needed  to  win  the  match. 

"If  you  get  the  odd  78  you  will  do  well," 
Hunter  strolled  up  and  said,  but  John  did  not 
reply.  For  he  knew  that  there  was  only  one 
chance  for  Russell's,  and  it  was  that  Mansell 
should  really  "  get  going."  Mansell,  however,  at 
all  times  was  a  nervous  cricketer,  and  his  anxiety 
over  this  match  had  made  both  Sanderson  and 
John  think  that  to  expect  a  boy  to  play  with  all 
his  might  and  also  to  work  with  all  his  might  was 
to  look  for  an  impossibility. 

But  as  Mansell  and  Timson  appeared,  the  latter, 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  nerves, 
looked  by  far  the  more  agitated  of  the  pair.  For 
Mansell  sauntered  to  the  wickets,  and  having 
taken  guard  proceeded  to  mark  his  block  with  a 
bail,  and  having  marked  it  went  on  to  take  guard 
again.  Comments  of  "  side  "  and  "  silly  rot  "  were 
heard  freely  round  the  ground,  but  John  knew 
that  this  suggestion  of  side  really  came  from  sheer 
terror.    And  when  Mansell  at  last  was  prepared 
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to  receive  the  first  ball,  John  suddenly  looked 
straight  at  his  boots.  What  happened,  of  course, 
he  could  not  see,  but  he  heard  Brent  saying,  "  My 
godmother,  what  a  gaper,"  and  from  subsequent 
remarks  he  discovered  that  Mansell  had  sent  a 
gentle  catch  to  point,  who  had  promptly  dropped 
it.  After  that,  Mansell  hit  three  fours  con- 
secutively, and  then  left  two  seductive  balls  alone. 

"  I  believe  he's  got  his  second  wind,"  Brent 
remarked  from  behind  John's  chair. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  stay  here,  for  goodness' 
sake  don't  talk  down  the  back  of  my  neck,  it 
makes  such  a  draught,"  John  said,  and  Brent  lay 
down  on  the  ground  beside  him  and  began  to 
nibble  grass. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  field  worse  than  I 
did  this  afternoon  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"Yes,"  John  replied. 

"  Who?" 

"  You,  in  the  first  innings." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  that's  a  bit  rough." 

"  Well,  you  asked  for  it ;  this  is  going  to  be 
exciting  so  don't  talk  nonsense,"  John  retorted, 
and  for  the  next  half  hour  Brent  made  more  noise 
than  a  human  throat  can  make,  and  not  be  hoarse 
on  the  following  morning. 

And  then  Timson  called  Mansell  for  an 
impossible  run,  and  seeing  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  did  his  best  to  atone  for  it  by  sacrificing 
his  own  wicket. 
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"  Seventy-four,  one,  seventeen,"  Brent  read 
from  the  telegraph,  and  added,  "  I  think  Timmy 
has  done  jolly  well." 

"  When  are  you  in  ? 99  John  asked  him. 

"  Eighth,  and  don't  let's  think  about  it  yet. 
My  only  hope  is  that  the  other  chap  gets  out  the 
last  ball  of  the  over,  and  then  I  can  stand  there 
for  a  bit  and  pat  the  ground.  I  mean  to  pat  the 
ground,  it's  the  '  blood '  thing  to  do,  nearly  every 
fellow  in  '  Billy's 9  did  it.  Oh,  lummy,  Harrison's 
out  first  pill." 

Harrison,  however,  was  succeeded  by  Bulmer, 
who  was  a  cricketer  with  a  good  eye  and  an 
extraordinarily  crooked  bat.  If  he  hit  a  ball  it 
went  soaring  to  the  "  on  "  boundary,  and  as  both 
of  the  Billinghamite  bowlers  (one  of  whom  was 
the  captain)  bowled  for  catches  on  the  "  off,"  he 
was  allowed  to  make  some  lusty  hits  before  he  was 
eventually  caught  at  deep  mid-on.  130 — 3 — 44 
was  the  score  when  Bulmer  was  out,  and  while  the 
Russellites  cheered  him,  "  Billy's  "  expressed  their 
frank  opinion  that  his  innings  had  not  been 
"  cricket." 

Billingham's,  in  fact,  were  beginning  to  get  a 
little  anxious  and  consequently  a  little  peevish. 
But  the  three  following  batsmen,  in  turn,  forgot 
John's  advice,  and  were  soon  caught  in  the  slips. 
Billy's  again  recovered  their  spirits  and  their  voices, 
and  John,  watching  Brent  walking  to  the  wickets, 
wondered  whether  there  wa<*  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
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of  his  remembering  the  advice  which  had  been 
showered  upon  him. 

"Just  leave  those  balls  on  the  'off'  alone,  and 
let  Mansell  get  the  runs,"  John  had  told  him,  and 
Brent  had  answered  emphatically,  "  Rather,  I'll  tie 
a  knot  in  my  pad  or  something." 

But  1 50 — 6 — 4  did  not  look  hopeful,  for  after 
Brent  there  was  no  one  who  could  possibly  make 
more  than  half-a-dozen  runs. 

"  Aut  Brent,  aut  nihil,"  Sanderson  came  to  John 
and  said. 

"  He  can  stick  there  for  ages,  if  he'll  only  not 
try  to  make  any  runs,"  John  replied,  and  then 
gasped  when  Brent  hit  out  at  the  first  ball  he 
received,  and  sent  it  by  sheer  luck  through  the 
slips  to  the  boundary. 

"  Good,"  Sanderson  shouted. 

"  Thundering  bad,"  John  exclaimed,  and  was 
relieved  to  see  that  Brent  refused  to  be  tempted  to 
the  last  two  balls  of  the  over. 

And  then  began  a  fight  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  Russell's.  For  Mansell,  scoring  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  succeeded  in  getting  nearly  all 
the  bowling,  and  the  Billinghamites  gradually  began 
to  lose  their  heads  and  their  tempers.  200,  210, 
220,  went  up  in  rapid  succession,  and  of  the  70 
runs  already  put  on  for  this  wicket,  Brent's  share 
was  9. 

"  Fifty-  eight  to  win,  and  I'm  blessed  if  they 
are  not  going  to  put  on   Ryder !  "  Godolphin, 
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who  was  lying  on  the  ground  by  John's  chair, 
exclaimed. 

"  He  pretends  to  bowl  googlies,"  Timson  said. 

"He  may  get  old  Brent  out,"  Godolphin  said. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ryder  started  with  three 
slow  long-hops  to  leg,  and  Brent  sent  all  of  them 
to  the  boundary. 

"  Steady,"  John  shouted,  but  Brent's  blood  was 
up.  He  smote  ferociously  at  the  next  two  balls 
without  touching  them,  and  drove  the  last  ball 
all  along  the  ground  to  the  1  off '  boundary. 

"  My  eye,  what  a  splendid  shot,"  Godolphin 
yelled,  and  Brent,  for  the  first  time,  remembered 
to  go  out  and  pat  the  ground. 

"  Old  Brent's  simply  bursting  his  sides  with 
laughing,"  Timson  said. 

"  I  wish  he'd  be  a  bit  more  serious  about  it," 
Godolphin  replied. 

"  He's  having  the  time  of  his  life,"  Timson  added. 

During  the  next  half  hour  excitement  followed 
excitement  ;  once  Mansell  and  Brent  got  mixed 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  pitch,  and  had  not  a 
Billinghamite  hurled  the  ball  at  the  wickets  instead 
of  tossing  it  to  the  wicket-keeper,  one  of  them 
must  have  been  out ;  and  soon  after  this  escape 
there  were  two  loud  appeals  for  l.b.w.  against 
Mansell,  and  a  bellow  of  "How's  that  ?"  for  a 
catch  at  the  wicket. 

The  school  was  at  last  bound  to  admit  that 
Russell's  "  counted  for  something,"  but  until  the 
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cup  was  actually  won  no  one  except  the  Russellites 
professed  to  believe  that  "  Billy's  "  could  be  beaten. 
And  then,  when  Mansell  finished  off  the  match 
with  two  cuts  to  the  boundary,  John  gave  one 
great  shout  and  walked  straight  back  to  the  house. 

An  hour  afterwards  he  knew  from  the  cheering 
that  the  cup  had  arrived  in  Russell's,  and  while  the 
noise  was  still  going  on,  he  heard  a  knock  on  his 
door  and  Mansell  came  in. 

u  How  many  was  it  ?  "  John  asked. 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I've  got  my  school 
colours,"  Mansell  answered,  and  blushed. 

"  Splendid,"  John  said,  "  it's  all  splendid." 

"  You  really  won  that  cup,"  Mansell  said  almost 
aggressively. 

"  Anyhow,  you  made  a  hundred  and  fifty  towards 
it,"  John  returned  laughingly. 

"  But  I  shouldn't  have  been  here  to  do  it,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you." 

"  That's  all  right." 

uBut  I've  never  thanked  you  properly;  I've 
wanted  to  a  hundred  times,  but  I've  never  been 
able  to  get  it  out." 

11 1  know  all  about  that." 

"  But  you  did  save  me,"  Mansell  said. 

"Nonsense,  you  saved  yourself,"  John  replied, 
and  Brent's  beaming  face  appeared  round  the 
corner  of  the  door. 

"  I  have  wired  already,"  he  said,  "  to  my  people, 
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old  Baddeley,  Grandpa,  and  Miss  Mellersh,and  I  still 
feel  like  wiring.  But  there  is  only  my  godmother 
left,  and  if  I  wire  to  her  she'll  think  that  I  have 
so  much  money  to  waste  that  she  won't  send  me 
a  tip  for  my  birthday — which  is  next  week.  Could 
you  make  any  suggestions,  sir  ?  " 

"  Only  that  you  keep  your  money  in  your 
pocket,"  John  said. 

"  Not  good  enough,"  Brent  returned,  "  at  a  time 
like  this.  I  know,  I'll  wire  to  Cleaver ;  he  doesn't 
seem  half  excited  enough.  I'll  go  and  do  it  now, 
and  leave  you  two  alone." 


THE  END. 
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